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FIFTH PERIOD. 

HOPSRN PHILOSOPHY. 

We here distinguish two phases. To the first be- 
long the systems resulting from a philosophical im- 
pulse communicated anterior to that determined by 
the great schools founded by Bacon, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz. The second phase comprehends the sys- 
tems more or less dbectly connected with the influ- 
ence exercised by those three great reformers of phi- 
losophy. 

FIRST PHASE. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries produced a 
multitude of writings relating to philosophy. They 
may be divided into several classes. 

I. Works which consist chiefly of commentaries 
upon the books of the ancient philosophers. In this 
class belong the writings of many Greek authors 
who took refuge in Italy on the downfall of the Low* 
er Empire, as Gemisthius Pletho, Theodore Graza, 
George Trebizond, Cardinal Bessarion; many of 
these commentaries contain diacwaaion^ i^^^'cXvciSL 
the preeminence of Platonism abo^e KT\fiXo\'^\«ss!fiRBL* 
^- Works produced by the couVtoNet*^ XjrSw^m 
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the Humanists against the schoolmen. This contro- 
versy was, however, rather literary than philosoph- 
ical. The Humanists, enthusiastic admirers of Greek 
and Roman literature, more frequently attacked the 
forms than the substance of scholasticism. These 
quarrels belong, nevertheless, to the history of phi- 
iosophy, because all the blows struck at the scholas- 
tic systems had their efiect in calling forth a new 
philosophy. In this conflict were particularly dis- 
tinguished in Italy Hermolaus Barbarus and Angelo 
Poatian ; in Germany, Ulrich de Hutten and Eras- 
mus. 

8. Works that united, either with commentaries 
or with philological explanations, some new concep- 
tions, which, however, did not constitute philosoplii. 
cal systems. Here belong the writings of Marcellus 
Ficinus, a Florentine noticeable for his Platonism, as 
also those of John Picus of Mirandola in Italy, and 
of Reuchlin in Germany, who endeavoured to revive 
cabalistic ideas under a Christian form. 

The history of this epoch recites still many other 
writers who formed either apologists or adversaries 
of the principal doctrines of the Greek schools.' 

We shall not go into any details respecting the 
different works which we have just indicated ; we 
shall occupy ourselves solely with such philosophical 
conceptions as present the characteristics of systems 
properly speaking. They are divided into two class- 
es : ontological systems, which have for their object 
the explanation of things ; and logical systems, which 
relate either to the condition or to the processes of 
human reason. 



l ontological systems. 
We 



divide Cbeae, according to \Vie\i d\fBet«QX !<£«»> 
^ the question coDOomiDg tba ontgA qH >^sci&^s 
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into theisticaly pantheistic, and atheistic systems, re- 
marking, however, that this classification should he 
combined with another division determined by the 
different points of view taken in regard to the origin 
and nature of human knowledge. 

Theistical SysUm». 

NICHOLAS DS CUSA. 

Born in the diocese of Treves in 1401. He died 
in Italy in tiie year 1464. The alliance of meta- 
physics and mathematics greatly engaged his mind. 
He devoted himself also to physical speculations, 
and preluded the Copernican system, by renewing 
the hypothesis of Pythagoras respecting the motion 
of the earth. In many respects he opened a differ* 
ent route from that which the schoolmen had trav- 
elled over, by attempting to construct a philosophy 
that exhibits a mixture of Pythagorean ideas with 
new conceptions, remarkable for their originality and 
often for their profoundness. 

We signalize the following points : 1. Philosophy 
may be divided into two orders : transcendental sci- 
ence, whose object is' the primitive, absolute, infinite 
unity ^ and inferior science, which has multiplicity 
for its object. 

2. The absolute unity is incomprehensible in it- 
self ; it can be known only by symbols. Transcen- 
dental science, as soon as it makes any pretension 
of being a direct knowledge, is full of uncertainties. 
[These ideas have some analogy with the principles 
developed by Kant.] 

3. From the primal unity proceeded all beings, 
which would be as its fractions, if a\]Lc\\ ^ \<e;tm c.^n^\ 
be applied to the indivisible unity. 

4, The pbenomeoBL of nature canea^wA V«> '^^^^ 
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ematlcfl. [This principle hat been contecrated by 
the theories of Newton.] 

5. Human reason, like nature, does not operate 
but by means of ideas of number, ideas which are 
its constitutive form. 

6. Humanity aspires after unity or perfection, with- 
out wishing to lose its own proper nature. If we 
suppose an unlimited progress, man will be forever 
lookinff and reaching towards a higher perfection, 
and will never obtain the goal which he seeks. If 
this progress be limited, the innate desire of human- 
ity will be still farther from being satisfied. We 
cannot, therefore, conceive that this perfection can 
be attained unless so far as the supreme perfection, 
Ood, shall unite himself to human nature. *^ Human, 
ity,** says Nicholas de Cusa, ^ that by which all men 
are men, is one, and the movement of my human na- 
ture has for its object the attainment of God in man." 

Theoiophf. 

PARACBLSUS. VAN HELMONT. 

Thi physician Bombast de Hohenheim, born at 
Einsiedlen, in Switzerland, in' 1493, known by the 
name of Theophrastus Paracelsus, distinguished him- 
■elf by his opposition to the scholastic medical sci- 
eoce. He travelled throughout Europe, and proba- 
bly, also, many countries of the East Governed by 
an ardent imagination, he devoted himself to alchymy. 
He died in 1541, at Salzburg. 

Paracelsus took, as the basis of his physical specu- 
lations, theosophy ; that is, a direct communication 
of the soul with God by means of illumination. 

Tie mm}, resembling God, contains in its own 
^V^bg mlltrutb that amn can koow ; il \i &A\ ol wsk. 
ter a// £jho«0 ootioiMt tU thue dnim diaxaft 
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ters are veiled or obecuied. ConaequeDtly, it is not 
by the senses, by books, by reasonlDg, by ftctitious 
intelligence, that man can arrive at science ; it is by 
retiring within himself, by withdrawing into the es* 
sential intelligence which is in the depths of his na^ 
ture : there he perceives the truth, not actively, but 
passively, by divine illumination, of which purity of 
heart is the condition, and prayer the means. 

It is there that he recognises the plan of creation 
to be one, and, consequently, that the universe, the 
great world, is made after the same model as man, 
or the little world, which is as its child. Man is a 
hidden world. 

(jod, who is life, has diffused life everjrwhere ; all 
parts of the universe are full of souls, who, however, 
have not been gifted with intelligence, the privilege of 
man created in the image of Grod. Souls are envel- 
oped in bodies or matter, which is in itself a dark and 
dead thing : between souls and bodies exists the spir- 
it, a sort of fluid, which is the physical means of the 
universal life. The soul, the fluid, the body : such 
is the trinity of nature, which in some respects is a 
counterpart of the divine Trinity. 

In the same way man contains in himself three 
principles, three worlds, three heavens : the soul, by 
which he communicates with God, or the archetypal 
world ; the material body, which puts him in connex- 
ion with the elementary world; and the spiritual 
body, which, being formed of ethereal fluid, is in per- 
petual communication with the angelic-astral world. 
This spiritual body, the fine envelope of the soul, re- 
minds one of the subtile person of the Sankhya phi* 
losophy. 

The triple nature of man and iVve \tv^\% ta.\»x« 
of the world being identical, lYier^ exvto Vsi ^n*^ ^ 
£}rce of attractioa by wbich ba b»(\te» \o ^^^^^ ^ 
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the world. He possesses at first a magnetic power, 
which draws from the elements the nourishment of 
his flesh and blood. There is also in him a superior 
magnetism, which attracts the spiritual fluid, the 
principle of sensations and of worldly wisdom ; and 
this magnetism is itself subordinated to the aspinu 
tion by which the soul is nourished from God. But, 
at the same time that he attracts all the forces of na« 
ture, man improves them in himself, and recalls them 
all to €rod, the universal centre. Thus the world 
is a flux and reflux of the divine life by means of 
man. 

Paracelsus combined with these ideas a multitude 
of ph3nBical speculations, more or less fantastic, which 
lesulted in theurgy and magic. 

Van Helmont, originally of Brussels, was bom in 
15T7, and died in 1664. He adopted the method and 
many of the ideas of Paracelsus. He criticised the 
logical methods in order to demonstrate their insuf- 
ficiency, and to substitute another process. The 
knowledge of the relation which exists between tho 
terms of a syllogism exist in our minds prior to the 
conclusion ; it follows, therefore, that logic is nothing 
but a means of recapitulating anterior notions, which 
has DO other use than to facilitate the exposition of 
ideas on the part of a speaker, and the recollection 
of them on the part of the hearer. All true science 
is therefore indspendent of demonstration, and can 
be acquired only by pure intuition. Van Helmont 
sought to discover the internal cause of phenomena, 
which he called archeus (apxt)^ ^^'^ ^^ decided it to 
consist in the union of spirit, of the vital breath, with 
the seminal image, or internal type of each being. 
Manyofhia ideaa^ as well as those of Paracelsus, are 
^o^hgoua to the modern theories of inag;aeV\MRv. Wfe 
^"^^oaccied, like the 3wUa phikMopher, ^Yi^^cbX «Vw> 
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ulatioDS with an ecstatic contemplation of the.divine 
unity, to which one could elevate himself only by that 
state of abstraction, passivity, self-annihilation, which 
formed the old dream of the Hindu philosophy. 

To these theosophists should be added Jacob 
Boehme, whose philosophy has its partisans at this 
day in Germany. 

Theosophy divided itself into two branches. While 
in Germany and Belgium it produced, by means of 
iUumination, a physical philosophy, it was applied in 
Spain and Italy to the moral world, and produced in 
that Quietism* Molines made true virtue, perfect pi- 
ety, to consist in the annihilation of all will, just as 
Paracelsus and Van Helmont had made true science 
to depend upon the annihilation of every intellectual 
operation. 

NaturaHsm. 

TELESIO* 

WniLfi Paracelsus derived the science of nature 
from theosophy, Telesio, born in the kingdom of Na- 
ples in 1609, attempted to convert that science into 
speculations purely physical, which admit God as 
the creator, but as to the rest, allow no notion of his 
intervention in the theory of the world. We shall 
meet presently, in the physical part of the system of 
Campanella, the ideas of Telesio concerning the two 
constituent principles of nature and the universal 
diffusion of the faculty of feeling. 

The speculations of Patrizzi, bom in 1529, are 
something intermediate between the philosophy of 
Paracelsus and that of Telesio. They are a mixture 
of mysticism and naturalism. 
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CAKFANBLLA. 

THOMJtR Cawpambli^ wu bom at & town in Ca> 
labria in 1568. He entered the order ot the Do- 
minicani. He aufiered greatly from the penecutions 
of hie enemies, and at laat took refuge in Fnncm 
under the protection of Cardinal Richelieu. He died 
ia 1S3B, at Paris, in a convent of hia order. 

Campanelta formed a theory of human knowledn 
and a logic. He reduced the intelligence to tna 
Acuity of feeling, that ia, of perceiving the modificap 
tiona of our own being; thought ia nothing but the 
generalization of varioua perception*, and aentiment 
ia their collective whole. Hia Itwic, whicb diSen 
on many points from the logic of Aristotle, corre« 
apondi to nil principles concerning the source of tba 
intelligence. It is an inlcUcctual instrument, appro- 
priated particularly to the study of nature. 

CompanellD, un&ithful therein to hia theory of 
knowJedgR, rests all iiis speculations upon the basis 
of a vast metaphysics. All creatures are composed 
of being and non-being ; and being in its tnnacendent 
composition is constituted by power, wisdom, and 
love, which have for their object essence, truth, and 
goodness ; as oon. being is weskness, ignorance, and 
Eatred. These three primordial qualities subsist ori- 
ginally in Ihe Supreme Being ; are there united, ac- 
cording lo an incomprehensible simplicity, without 
any mixture of non-beit:g; they are one, though dis> 
tinct. This being, in drawing all things from non-be- 
ing, transfers hii inexhaustible ideas into matter, un- 
der the condition of time, the image of eternity, and 
upon the basis of space, which iias its soliditr iD 
Gxi aad he communicates to finite beinga the tone 
qamlitiet whicb become the priacip\« tX. xYnwinwea 
'""^ tbe triple iaw td neceHity. ol TnniAeiiM,!!^. 
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of harmony. With this metaphysics as the centre 
of all the speculations of Campanella, are co-ordi- 
nated a physical philosophy, a physiological philoso- 
phy, and a social or political philosophy. 

In his physical philosophy he treats of the universe 
in as iar as it is an aggregate of material phenomena. 
These phenomena are developed in space and in time, 
which are at once something real and something 
relative. Space, taken in itself, is an incorporeal, 
immutable substance, the receptacle of bodies ; but 
every measure of space, everything which we desig- 
Bate by the terms high and low, is relative to our- 
lelves. Time in itself is the duration of the essence 
of things ; relative to us it is number in motion. 
Matter, situated in time and space, is not constructed, 
but fitted for construction, which is effected by two 
universal agents, heat and cold. Heat, which vola- 
tilizes, formed heaven, which is composed of a deli- 
cate matter; cold formed the earth by condensing 
matter. The celestial element, the seat of heat, 
and the terrestrial element, the seat of cold, produce 
by combination all phenomena. Light and heat are 
identical ; they are one and the same agent, which 
is heat in relation to the touch, light in relation to 
the sight. In relation to the touch, cold should be 
night. All colours are a compound of darkness and 
light, of black and white, for pure white is light itself. 
Such are the general principles of the physics of 
Campanella : we cannot follow him in the numerous 
applications he has made, or, rather, sought to make, 
of them. 

His physiology, which considers beings so far as 
having life, turns upon an induction by which he con- 
cludes from man to the universe. He d\&\VE\^vi\^^% 
io man a triple life, corresponding lo a Xt\\\^ «^- 
aiaace : the intelligence^ which is tte Vu^\i«aV. ^^sX ^ 
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the soul ; the spirit, the vehicle of intelligeDce, the 
seat of the sensations, and the principle of the appe- 
tites ; and, lastly, the body, the vehicle and organ of 
the intelligence and of the spirit. But as all beingSy 
even those which are called brutes, tend to their pres- 
ervation by motions as well arranged for this end ai 
the motions of the human organization are to its 
preservation, Gampanella concludes that all beings 
are endowed with instincts, and endowed also, like 
man, with the faculty of feeling, which is developed 
in nature in various degrees. Still farther, if man, 
besides spirit, possesses an immortal intelligence, d 
fortiori^ the world, which is the most perfect of be- 
ings, ought to possess not only a sentient spirit, but 
also an intelligent soul, which presides over its total- 
ity. What though the world have neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor hands, nor feet ; its intelligent substance, 
as well as its sentient substance, has superior organs : 
the expansive forces are its hands, the stars are its 
eyes, and it may be conjectured that the rays which 
the stars send forth from one to the other are a high 
language by which they mutually communicate their 
thoughts. Here Gampanella enters upon astrology, 
which occupies a large place in his speculations. 

Social or political philosophy has for its object the 

reformation of humanity ; and this reformation, if it 

were complete, would consist in re-establishing the 

integrity and harmony of power, wisdom, and love, 

the three primordial qualities, which the passions of 

roan have corrupted or put at variance. In his book 

entitled Of the CUy cf the Sun^ Gampanella has tra^ 

ced the plan of a typical society. It is ruled by n 

supreme chief, who represents Grod, who has three 

Mniaisten, presiding, the one over tlie physical force, 

^^oiAer over the propagBiion of •c\eQceas\^>NVi4acc^ 

^^ihe third orer aocial union and tbe iseuntRNxn^ 
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of life. But, singularly enough, this treatise contains 
nearly all the bases of St. Simonianism : community 
of goods and wives, the destruction of family and 
domestic relations, the transformation of domestic 
service into public functions, and the public authori. 
ty, which consists solely in directing the labourers, 
exercised in each degree of the hierarchy by one 
man and one woman. Campanella, however, pre* 
sented this typical society, so far as it implied the 
destruction of marriage and all the immoral conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, only as something in- 
termediate between the degradation of heathen soci- 
ety and the social perfection of which Christianity is 
the principle. 

Pantheism, 

JORDiNO BRUNO. 

About the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
Pomponatius, an Italian, had borrowed from the phi- 
losophy of Averroes many principles incompatible 
with the Catholic faith ; and some time aflerward Je- 
rome Cardan, of Pavia, who died in 1576, had equal, 
ly infringed upon orthodoxy by his fantastic opin- 
ions. But greater errors were soon produced. A 
pantheistic system, the precursor of Spinoza's, ap- 
peared in the writings of Jordano Bruno, born at Nola, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. After having embraced the reli- 
gious life in a convent of the Dominicans, he fled to 
(reneva, where he made a profession of Calvinism. 
He afterward travelled in France, England, and Ger- 
many. He returned to Italy, when he was arrested 
and taken to Rome, where he was coudemwed ^vsid 
)itumed to death in 1600. 
lie system of Jordano Bruno has beeu VaXet"^^^^^ 

B2 
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in Tarious ways. The following is our conceptic 
of it in its fundamental principles, as we gather it I 
combining various principles scattered through h 
writinffs: 

NoUiing exists which is not one ; for everythii 
which is not one is, in as far as it is multiple, on 
a oompound, and every composition is only an a 
gregate of relations, and not a reality. Unity 
therefore being, and being is reality. Unless we a 
mit that everything is relative, an opinion repugna 
to human reason, which tends to the absolute, i 
must acknowledge an absolute unity, without par 
without limits. In that unity, the infinite and tl 
finite, spirit and matter, equal and unequal, are co 
founded. Hence results the absolute identity of \ 
things ; for the most general principles of the difTc 
ence of things are the infinite and the finite, spi 
and matter ; and this distinction, which cannot co 
■titute a real difference in the essence of the abt 
lute unity, indicates only a diversity of modificatio 
in the same one and universal being. 

From this science of being is derived a subon 
nate science, the science of the universe. The woi 
is nothing but the unity manifesting itself under t 
conditions of number. Taken in itself, the unity 
Gkxi ; considered as producing itself in number, it 
the world. It there manifests itself under two pr 
cipal forms. The universe * being necessarily cc 
eeived as illimitable, it manifests itself therein as : 
finitely great ; and, on the other hand, all the bein 
of which it is composed being themselves com posit 
essentially reducinle to simple unities or monads 
manifests itself under this relation as infinitely smi 
ihe inmimum* Finally, below the science of the u 
f^ne ranks the science of parlicuW ot \t>dL\Nv^ 
^^f^n wbicb, MM such, are onW puie AAAom% tl 
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From this it may be understood how Jordano 
Bruno distinguishes in the human mind three regions 
corresponding to these three divisions of the great 
whole. The senses, which are in relation only with 
ptrticular phenomena, are hke an eye which from 
the depth of a dark prison perceives through the 
cracks in the wall the colours which come from the 
sur&ce of objects. The reason is an eye which re- 
ceives through a window the light of the sun reflect- 
ed by the moon ; for reason regards not the light of 
unity in itself, but its reflection or refraction in the 
universe. Finally, iheintellecl resides in the highest 
region of the soul, as upon a height from which its 
glance, passing over all that is multiple, fixes direct- 
or on the sun, which is the unity of light. The 
senses perceive things explicatim, reason, compUcaiim^ 
intellect, smmmatim. 

Bruno ¥rBS led by his system to maintain that good 
and evil, beauty and deformity, happiness and misery, 
have no absolute diflference, but only a relative dif- 
ference. According to Bayle, he has exhibited his 
theory as one that should free man from all fear of 
punishment in a future life, although, nevertheless, 
there are other passages in his writings in which ho 
has ad<n)ted the idea of metempsychosis in the sense 
of the Hindu philosophy. 

Atheism. 

Atheism seems to have been maintained by Yani- 
ni, born 1506, and burned at Toulouse in 1619. His 
doctrine, which has nothing very remarkable, rested 
upon various passages drawn from the writings of 
Averroes, Pomponatius, and Cardan. 
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II. LOGICAL STSTEMS. 

Thb loffical works of the epoch we are sur 
may be divided into two classes: the one 
solely of logic as the organ, or of the procet 
reasoning ; the other referred to the conditio 
of human reason, that is, to the means afibrdc 
to acquire certainty. 

1. In the first relation we may notice the a 
made by Peter Ramus, born at the beginning 
sixteenth century in a village of Vermandoic 
undertook the reform of losic. He reproach 
logic of Aristotle, employed in the schools, as 
inapplicable to the sciences, the arts, and affl 
life. In this point of view he subjected their 
ods to very severe criticism. But, in order tc 
tate the employment of logic, he fell into an e: 
the opposite of that which he blamed : for he r 
the theory of reasoning to the art of skilful 
sition. The attempt of Ramus produced gn 
citement in the schools ; it was a progress in 
as it tended to break the classical bonds of Aj 
lianism. 

2. Among the logical works which made tl: 
dition of human reason their special object, w 
refer to those of a school whic^ considered tl: 
son of man as naturally uncertain, until it at 
by means of the Christian revelation, a superi 
certainty. This class of ideas was develop 
Montaigne in his apology for Raymond of Se 
It is perceptible in the book of the Three Veri 
his disciple Charron. These principles wer 
those of the Portuguese Sanchez, professor a 

ioa m e, contempomry with Montaigne, from 
J^ probably borrowed them. Here WVe^Vw 
^ ^^oAriBd the 8cienti6c akepticism ^lY^di !• 
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Levayer maintained in the seventeenth century, in 
his Disemtrse io show thai the doubts of the skeptical 
jMbsophf home hem of great use in the sciences. 
PUcal in some parts of his writings, and Huiet in 
the first part of his Quastiones Asnetaiuzy and in his 
treatise of the Feebleness of the Human Mindy have 
(Msnded this S3r8tem« 

SECOND PHASE. 

ODPULSB GIVEN TO PHILOSOPHT BT BACON, DESCAR* 

TES, AND LEIBNITZ. 

This second phase may be divided into two parts. 

In the first we shall speak of the systems peculiar 
to each of these three great philosophers, as well as 
of the systems which are connected more or less di- 
lectly with the special influence exerted by each of, 
thenu 

In the second part we include the systems that 
havs constituted the new schools, whose construe- 
tiott has been affected by the triple influence of the 
Baconian, Cartesian, and Leibnitzian philosophy to< 



FIRST PART. 

SECTION I. 
BACON. 

Historical Notices. 

Francis Bacon, son of a celebrated English law- 
yer, was bom at London in 1561. His superior 
abilities were manifested from his childhood. He 
was early struck with the vices of the method em- 
ployed in scientific instruction. His knowledge of 
jurisprudence opened to him the careex o^ ^viXSvi q?1- 
ace. He played an important patl m \)cva ^o\\>aK.'«^ 
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affairs of his countiy, and was made lord-ohaiioellor» 
with the title of EBkron Verulam, in the reign of 
James I. But his character was not as perfect at 
his genius. Bacon died in 1626. His philoa(^>liioal 
reputation rests most of all upon two works« the one 
entitled De Digmtate $t AvgmmUi Saewtiflmw, the 
other Novum Organum Sciendarumm Most of his 
other works relate especially to the physical sciences ; 
some of them pertain to morals. He wrote alao 
the commencement of a History of Great Britaioy 
and the History of the Reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIIL 

ExpoiUion. 

Bacon laid down this orinciple, that the activity of 
the intellect is exerciseo only upon data primitifdy 
furnished by sensation. This principle was in many 
respects the soul of his philosophy ; but he did not 
unaertake to develop it in the form of a theory. 

Apart from his principle, the works of Bacon in 
their general character may be divided into two 
parts : the first treats of the reform and progresa of 
science; the second is a classification of human 
knowledge, with the purpose of establishing the ba- 
scs of its organization. 

I. Of the Reformation and Progms of Science. 

Bacon investigates first the causes that have re- 
tarded and corrupted the sciences, then the methods 
which science should follow. 

The causes that have retarded and vitiated science 

arc fuur in number. He gives them the name of 

idolSf because false science is a sort of intellectual 

idolatry, which pays to errors the worship due to 

truth. 

1. Idola of the tribe, idola IriMs. TVuma «x^ ^ra^ 
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udiccy common to ail men. The human race is con. 
ridered by him as a great tribe, which, in relation to 
the universal society of beings, has its particular 
principles. 

S. Idols of the cave, idola speda. These are in- 
diridual prejudices. Every man has in his own soul 
a lort of dark cave, where the rays of truth become 
broken and lost. 

S. Idols of the forum^ idola fori. This denomina- 
tion comprehends all the prejudices men reciprocally 
communicate to each other by the influence they ex- 
ert upon each other. 

4. Lastly, idols of the theatre, idola theatri. These 
are the prejudices which spring from the ascenden. 
cy that philosophers and masters acquire over their 
disciples. Bacon gives to these prejudices the name 
of idols of the theatre, because he represented to him- 
lelf philosophical doctors as actors, who come to 
play in turn their part of comedy upon the scene of 
the world. 

Respecting the last cause of error, Bacon goes into 
particular developments. False philosophy has three 
principal branches : the rational, the empirical, and 
the superstitious philosophy. Rational philosophy 
takes up abstract notions as they present themselves, 
without examining them ; and reason, separated from 
experiment, takes all the charge of constituting sci- 
ence. This philosophy has been very hurtful ; but 
these evils will cease when men feel the necessity 
of adhering to experiment. The empirical philoso- 
phy begins with experience, but does not follow out 
the right road ; it throws itself into hypothesis. The 
superstitious philosophy is an irrational mixture of 
philosophy and theology. Such, according^ \.o '^^- 
con, was the philosophy of Plato and oi vos^icj CJtttvar 
tma writerSf who, to conceal the weakneaa ol ^«a 
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opinions, have represented them as necessarily botn 
up with revealed faith. 

From all these causes of error comes, first, a fal 
contemplation of nature : this was directed again 
Aristotle, whom Bacon accused of mutilating natu: 
to make it fall in to the framework of his categoriei 
secondly, a false method of demonstration, which hi 
in all times prevailed in the domain of science. Tfa 
is proved by the little harmony which has reign 
among philosophers, and the barrenness of sciem 
in results applicable to the welfare of humanity, 
is easy, besides, to conceive that false methods 
demonstration must inevitably have predominated, 
we consider the permanent causes of this gener 
fact. The basis of experiment has been neglectei 
The human mind has languished in a long letharg] 
for we see but three epochs, and those very brii 
among particular nations, the Greeks, the BLomaii 
and the modems (Bacon knew nothing of Orien 
al philosophy), in which there was any attempt 
arouse from this slumber. Men who occupy ther 
selves with philosophy, ttive themselves up at t1 
same time to a crowd of distracting pursuits : we si 
nowhere bodies of men united together and entire 
devoted to the progress of science, and the greatc 
part of philosophers are led by motives of individu 
interest. Moreover, an excessive reverence for a 
tiquity, which allows no change, is an obstacle to di 
covery. In fine, the human mind gives over, d 
spairs of science, says everything has been done, th 
nothing more remains to do. 

Having treated of the causes which retard and ^ 
tiate the sciences. Bacon lays down the methods whi 

science should foJIow. They may be reduced to the 

three fuad&meatal processes : 
^» It ia necawary to take facXm bom Y»toa^\» 
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Tol the pure phenomeDa, without seeking at first to 
combine and explain them, because this premature 
attempt mi§ht be vitiated by preconceived notions. 
Such matters of observation, free from all mixture, 
phenomena simply as facts, Bacon calls instantia na- 
lirw. 

3. After having noted the phenomena^ it is neces- 
sary, in order to aid the mind, which would be crush- 
ed under such a mass of facts, to construct tables of 
tbern, eonnparatumes ingtantiarum, in which the phe- 
nomena should be classed in an order easy to com- 
prehend. 

8. Finally, when we have gotten these tables, it is 
neoessaiy to advance to a real knowledge of nature 
by way of induction, either exclusive or afRrmative. 
There are already, in all the sciences as they now 
exist, inductions more or less numerous. Ail these 
inductions must be referred to the tables of instances^ 
and compared with the facts therein classified, in or- 
der to exclude those which do not agree with facts. 

Bacon then gives the laws of induction. He con- 
structs practical ytegories relating to the method of 
observation, as Aristotle had made logical categories 
for the basis of the syllogistic method. These prac. 
Ucal categories are divided into secondary precepts, 
which are multiplied extremely. The following ta- 
ble will give an idea of the circle embraced by Ba- 
con: 

1. PrsBTogativse instantiarum : 

3. Adminicula inductioms : 
8. Ratificatio inductionis : 

4. Yariatio inductionis pro natura subjecti : 

5* PrsBTOgativsB naturarum quatenus ad inquisi- 

tkxies, sive quid est inquirendum prius el ^s\;^iv3A*« 

6, Teradm inquisitionia : 

7» Eedacdo ad pnximi 
11.^ ^ 
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8. Parafeeue ad iDqulsitiooem : 

9. Schola ascensoria et descenaoria azioinatuiiu 

II. Clatsffication of Knowledge for the purpose of e»* 
tablishing the basee of their organization^ 

This is the second part of the philosophical labours 
of Bacon. In the first he resembles a traveller, wIuh 
before setting out for an unknown country which be 
is proposing to explore, gets rid of all bad instru- 
ments of observation that may have been handed 
down to him, and constructs better ; in the second 
Bacon puts himself upon the road, and, afler his re- 
turn from his travels, describes the places he has vis- 
ited. His classification of the sciences is a cosmog- 
raphy of the human mind, or, in his own way of 
speaking, a description of the intellectual globe. 

He refers all the productions of the human mind 
to three principal faculties : first, memory ; second* 
]y, phantasy, which, in the philosophy of Bacon, ii 
the same as the active imagination of the schoolmen ; 
thirdly, reason. To the memory corresponds poesy ; 
to the reason is referred science yoperly speaking. 
History considers individual beings and facts ; poesy 
seizes upon what the memory furnishes in oroer to 
form fictitious beings. Science, combining individ- 
ual facts, generalizes and explains them. History 
is a guide ; poesy is a dream ; science is being awake. 

1. History. History is divided into Natural, and 
Civil, or Human History. 

Natural History is divided into three branches; 

for nature eitlier freely follows its course, or deviates 

into disorder, or is subjugated by man. Natural 

History, therefore, comprehends the history of rsgg- 

Jar phenomenOf of monstrosities, and of the arts* 

The 5nt is begun, but oug\\l to uoAet^ % iiiTrmra 

iioa; the second is not Kdocfti \o «^ wasaoa \ ^^ 
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I 

third does not exist. Bacon places it among the de^ 

nieraia of the human mind. 
Civil History, or, rather, Human History, is also 

divided into three branches. 
First. Civil History properly so called. When 

incomplete, it is composed of simple memoirs ; when 

complete, it takes the name of chronicles if it con- 
aiders events in succession, of biography if it con- 
cerns itself only with an individual, of narrative if it 
refers to an event. 

Secondly. Sacred History allows the same classi- 
fication, but there are others peculiar to it. It com- 
prehends the history of religion, the particular histo- 
ly of prophecies, and the history of the temporal 
government of Providence. 

Thirdly. Literary History, which is among the 
number of the desiderata^ yet is nevertheless of the 
greatest importance, since it is the history of the 
human mind itself. Without it the mind is like Po- 
lyphemus deprived of his eye. 

2. Po£ST. Poesy is either narrative, that is to say, 
historical fiction, or dramatic, when fictitious history 
ii represented to the eyes ; or parabolic, which is a 
fiction designed to veil and present some truth. In 
the Greek mythology the fable of Pan is a cosmo- 
logical parable ; that of Perseus a political parable ; 
that of Bacchus a moral parable.'*' 

3. Science properly so called. As there are 
waters which spring from the earth, and others which 
descend from the skies, so there are sciences which 
man derives from the terrestrial world, and another 

* [From the representation above, it appears that Bacon takes 
POesy ooly in the restricted sense of Pucti7 as commonly under- 
■too(C namely, the lepresentatiOQ of the beaul\(u\^xv>^v)\^«^ vA 
Aiu Mmgn» no place Btnong the productiona ot lYve ?Vv«.tv\^^ % ^ 
etmtive imaginatioD, to the other arts of the b«a\>X\\>x\., \»xwi«^ 
puotiag, acaiptun, and architecture Ed J 
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science which comes from heaven hy raveUtioo- 
Revelation is the complement of all the sciences that 
man has created by the sweat of his brow ; the Mak» 
haih of the intelligence, the divine day of repose and 
consummation. 

Human science, designated by the general nama 
of philosophy, contains a multitude of different ob- 
jects, and, therefore, as many sciences. To constip 
tute their unity, it is necessary to have a general 
science, comprising a body of axioms common to ail 
particular sciences. 

The special sciences have three principal objects i 
God, Nature, and Man. We know nature by a ray 
of direct light ; man by a reflex ray ; God by a ra- 
fracted ray. 

After having said something of theology, Bacoo 
occupies himself with natural science. It is either 
speculative or practical. The one penetrates into 
tne interior of nature, the other places nature be* 
tween the hammer and the anvil. The one observasb 
the other experiments. 

Speculative science comprehends physics and met* 
aphysics. Physics investigates the efiicient 
of phenomena; metaphysics occupies itself 
the abstract forms and final causes of being. 

Practical science comprehends mechanlcsy by 
which name Bacon designates experimentation it 
general, and magic, which is experimentation applied 
to the production of extraordinary phenomena. 

As to mathematics, Bacon regards it as a scienos 
purely instrumental. It is divided into pure matht- 
matics, in which he comprehends only geometry and 
al^bra, and mixed mathematics, or mathematioi Mf* 
piled to the arts, 
ScieacB' relative to man treala ot Y»unaa "daM^ 
^d of civil society. 
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Man being composed of a bodj and a soal united 
together. Bacon holds that, before occupying oar« 
selves with either of these separetelj, it is necessary 
to constitote a science relating to the onitj of man, 
which should explain ererything that concerns per- 
sonality and the commonication between the soal and 
the body. 

After this general science of human nature cornea 
that which relates to the body. It is divided into aa 
many branches as there are corporeal goods. To 
health corresponds medicine ; to beauty, cosmical 
science, which comprises the arts of luxury; to 
strength, gymnastic science ; to pleasure, music and 
painting. 

The science of the soul treats either c€ its sob- 
stance, to ascertain whether it is material and inw 
mortal, or of its fiumlties, wliich are either logical or 
moral. 

Logic is either inventive or traditive ; its object 
is either the investigation or the communication of 
truth. Under this second relation it comprehends 
grammar, rhetoric, criticism, and pedagogy. 

Speculative moral science exhibits the natural his* 
tory of character : practical moral science is devoted 
to the culture of the afiections. 

The second branch of the science of man refers to 
ciril society : it is divided into three ports, because 
society should secure three sorts of good : 1. So^s- 
men contra soUtudinem ; 2. Adjuvamen in lugcHis ; 
3. Adjuvamen centra injuriae. 

Bacon concludes with some reflections upon the- 
ology founded upon revelation, which crowns the ed- 
ijfice <^all human knowledge. 

Oisercotions. 
1- AocMi luui been a Ibandat oltf«*^»^ 
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a creator of great theories. He occupied himself 
with the organization of the human mind far mors 
than with the explanation of things. 

3. Wc shall see soon how the principle of senso* 
alism, insinuated by Bacon, corrupted by its gradual 
development nearly all branches of philosophy. 

3. Bacon rendered eminent service to science fay 
putting the mind upon the track of observation, which 
nad not been travelled by the scholastic philoeophyy 
entangled as it was in the circle of logical processes. 
Yet, as a method of observation, his method is not 
complete : he insisted upon the observation of sensi* 
ble facts, and neglected to recommend the obsenrip 
tion of psychological facts. 

4. All his efforts were directed to the object of snb- 
stituting induction for the syllogistic methpd. In- 
duction is really the legitimate process in the physi- 
cal sciences, which, as founded upon experience! can- 
not admit of a superior process. In this relation the 
philosophy of Bacon has had useful results ; but fay 
representing induction as the sole and universal pn>* 
cess in all branches of knowledge, he banished do* 
duction, and consequently assumed that there did not 
exist in the human intelligence truths, neceasaiy, ab- 
solute, and independent of experience except merely 
as the condition of their development. In this rel^ 
tion, that is to say, in as far as it pretended to fur. 
nish the general law of the mind, the method of Ba- 
con was radically vicious. 

5. Induction necessarily supposes the relation of 
effect to cause ; and the whole philosophy of Bacon 
}B based upon the principle of causality. But if theve 

existed in the human reason nothing but elements 

furnished by experjonce, could reason evex aSSircci ^ 

universal principle that every p\\enou\eTioii Vaa % 

^^'^ f And if it could not affirm il m t» A«to« 
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priocipley would not the investigation of caiues be 
reduced in every particular case to the creation of 
pore hypotheses ? a result diametrically opposed to 
the pretensions of the philosophy of Bacon. 

Continuatian of ihe Impulse given to Philosophy hy 

Bacon, 

The principle laid down by Bacon, that sensations 
are the sole matter of which the tissue of human 
knowledge is formed, contained a whole psychology ; 
butt before it could develop itself completely, this 
principle was applied to cosmology by uassendi, to 
morals and politics by Hobbes. Then it produced 
its proper psychology in the works of Locke and Con* 
dxllac ; and with the aid of this development, it was 
applied anew to morals and politics by Helvetius, to 
cosmology by the Baron d'Holbach, and by the whole 
materialist school of the eighteenth century, of which 
these two philosophers are the principal types. 

HOBBES. 

Historical Notices. 

Thomas Hobbes, born in 1588, at Malmesbury, in 
England, pursued his studies at the University of Ox- 
ford. His life was disturbed by the political dissen- 
sions which rent his country, and by the hostility his 
own opinions awakened against him. The most cel- 
ebrated of his writings is that which bears the title 
of the Leviathan^ by which name Hobbes designated 
democracy. In his travels in France he formed re- 
lations of friendship with Gassendi and Father Mer- 
■enne, who made him acquainted with Descartes. 
He died in Eogland in 1679. 

£a!positi(m. 
Hobbee expremiy maintaiaed thaX iSwetft '^ "« 
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thought which is not engendered by sensation. He 
joined to this principle some physiological considen^ 
tions, the object of which was to explain physiealhr 
the nature of sensations. He also deduced from it 
a very incomplete essay of psychology, in which his 
theory of reasoning deserves particular remark. Ac* 
cording to him, all reasoning is reduced to seeking 
either the whole by the addition of all its parts, or a 
part by the subtraction of the rest ; from whence it 
follows that deduction and induction are only forms 
of equation, which is the general process of the rea* 
son ; or, in other terms, that all human cognitionB 
should be expressible in mathematical formulas, and 
that everything which is not expressible in that way 
has no reality, or, at least, no reality accessible to 
our intelligence. These consequences have been 
drawn by modem materialists. 

But it is chiefly in a moral and political point d 
view that the theories of Hobbes should be examined. 
In order to seize their connexion, it is necessary first 
to take notice of two fundamental consequences 
which he deduces from his principle concerning the 
origin of knowledge. 

The first, relative to the intelligence, is this : all 
words which express the incorporeal, the infinite] 
have no meaning for the human mind, because thej 
represent something not represented by sensations. 
They ought to be banished from philosophy as vaii 

Ebantoms. He admits, however, that in virtue of the 
Lw of association, which unites the sensations, an^ 
which leads the human mind to ascend from cansi 
to cause, we arrive at the idea of God as a physica 
cause, although the whole notion of the divine naton 
19 absolutely ioteUigible, 
The second consequence, rc\at\ve \o ^^^ "^'"^ 
^°^i then exists no other motive to die Vi\\^^m& ^ 
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satioiM of pleasure and pain, or the complex notiona 
of happiness and misery which we form by general- 
izing our sensations. 

In a wordy sensation, or, to speak in the language 
of Hohbes, senwm, as passive, is the matter of the 
intelligence ; as active, the motive force of the will. 
Now the desires, the appetites, by which each in- 
dividual inclines to enjoyments, produces two gener- ~ 
al and opposite results. This desire is of right un- 
limited ; for we cannot conceive it as limited in point 
of right except by subordinating it to a moral law 
which is not derived from sensations, and which for 
that reason is chimerical, at least relative to man. 
Every man has, then, naturally a right to everything ; 
he has the right to acquire everything he desires ; 
and as each individual cannot acquire everything, 
possess everythiDg, except at the expense of the hap- 
piness of others, it follows that men are naturally in 
a state of war. See the immediate consequence of 
the law of enjoyment as the sole law of man. 

But, on the other hand, this state of war is de- 
structive to security, enjoyment, and life. Conse- 
quently, the desire of enjoyment urges man to come 
out from this state. Now war resulting from the 
absolute and reciprocal independence of individuals, 
men cannot emerge from the primitive state of war 
but by renouncing their independence, and by con- 
stituting a public force whose will shall prevail over 
all other wills. Hence the social condition, the state, 
which may be established in two ways, because the 
sovereign force may be established in the way of in* 
stitution, as when it results from a free contract, or 
in the way of acquisition, as when one or many in- 
dividuals by violence compel other ind'iv\d\»\a \o «o^ 
mit to their will; and, since the object to nij\vvc)\ Vm- 
aanitjr should teod, that is, the ceBsation ot hi^x^Ns 
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attained in the second case as well aa in the first, tin 
state founded in a consent violently obtained is ai 
legitimate as the state founded in a free convention 
It results from all this that tiie desire of enjoyment 
although unlimited in point of right in a state of na 
turcy must be limited in point of fact in a social stati 
in order to attain its end. See the second conae 
quence, which is a mediate consequence of the lai 
of enjoyment. 

The theory of Hobbes supposes, then, radically i 
state of contradiction, of opposition, of war, not onl] 
between the individuals who compose mankind, bu 
also between the elements of human nature itself. 

Setting out with the equality of rights, founder 
solely upon the desire of enjoyment, Hobbes arrive 
at the destruction of all liberty. He lays down as i 
principle absolute independence, and establishes as i 
consequence absolute despotism ; for the public foro 
in his system is nothing but despotism conceived u 
its greatest strictness and extension. 

In fact, the public force can be limited neither h 
religious law, nor by moral law, nor by civil law 
It cannot be limited by religious law ; religion n 
lates to objects lying beyond the domain of humai 
intelligence : there can, therefore, be no other res 
son for preferring one kind of worship to anothe 
than the public utility, which is determined by th 
public force, which thus rules religion, and is nc 
ruled by it. The public force cannot be limited h 
moral law. In the primitive state of war, every on 
having a right to everything, there is neither justic 
nor injustice, neither right nor wrong. In the socil 
state morality is nothing but the public utility ; an 
Aere again it is to the sovereign public force it \h 
Joaga to decide what is just or ungual *. f^^«>\vv& fv^ 
^ wdiridimh, and the public force *m deHtci^^* 
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Dally, it cannot be limited by civil law, since civil law 
is nothing but an arrangement of means destined to 
secure the observance of the law of justice as it is 
arbitrarily understood and defined by the sovereign 
public force. Thus the public force is bound by no 
law whatever. It could not be limited in any de- 
gree without falling again, at least partially, into the 
state of war from which man emerged by society. 
This is also the reason why the bad administration 
of a state gives no right of overthrowing the govern* 
in^ force. 

Such an overturn causes the state to retrograde to 
the condition of war or the destruction of society, 
and the worst social state is better than its destruc- 
tion. Only it may happen that the public force &ils 
to dissolution ; then the social compact is likewise dis* 
solved, and men return of necessity to independence 
and war in order to arrive again at a social state, 
that is, to a universal and absolute submission to a 
public force adequate to maintain the peace. 

Hobbes blends with this theory maxims concerninff 
the necessity of faithfully observing agreements and 
other obligations of justice and mutual benevolence. 
He shows very clearly that society could not exist 
but by the application of these maxims ; but in his 
system, which radically abolishes the idea of rights 
and duties, we can find no conceivable root of any 
obligation whatever. 

Summarily, this system is social materialism. 
This character is manifest even in the terms employ- 
ed by Hobbes to define the notion of philosophy. 
Setting out with sensations, he makes the sole object 
of philosophy to be the study of bodies, which he 
distinguishes into two classes, natural &od\«% «xw^ "^ 
Utiad bodies* Physics, taken ui wi ««x«cw^'^^ «!o»«k 
becomes tbea the sole acieuce> ^Yioa^ \«iv««t«^'^^ 
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stnimeiit is reasooing, reduced, as we have seen 
mathematical processes. In his political theoi 
Hobbes goes into one branch of that science wh 
modem materialists have called wdal pkyncs. 

GJlSSBNDI. 

HUtarical Notices. 

PiTBB Oassbndi was born at a village of Provei 
in 1692. He entered the ecclesiastical state, i 
for some time was professor of philosophy and t 
6iogy at the University of Aiz. He was aAerw 
appointed lecturer on mathematics at the Royal C 
lege of France, where his lectures attracted a : 
merous audience. His works against the philoso] 
of Aristotle and that of Descartes, as well as 
S^niagma philosopkuB EpieurL, and his book on 
lAfe of Ejdcurusj deserve particular attention. G 
sendi^ learning was very extensive and vario 
He was the friend or the correspondent of most 
the learned men of his ase. His relations « 
Descartes were interrupted oy a philosophical qu 
lel, but were renewed by a reconciliation. He d 
inl6ft6. 

Expasitunu 

Gasseodi, whose mind had been nurtured by 
writings of Bacon, for whom he professed the liveli 
admiration, maintains, as Bacon did, that sensatii 
are the generative source of all human knowled 
Consistently with this principle, he gave to the prj 
itive ideas the name of simple imagination, and cc 
posed a k>gic in which his theory of knowledge i 
Divught out. He reduced all intelligence to the p 
c^Hiaa of ikcts furnished by tensaxioi^ %sA \a 
^>^**lfBwrwM of ihcu try mesuaa q( hVkm^ ^^ i 
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passes from singalar to general notiona. He had the 
idea of a genealogical tree, representing the growth 
of the human mind or the generation of ideas by 
sensations, as the genealogical tree of Porphyry rep- 
resents the formation of logical abstractions. 

Setting out from logic, Gassendi divides his philos. 
ophy into two branches, physics and morals. Like 
Bacon, he excludes metaphysics in the ordinary sense 
of the word. He did not consider speculations con- 
cerning Grod and the soul as derivable from a spe- 
cial science such as metaphysics would be : accord- 
ing to him, we arrive at these notions either by phys- 
ics or morals. 

His morals, which contains principles borrowed 
from the system of Epicurus, which he endeavoured 
to rectify in conformity with Christian views, is not 
the most important portion of his works. He was 
most of all occupied by physical theories. 

Qassendi had remarked the little fruit for the prog- 
ress of science which had been gathered from the 
abstractions of the Aristotelian philosophy applied to 
the study of the material world, and the obstacles 
opposed by this inert mass of abstractions to the true 
application of nature. Seeking to enlarge the path 
which was to lead to a more satisfactory physics, he 
undertook to throw out of the way these arbitrary 
constructions, and, in order to attack them in their 
basis, he made a severe criticism upon Aristotle, 
though rendering him justice in some respects. But 
to destroy is not to do everything; it behooved him 
also to lay the foundations of a new physical philos- 
opy. Already Bacon had recommended the doctrine 
of Democritus concerning atoms as a luminous and 
fruitful hypothesis : already some wnlets, ida ^c^^j^a- 
/em BasBon, Beauregard j Magnen, Sentvcn, \vqA ^X.* 
tmpted to rewire Una /lypothesis. Ga«aeadi\)tW^ 

//. — D 
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fbnrard the two principles of Epicurus, tacuui 
atoms, as the primary basis of any physical 
TV. But he guarded his orthodoxy by recogi 
God as the creator and prime mover of the unii 
but the creation being taken for granted, he mai 
ed that from the atomistic doctrine the explai 
of all phenomena could be deduced. His t 
concerning the vacuum, which was attacked b} 
cartes, implied the existence of something n 
spirit nor body, and which thus was excliKied 
the two great categories within which, accord 
the Cartesian philosophy, ever3rthing existing a 
find a place. For the rest, the physical philo 
of Gassendi had a general characteristic in coi 
with that of Descartes; for it was the lattei 
said, ^ Give me matter and motion, and I will e 
the universe." Both of them founded a mech 
philosophy, which must needs, in being dcvcIop< 
deavour to refer to mathematical laws all phei 
na, even the physiological phenomena which a 
manifestation of life. 

Among the number of the disciples of Gki! 
are reckoned Michael Nuraeus in France, and 
ter Charleton in England. 

LOCKE.— CONDILLAC. 

HuUnrical Notices. 

John Locks was bom in England, at Wringi 
the county of Bristol, in the year 1632. Afte 
bg studied medicine, anatomy, and natural hi 
he conceived the plan of his Essay on the 1 
Vnderslandingf upon which he meditated for t 
Temn, and which he published in 1690. Imp! 

is the political quarrels of hit coxiutrf^W^? 

f^ei^ to /TDf ueot 1q« of paUb ofic«A «bA\ 
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ttations UDtil the rerolutioD. He wrote an Essa^ on 
Civil Gtmemment, besides other writings upon reli- 
gious and economical questions. In his religious be- 
U^ he belonged to the Socinians. He died in 1704. 
Ettienne Bonnot de Comdillac, born at Grenoble 
in 1715, and died at Beaugency in 1780, was preceptor 
to the Duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV. His 
Etaajf on the Origin of Human Knowl^dge^ his Trea» 
Use of SensaUarUf and his Treatise of Systems, con- 
taiD the bases and principal developments of his phil. 
osophical theories. His grammar and his logic 
make part of a course of study which he composed 
for the instruction of the prince whose education had 
been confided to him. 

Exposition, 

The principle of sensualism laid down by Bacon 
was particularly developed by Locke, who made it 
the basis of his psychology. The Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding relates to two capital questions : 
1. The origin of ideas as modifications of the think, 
ing subject ; 2. The principle of knowledge, that isy 
of the correspondence of ideas to objects. 

L Origin of ideas. Locke admitted two sources 
of ideas, sensation, and reflection, which is the knowl- 
edge the mind takes of its various operations. All 
ideas of things distinct from the thinking subject are 
derived from sensation ; all ideas of the modes of be- 
ing, or operations of the thinking subject, the ideas of 
psrception, thoughiy doubt, belief, reasoning, knowledge^ 
mUf are derived from reflection. This latter, though 
different from sensation in that it does not refer to 
an external object, has a fundamental characteristic 
in common with sensation ; for both o( \.\v&m vnv^^ 
a feeling, a aeatiment, and we may give Xo Tefta^>ASs^v 
Hm Dumo of iatemal seuae as a denoixax^\iouHi\v\s^ 
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expresses at once its analogy with sensation and iti 
dinerence. 

Ideas, in relation to things, may in turn be divided 
into two classes: simple ideas, direct products of 
sensation and reflection, and complex ideas, which 
the understanding forms from simple ideas by coow 
bining these primitive elements. 

Locke passes in review the principal ideas which 
have been or may be considered as simple and ele- 
mentary. 

The idea of space is given us by sight and touch ; 
it is resolved at bottom into that of body. 

The idea of time comes from the reflection of the 
soul on the series of ideas which follow after each 
other. 

The idea of infinity, very obscure and purely neg* 
ative, is resolved into the idea of nujpbcr conceived 
as indefinitely repeated by the mind. 

The idea of personal identity from the union of 
memory and consciousness, a union in virtue of 
which we judge that such or such a past action was 
done by the same being who actually represents it 
himself. 

The idea of substance cannot be a simple idea; ft 
Is nothing but the collection or combination of aim* 
pie ideas which we refer to a supposed subject. For 
the rest we have no clear idea of what is called tub* 
stance. 

The ideas of cauw and effect are derived bodi 
firom sensation and from reflection : from senaatiooi 
inasmuch as they express a succession of phenomo* 
na, of which one constantly takes place after the 
other ; from reflection, because the idea of power Is 
priacipa,]]y /uroished by the consciousneM of cmr 
own iatenud activity or our wiW. 
^^Afenofnght and wraog Va m&ssfii «Ate% 
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but the idea of happiness or misery attached to th» 
obaervanoe or infractioa of a maxim proposed as a 
law, that is to say, to the idea of reward or puoish- 
meot. 

After having treated the origin of simple ideas^ 
Locke investigates the origin of complex ideas. He 
undertakes to explain how, by combining simple 
ideas, then by combining the results of those first 
combinations, and so on to the end, the human mind, 
out of some primitive elements, by means of the law 
of association of perceptions, forms all the other 
ideas of which it is possessed. 

IL Locke passes then to the question concerning 
the principle of knowledge^ or the correspondence of 
ideas to things. As language exerts a great influ. 
ence in the formation of abstract ideas, and becomes 
the occasion of very many errors, he first treats of 
the relacion of words to ideas, in order to discover 
the illusions of which words are the source, and 
comes then to the relation of ideas to things, or to 
knowledge. 

All knowledge depends upon the conformity of 
ideas to their objects. To prove this conformity, it 
would be necessary to confront the idea with its ob- 
ject; but, on the other hand, we know the object 
only by the idea itself. Locke did not solve this dif. 
ficulty; he merely took for granted that all simple 
ideas are necessarily a represents^tion of things. 

Sensible ideas are the representation of the quali* 
ties of bodies, as ideas produced by reflection are 
the representation of the operations of the under- 
standing. But, even if this were the fact, we could 
know on the system of Locke only the qualities of 
things, and never any substantial ex\^\ftVic^% 'Xl^ ^^^s* 
jAam how sensations are repreaenXavVs^, ^^^\5v^* 
^iodiicea, under a different pbraaeo\oa»^^ ^^^bci;^ 

D2 
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nsofimtgesorseiinble ipedett whicli» ooodig 
from bodies, enter the haman organism^ and an 
transmitted by the organs to the souL 

He inquiress how our ideas can be repreaentatifii 
of finite spirits ; and as he cannot find in life ideM^ 
as he has oonceived them, the principle of aoGli a 
representation, he concludes we can no more know 
by our ideas the existence of finite spirita than wn 
can know the exisleDce of fidries by the ideas wkaoh 
we form of them* 

He has recourse to a sopematoral order of ini 
Btniction in order to obtain certainty as to the mriit 
oice of spirits. In the system of lialebranche» wUck 
we shall presently analyze, the existence of bodni 
cannot be proved by the idea of spirit and that of 
the infinite. Now in the theory of Locke» the idea 
of the infinite is nothing but that of indefinite w*^- 
ber, and no idea is representative of spirit aa spirit 
Consequently, there are no means of arriYiog fesioak ' 
ly at the idea of Grod, notwithstanding the eflbrts ht 
has made to avoid this consequence. 

The theory of Locke was developed in Pranee by 
Condillac These developments are of two soits. 

His analysis of the operations of the nndersiBHi» 
ing, as well as his analysis of language^ oontidn a 
multitude of considerations and observations in t^ 
tail, which are modifications or complementi moii 
or less ingenious of die views of the English phikist 
opher. But they contain nothing fimdamental ibr 
the development of sensualism. 

This is not the case with respect to the 
of Condillac, according to which all ideas are 
but sensations transformed. Locke had adi 
two sources of ideas, sensation, and reflection, or i 
coosciousDcss which the aouV Ya» cA \\a o'wtL 
Uona. CondiOac n»lnlianffA|in\bfttox>^^aiMK^Mi^^ 
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lU operations of the soul are reducible to a sinffle 
ooe, namely, attention, which exists in various de- 
grees and under various relations, and that reflection 
is itself only a mode of attention. But what is at- 
tention ? According to Condillac, it is nothing but 
the effect of a predominant sensation. Everything, 
therefore, becomes resolved into a single element, 
sensation. Thereby the unity of sensualism is con- 
Btituted. Instead of two sources of ideas, there is 
but one : instead of two states of the soul, passive in 
sensation, active in reflection, the soul has but one 
only mode of being ; it is throughout passive. This 
.doctrine of Condillac had a more important influence 
in the development of sensualism than all other parts 
of his philosophy taken together. By this doctrine 
sensualism attained, in point of ideology, its utmost 
limit. 

For the rest, the method followed by Condillac did 
not correspond with the principles of his philosophy. 
He pretended, on the one hand, to derive everything 
from observation, and, on the other hand, he proceed- 
ed by hypothesis ; endeavouring, by the hypothesis of 
a statue endowed with the faculty of feeling, to explain 
the origin of knowledge ; and by the hypothesis of 
two children abandoned in a desert, to explain the 
origin of language. 

ObservaUons. 

The radical vice of the theories of Locke and Con- 
dillac is in not conceiving that there are in the human 
mind necessary, universal, and absolute ideas, of 
which sensation cannot contain the principle. This 
has been shown by Reid, Stewart, and many others, 
ind especially, with great force, by C^\]yQiUi \tk\A& xnr 
tfeir of the system of Locke. 
Tbeae tbeoriea contain also a radical Vu^ 0*1 lofe^ 
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od. They suppose man exercising first one of hii 
faculties, then another, and another. But this is onh 
a fiictitious man, not real man. The intellectual liK 
implies the simultaneous working of several faculties 
very much as the organic life is conditioned by the 
simultaneous working of many organs. There is in 
both an intimate inward unity, which cannot be con- 
structed piecemeal. 

HBLYETIUS. 

CoNDfLULC applied sensualism to ideology* HeU 
vetius (born at Paris in 1715, died in 1771), made ap- 
plication of it to morals. His whole theory may be 
reduced to this enthymeme : there is in the sphere 
of the intelligence nothing but sensations ; there cao 
therefore be in the sphere of the will nothing but 
pleasure or pain. The antecedent of this ent^. 
memo was furnished by the dominant ideology. To 
prove the consequent, he rested upon the incontesta* 
ble principle that the will can act only upon elements 
furnished by the intelligence. Now sensations, in 
their relation to the will, are nothing more than 
pleasure or pain. 

The system of Helvetius contains two orders of 
ideas. In as far as the object is to conclude from 
the principles of sensualism to the morality of seUl 
interest, as being the only possible morality, Helve- 
tius reasons very strictly : as a matter of deduction, 
this part of his writings is logically unassailable* 
But when he endeavours to find in this moral con* 
ception the root of duties and of virtue, all the art of 
sophisms is unable to conceal the enormous vice of 
his theory. The notion of virtue implies the subor* 
din&tioa o£ particular inclinations to a rule which 
cannot be found in the mere spVieTe ol ^tiyar^msoLV 
^iooe the deaire of enjoy menttUi^LBaVyy VukMUvk^ 
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to exclude everything that would limit the gratifica- 
tioD of particular inclinatioos. 

Doctriaes analogous to those of Helvetius were 
maiotained by St. Lambert, and by many other mor. 
alists of the eighteenth century. 

d'holbach. 

This materialist, bom in the Palatinate in 1728, 
died at Paris in 1789. He applied sensualism to a 
theory of the universe, which he developed in his 
book entitled the System of Nature. 

Thought is but the Acuity of feeling, and sensa- 
tions correspond to nothing but sensible things. All 
idoBL of spiritual beings is therefore destitute of any 



The senses discover to us nothing in the universe 
bat matter endowed with certain properties and mo- 
tion, which is essential to it, since matter is the only 
existence. 

All particular beings are nothing but the different 
combinations which motion produces in matter. 

The moving force is developed in various degrees : 
besides the combination designated by the term rude 
bodies, it produces also another combination which 
constitutes organized beings, and, developing itself 
still farther, produces effective sensibility, which is 
only the effect of a certain kind of organization. 

All human actions are the necessary result either 
of the internal motion of the organization, or of ex. 
ternal motions by which they are modified. 

From his cosmological theory D'Holbach deduces 
consequences with respect to society fundamentally 
analogous to the system of Helvetius. 
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HUMB. 

While sensualism was producing in France a aelF 
ish morality and an atheistic cosmology, David Hume 
(born at Edinburgh in 1711, died in 1776) carried it 
to its last consequences, and ended in skepticism. 

All the modifications of the mind which are dis- 
tinguished from sensations, and usually termed ideal, 
judgments, etc., are, according to Hume, nothing but 
sensations weakened by time or absence of the ob- 
ject, and, consequently, less certain than sensations 
strictly so called. But even the latter are themselves 
necessarily uncertain, because we have no rational 
basis which authorizes us to affirm that they corre- 
spond to their objects. 

Although Hume attacked the certainty of all fun- 
damental notions, his skeptical argumentation may 
nevertheless be referred to three principal heads* 

All judgments relative to the physical world rest 
upon the notion of cause : all our judgments relative 
to the moral world imply the notion of virtue and of 
free«will : and, finally, every theory which would em- 
brace at once the physical and the moral world in 
order to explain their origin and to conceive their uni- 
ty, implies the notion of a universal principle of all 
being, or God. 

Hume undertook, setting out with sensualism, to 
prove that these three fundamental notions, consider^ 
ed as objective cognitions, are nothing but hypotheses 
or factitious ideas, destitute of any foundation in the 
human mind. 

In the physical world, experience shows us the re- 
lations of succession or simultaneousness in facts. 
but it shows us nothing more. Now, from the fiid 
that A coexists with B, we cannot conclude that one 
depends upon the other \ so, \{ B com^^ ^\et k^^^ 
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cannot any more conclude that A is the cause of B. 
In a word, any affirmation of cause and effect goes 
beyond the simple relations established by sensation, 
which is the sole element of human knowledge ; it is 
the unreasonable pretension of extracting from that 
primitive stock of the intelligence notions of which it 
does not contain the germes. But, at the same time, 
if we renounce the idea of cause, all our judgments 
respecting the physical world necessarily fall to 
pieces. For, in the first place, we cannot begin in 
the slightest degree to explain the phenomena of na- 
ture except by applying the idea of cause ; and, in 
the next place, it is by this idea, and by this idea 
alone, that we can believe in the existence even of 
bodies ; we believe in them, in fact, only because we 
consider them as causes of our sensations. 

The notions upon which rest our judgments rela- 
tive to the moral world have not a more real basis. 
Limited necessarily within the sphere of sensations, 
man can have no other reasonable motive of action 
than the notion of his own personal interest ; the 
idea of virtue, on the contrary, implies something 
distinct from selfishness; it has, therefore, no prin- 
ciple in the intelligence. Virtue can proceed only 
from a sentiment destitute of all rational motive, and 
which Hume compares to taste ; but as this senti- 
ment, according to his system, has no foundation 
which the reason can conceive, we come again on 
this point to skepticism. And as to the idea of free- 
will, we feel very clearly that we will, but we feel 
nothing farther. Internal experience, which estab- 
lishes the fact of volition, can teach us nothing in 
regard to the origin of the fact which is attributed to 
a free power. The notion of freedom \s, \i^"sA^'^> 
contradictory; the free choice is noX^ss^X^'^^^''^^'^ 
motivea, and every detennining moXiv^ \a Vcw SJcw^^^^ 
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analysis only a stronger sensation, which necessarily 
constrains the will. 

Finally, the human mind is unable to ascend by 
any legitimate exercise of its faculties to the notioa 
of a universal principle of beings. If we take 
ground upon the elements furnished by sensation (and 
tills is all the ground we have to go upon), we can 
arrive at the idea of Grod only by way of induction, 
that is to say, by considering Grod as the cause and 
the universe as the effect. The notion of cause is 
radically uncertain ; and, even if it had any real valid- 
ity within the sphere of facts of observation, it would 
not follow that it must have the same validity when 
transferred out of the sphere of human experience. 

Hume applied the sensual philosophy to the history 
of religious beliefs. Men originally adored only the 
phenomena of nature, whose power appeared to them 
terrible or beneficent. From abstraction to abstrac* 
tion, they have been transformed into gods ; the hu- 
man mind has formed beyond the visible world an- 
other world of its own invention. 

SECTION IL 

DESCARTES. 

Historical Notice*. 

Rtvk Descartes was born at La Haye, in Tou« 
raine, in 1596. He embraced the military profes- 
sion ; but the life of the camp disturbed his medlta^ 
tions. After travelling in several countries of Eu- 
rope, he retired to Holland to give himself up exclu- 
sively to the works he had planned. His great dis- 
coveries in the mathematical and physical sciences 
/tad already revealed his gemxi^ mhi^^ii he nublished 
A/s twoorincipal philosophica\ 'wotVa,Vi>» uiicttwia 
^ ^Af Method of rightly conducting reoMU and Vmm** 
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fM$ig truth in ike tdenees, and his MeditatUms on 
Jnrtt Philosopky, The partisans of the philosophy 
of Aristotle, whom Descartes had vigorously attack- 
ed, did not always limit themselves to the use of the 
weapons of discussion against him* Vdet, professor 
of theology in the Protestant University of Utrecht, 
pursued him with atrocious calumnies. Christina, 
qneen of Sweden, offered him an asylum at Stock* 
holm, where he ended his days in 1650. At the re- 
quest of the ambassador of France, his mortal re- 
mains were transported to Paris. 

Expontion. 

Descartes considered human science, and particu- 
larly philosophy, as an effort of human reason to de- 
duce from first causes rules for the conduct of life 
and for the practical arts. Comparing the existing 
science of his times with this ideal standard, he con- 
cluded it was far from being conformed to it. On 
one hand, there were principles grounded not in rea- 
son, but in a blind confidence in the scientific tradi- 
tions of the past ; on the other, consequences which 
often had no practical results ; in a word, uncertain- 
ty in its bases, barrenness in effects : such appeared 
to him the fundamental vices of contemporary sci- 
ence. 

He hence concluded the necessity of reconstructing 
the edifice of human knowledge. He could not pro- 
ceed in this reconstruction except upon the ideas of 
others, or upon his own. To accept, by faith in an- 
other, the principles necessary to this great work, 
would be to throw science into the very condition 
from which he wished to rescue it. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, first of all to isolate himseK ^tom ^V 
Jdeas received among men, and to retire \Tilo\ftft o^xv 
tttoughta. *Bat these might themselvea T)i\ao \« ^s^ 
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assemblage of errors, or» at least, a mixture of emr 
and truth. There would be do means of diacrimina* 
ting so long as he retained a single one of those ideu 
as true, or conformed to reality ; for the error mig^ 
be found in that very idea. It was requisite, th«ra- 
fore, in the second place, to isolate himself from iD 
his own ideas, that is, to hold them for doubtful, ai 
he had already held for doubtful the opinions of oth- 
ers. There remained, accordingly, nothing but doubt, 
and he was forced to seek in it the principle of Uw 
reconstruction of all human ideas. ** It is not to-day 
for the first time that I have perceived in myself thtt 
from my earliest years I have received a great maay 
false opinions as true, and that what I have built upoa 
principles so badly ascertained can be only ymrj 
doubtful and uncertain. And, accordingly, I hafs 
decidedly judged that I must seriously undertake 
some time in my life to rid myself of all the opinioas 
I had before taken upon trust, and begin altogethv 
anew from the foundation, if I would establidi any* 
thin^ firm and constant in science." 

But doubt iniplies actual thinking, and actual thiok> 
ing implies existence. I doubt, then I think ; I thiok, 
thun I exist : thus man finds himself in the very aet 
of doubting. Here Descartes seized, or thought he 
seized, in self-consciousness, a fact and a principls. 
The fact was the doubting, the thinking, the exisU 
ing: the principle was the relation of doubt to 
thought, of thought to existence. He affirmod 
thought as contained in the idea of doubting ; he at 
firmed existence as contained in the idea of tbinkioff ; 
the perception of these relations transformed ilaSf 
into this general principle : everything which ia clear* 
ly contained in the idea of a thing, may be affinaad 
of that thing. 
But hitberto Deacartes bad itfA adm&Dfta^VM^tnk 
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his own inward consciousness, and here the question 
was whether he couid do so ; whether, instead of pos- 
seasiog solely the knowledge of himself as a thinking 
being, he could attain, hy means of thought, to a 
knowledge of realities external to himself. The 
problem to be solved was this : To find an idea which 
could not subsist as a conception of the mind with- 
out its object itself having also existence : an idea 
which could be subjectively possible only as far as it 
was objectively real. Descartes propounded the idea 
of a supremely perfect being as the principle of the 
connexion of the ideal and real. The idea of su- 
preme perfection implies existence, since existence 
IS itself a perfection. ** If we ask, not in regard to a 
body, but in regard to anything, whatever it may be, 
wliich has in itself all the perfections which can be 
together, whether existence is to be reckoned among 
them, we may at first, it is true, be in doubt about it, 
because our mind, which is finite, not being accus- 
tomed to consider them except separately, may not 
perhaps perceive at the first glance how necessarily 
they are joined together. But if we carefully exam- 
ine whether existence belongs to a being supremely 
powerful, and what sort of existence, we shall find 
ourselves able clearly and distinctly to know, first, 
that at least possible existence agrees with him, as 
well as with all other things of which we have in our- 
selves any distinct idea, even those which are com- 
posed of fictions of our own mind : and next, because 
we cannot think that his existence is possible, with- 
out knowing at the same time — ^keeping in mind his 
infinite power— that he can exist by his own force, 
we conclude that he really exists, and that he has 
been from all eternity ; for it is very evid^td. it^m 
the hgbt of nature that that which exiala \>y \\a o^yi 
broe exiata always ; and thus we shaAi Vxio^ ^^^^^^ 
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necessary existence is contained in the idea of a so* 
premely powerful being, not by a fiction of the un- 
derstanding, but because it belongs to the true and 
immutable nature of such a being to exist ; and it 
will be easy for us to know that it is impossible for 
this supremely powerful being not to have in himself 
all other perf^tions that are contained in the idea of 
€rod, in such sort that, of their own proper natara 
and without any fiction of the understanding, they 
are always joined together and exist in Grod." Thns, 
just as I affirm my own existence, because its idea 
is contained in the notion of thinking, so I affirm the 
existence of the supremely perfect being, because the 
idea of existence is containeid in the very idea of such 
a being. The existence of an external reality restSi 
therefore, upon the same logical basis as the internal 
reality. 

In his third Meditation^ which is the one where ha 
eeeks to pass out from the consciousness of m^ to 
Grod, Descartes endeavoured to demonstrate the es* 
istence of Grod, not from the internal characteristics 
of the idea of the infinite, but from its external re. 
lations, that is to say, by ascending from the idea to 
the cause of the idea. He had said : My intelliaence^ 
being finite, has not derived from itself the i<wa of 
the infinite ; every finite cause, of whatever sort, is 
equally incapable of producing it ; it must have been 
produced in me by the infinite himself. But in his 
Reply to the Objections brought against him, be in- 
sisted upon the proof deduced from the internal 
characteristics of the idea of God. The first of 
these proofe, the proof d posteriori^ supposes, besides 
the idea of the infinitely perfect being, the certainty 
c/ the notion of cause ; the proof d priori supposes 
joothing more than the logical iiol\ou ol ^^ 'vD&aSis^ 
^^ua proof irao conceived by Deacat\es aa oc^^ "Qm^ 
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ample affirmation of what is contained in that idea, 
just as the principle, lifunk, therefore I exists was 
only the affirmation of what is contained in the idea 
of thinking. The second act of the intelligence was 
thus identical with the first ; it was only a transform, 
ation of it. The proof d priori agreed, therefore, 
much better than the other with his fundamental pro- 
oess of the reason ; and, accordingly, it has prevailed 
in the Cartesian philosophy. 

We have seen what, according to Descartes, is the 
necessary development of , the mind contemplating 
itself: this development is not complete except as it 
implies God. Without the notion of God, man might 
suppose that even in his clearest ideas he is the sport 
of an evil genius devoted to deceiving him, or, at 
least, he could not find in his mind anything neces- 
sarily repugnant to such a supposition. But thought, 
resolving itself in the last analysis into the idea of 
the supremely perfect and supremely true heing, ex- 
cludes the possibility of such an external illusion, 
just as primitively the idea of thinking, resolving it- 
self into that of existence, excludes purely internal 
doubt. 

Descartes had thus arrived at the knowledge of an 
external reality, the source of all reality, by applying 
this principle : Everything which is contained in the 
idea of a thing must be affirmed of the thing itself. 
It was by carrying out the application of the same 
principle that he arrived at the knowledge of all re- 
alities. But, as he was liable to make false applica- 
ti<His of it, it was needfhl to inquire how man is led 
into error, in order to avoid error in its cause. From 
whence, then, comes error ? Does it come from the 
intelligence or from the will ? The mle\\\g|ewi^ ^XQ* 
daeea ideas, and no idea, can be false, Y>eea.>3A^ ^^oesG^ 
tbe idea of a thing would not coniaia vYiaX VX c«or 

£ 2 
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tained. Error has not, then, iu root in the in 
gBDce ; it can haTO place only when man, by an 8 
willy affirms what is not contained in \6eaa. **l 
whoice, then, spring my errors 7 from this alone, 
the will being more ample and extensive than 
understanding, I do not restrain it within the f 
limits, bat I extend it also to things I do not ui 
stand, in respect to which, being in itself indifie 
it gets Tery easily astray, and chooses the falsi 
the true, the bad for the good ; and thus I am U 
err and to sin." The general rule of human j 
ments is reduced, therefore, to keeping the will i 
in the limits of the understanding. 

DeKartes believed he had ascertained by thii 
ries of processes, which he called methodical di 
the foundations of human certainty. This basij 
ing established, he began to work at the constnu 
of the system of human knowledge. 

Man finds in his consciousness two sorts of id 
the idea of thought, and the idea of extension, 
human ideas belong to these two categories ; fo 
other ideas, whether relative to what is called 
or to what is called body, express, the first only 
ticular attributes of thought, and the second only 
ticular attributes of extension. And as these 
mary ideas are essentially distinct, he concluded 
the substances whose fundamental attributes an 
spectively thought and extension are themselves 
oessarily distinct. The world, then, comprehends 
classes of beings of difierent nature, spirits, and i 
Cer or bodies. Thus reasoning, Descartes was 1< 
maintain that the essence of spirit is in thought, 
Ae essence of matter in extension ; and this was 
ofthefiMndameotal principles of aU Vnulheorles, w 
ieii into two divisions, the phakaov^':} ^ «^ 
cte^UloMphjr of bodiea. 
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The theory of spirits comprehends that of Grod, 
and of man so far as he is a thinking being. The 
idea of God, implying unity, excludes divisibility and 
extension. God is then a spirit, and not a body. 
Sensation supposes a body : there is, therefore, no 
sensatioa in God ; he is pure intelligence and pure 
will. 

In regard to created spirits, the most remarkable 
part of Cartesianism is its theory of innate ideas. 
The intelligence possesses the idea of the infinite ; 
and as it is at the same time a finite intelligence, it 
coald not acquire this idea by its own operations, lim- 
ited like itself. This idea, then, and all others which 
are a derivation, a particularization of it, are not 
acquired ideas : they are communicated to the mind 
by the Creator ; they are innate. Here Descartes 
took the opposite extreme from Bacon, who regarded 
the human soul as a iahula rasa, a blank surface. 
Descartes did not, however, pretend that these ideas 
were innate in the sense that they were constantly 
present to the mind. " When I say that any idea is 
ix>m with us, or that it is naturally imprinted on our 
souls, I do not mean that it is always present in 
thought, for this would be contrary to fact ; but only 
that we have in ourselves the faculty of reprodu- 
dng It." 

Descartes maintained a great difierence between 
the mode of proving the existence of spirit and that 
of proving the existence of body. It is true that in 
his system the divine veracity was the primitive and 
general guarantee of human ideas in the sense re- 
marked above. But, this guarantee being supposed, 
we come to the conclusion that spirits exist by devel- 
>ping what is contained in the very nolVow o^ \Xio>x^N^ 
wM^ by developing the notion of exle\iA\otL ^ov», 
pb could oot conclude the eidalenciQ oi 
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Thought implies in itself the existence of the think- 
ing subject. But the notion of extension does not 
imply necessarily the existence of an extended ob- 
ject : it may be a simple nrKxIification of the mind. 
To demonstrate the existence of bodies requires the 
intervention of an element distinct from the idea ; we 
must rest upon the natural impulse which leads us to 
believe in our sensations ; this impulse or instinct 
cannot itself be conceived as having the truth for its 
end, except as an impulse from the author ^f our na- 
ture. The certainty of the existence of bodies de- 
pends, therefore, upon the divine veracity, inasmuch 
as it is the guarantee not only of our ideas, but of our 
instincts, which amounts to saying that we only he» 
Ueve the existence of bodies, while we conceive the 
existence of spirits. 

Having in this way established the existence of 
the corporeal world, Descartes made it the second 
object of his speculations. Here is manifested a cor- 
relation between his theory of spirits and his theorv 
of bodies. In the spiritual substance we distinguish 
thought, which is essential ; then will, which is in some 
sort thought in motion. In the corporeal substance 
we distinguish extension, which is essential, and then 
motion produced in it. Physical philosophy is, theoy 
radically the theory both of the immutable properties 
of extension and of the changeable properties which 
depend upon motion. All explanations, therefore, of 
material phenomena ought to be deduced from me- 
chanics, resting on the basis of geometry. 

Descartes applied his mechanical philosophy first 

to the phenomena of the inorganic world. In his 

metaphysics he had recognised God as the creator 

ofmatter and <he p rime mover of lV\e MnWetve. God, 

according to the remark of Paaca\, ^^pyeAx^ ^ ^^ 

^o»daf&e Cartesian cownology mA^ w> |i?itk %. fse*. 
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tj9 the world at the beginning, and to set things ago- 
log. But, this done, mechanics was to explain all 
the operations of nature. Thus Descartes banished 
from physical theories all inquiries after final causes. 
These inquiries, according to him, were presumption, 
and a hinderance to the progress of science : presump. 
tion, because the limited mind of man should not pre- 
tend to discover the ends proposed by infinite intelli* 
gence ; an obstacle to the progress of science, be- 
cause they diverted science from the observation of 
efficient causes to plunge it in speculations concern- 
ing occult causes. 

Descartes banished also the idea of space, in as 
far as different from the idea of body. The idea of 
space is nothing but a modification of the idea of ex- 
tension ; and, as extension is the essence of bodies, 
there can exist no space where body is wanting ; in 
other words, a vacuum is impossible. He rejected 
also indivisible elements, called atoms ; such an in- 
divisibility is incompatible with the notion of exten- 
sion, and extension cannot be composed except of 
elements analogous to it. He held, consequently, 
the infinite divisibility of matter, and, at the same 
time, its unlimited extension. To suppose the ma- 
terial universe actually limited, would be to suppose 
beyond those limits an infinite void, a thing contra- 
dictory to the principles of his philosophy. 

He deduced from his ideas concerning extension 
and vacuum, combined with the general principles 
of mechanics, his celebrated theory of vortexes^ which 
belongs to the history of physics. It has given way 
to the theory of Newton concerning gravitation. 
The vacuum, banished by Descartes, has reappeared 
\n the system of his rival. 

Pursuing the development of his mecYiMacB\ ^eo- 
jy, Descartoa applied it to organic beiiigs. Kwcoa^ 
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are nothing but automata destitute of any faculty of 
feeling. The movements which they perform, how* 
ever orderly they may be, do not prove, any more 
than the motions of a chronometer, the existence of 
a thinking principle in them ; and as there is nothing 
useless in nature, it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose souls created merely to produce an order of phe* 
nomena which might exist without their intervention. 
All the phenomena of organic life manifested in 
brutes, and still more those manifested in vegetableSf 
may and should be referred to the laws of motion. 
It is the same with the organic life of man : the sen- 
sations and passions, without doubt, have their seat 
in the spiritual principle, but their physical causes 
fall under the general theory of mecluaiics applied to 
tile human organization. 

If we cast a glance over the whole doctrine of 
Descartes, we see that his philosophy relative to the 
corporeal world is entirely separated from his philoe* 
ophy of spirits. He had placed at the origin of all 
bis theories two ideas, which were to contain all otb* 
era, the idea of thought and the idea of exteDsioii. 
As there existed in his system no connexion, perceiv* 
ed by the mind, between these two radical ioeasy the 
result was necessarily two orders of parallel specu- 
lations, which could never find any point of coocaf- 
rence. How, then, was tlie action of the body upon 
the soul, and of the soul upon the body, or, at leiutt 
their mutual correlation, to be conceived 7 In this 
point the philosophy of Descartes had a great defect; 
many of his disciples, particularly Malebrancboy en- 
deavoured to fill up the chasm by the hypothetia of 
occasional causes, of which we shall presently spaaL 
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Ohservathiu* 

1. In regard to the philosophy of Descartes, we 
ought to distinguish between the theories he put forth 
and the impulse he gave to the human mind. Many 
of his theories have been abandoned ; but the im. 
poise communicated by Descartes in his resistance to 
the yoke of routine and the prejudices of the school- 
men has always lasted. 

2. The methodical doubt of Descartes has given 
rise in these later times to long discussions concern- 
ing the basis and rule of human reason, to which we 
shall return. 

3. Most philosophers have sought for a certain 
logical process by which to pass from the internal to 
the external, from thought to outward realities. Des- 
cartes resolved this question by the process adopted 
by St. Anselm at the earliest period of scientific or- 
ganization in the Middle Ages. The solidity of the 
Cartesian theories depends fundamentally upon the 
question what validity is to be attributed to the dem- 
onstration of the existence of the infinite from the 
idea of the infinite. 

4. In maintaining that thought is all the essence 
of spirit, and that extension is all the essence of 
matter, Cartesianism laid down the principle of a 
radical divorce between the spiritual and physical 
sciences. 

5. By its theory of innate ideas Cartesianism was 
a reaction against the sensualism of the English 
philosophy of Bacon, and particularly against the 
nominal philosophy of Hobbes. It has also furnished 
powerful considerations in favour of the immortality 
of the soul. 

A The pretension of reducing all tVie ^\v^«k\c«^«i\- 
mices to naecJuuuGal Jaws has not Yjeeu fekNO>M:^^^l 
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subsequent deyelopments of those very sciences. 
The progress of physiology, both animal and vegeta- 
ble, hai established that the phenomena of organiQ 
life adhere primitively to very different laws. 

7. Considered in respect to its principles and its 
starting point, the philosophy of Descartes excited 
the observation of internal facts, as the philosophy 
of Bacon excited the observation of external facts. 
The latter was the flowing outward of thought to. 
wards sensations, the former was the flowing back of 
thought upon itself. Modern psychology was bom 
of Cartesianism. 

MALEBRANCHB. 

Historical Notices. 

Nicholas Malbbrancbb, born at Paris in 1688, 
entered the congregation of the Oratory. The read* 
Ing of Descar tea's Treatise on Man determined his 
philosophical vocation, which he embraced with en- 
thusiasm. He published successively his Search af* 
ier Tniih; Christian Conversations; Christian and 
Metaphysical Meditations; a Treatise of Morals; 
Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion ; which drew 
the attention of the most distinguished men of Eu* 
rope. He had controversies to nmintain with Aiw 
naud, Bossuet, Father Lamy, and Regis. His la* 
hours ended only with his life. The contemplative 
genius of Malebranche led him to seek for peaceful 
seclusion. This Christian Plato loved to meditate 
under the shade of the beautiful trees of the college 
of Juilly, where his memory is still fresh. 

Exposition, 

The whole structure of Ma\ebTuicW% ^^^mo^ 
*^Bats upoa the diatinctioQ beiwcea Mim» %bA^ wGfiQ'- 
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nieiits. The {diilosophen who had most inaisted on 
the dualiam of the human mind had confined them- 
aelree for the most part to opposing sensations to 
ideas. Malebranche dug deeper into this dualism ; 
he remarked that the element opposed to ideas, or, at 
leesty eesentially distinct from them, had a character- 
istic peculiar to itself, independently of the various 
OBuees whidi might produce it; that this element 
oooaiBte in the sentiment which informs the soul of 
its modifications, whatever might be the origin, inter- 
nal or external, of the sentiment itself. 
- Ideas are the sight, the vision of the mind. Now 
non-being, having no properties, is not visible. To 
see nothing and not to see anything are the same 
thing. Ideas are, then, only the vision of something 
which exists ; an icjea is, therefore, not a simple mod- 
ification of the soul, but the manifestation of an ob- 
jeet really existing out of the soul. 

It is not so with the sentiments. Thereby the 
Blind conceives nothing ; it is only made aware of 
ill actual state, without explaining, without compre- 
hending it ; sentiment is nothing but a confused echo 
of a simple modification of the soul. 

The subjects of ideas are eternal, immutable, ne- 
eesaary ; either they do not appear to the mind, or 
fhey appear in that character. Sentiment corre- 
aponds only to modifications which might or might 
not be. 

It follows from these principles that everything of 
which we have an idea exists, and it is in vain to ob- 
ject that we have frequently an idea of things which 
do not exist. This objection rests upon a confusion 
of ideas with sentiments ; and, in order to make it 
dear, let us take two examples, one Vci \)cv^ tcwc^t^ 
wvHd, the other in the purely phys\ca\ ^ot\^. 
Zs^ £nt plt^o0f I iauLffine a nna wx^ina'n^ 
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good and just action. If that man really <«"Mfd| I 
could not be made aware of his existence and of hi* 
action but by my sensations, or» in the last analyiH^ 
by simple modifications of my own soul. In repfe* 
senting to myself that action which does not actually 
exist, I remain, therefore, in the domain of flentinmi^ 
I do not enter into that of ideas. The objectp ths. 
sole object of the idea, is not the action, but the good 
quality of the action ; and this quality is nothing Inl 
a particularization of what the mind conceives as aa 
eternal reality, namely, justice or rectitude. By the, 
idea I see what is ; in the way of sentiment my aoal 
is modified ^without any object of that modificatiaa 
existing. 

Consider next the notions which we form of wbtt 
is called the world of bodies. Everything which thi 
mind therein conceives is reduced to relations of fig> 
ure, and all relations of figure are resolvable into tha 
general idea of extension, which particularizes itself 
in such or such a figure. This intelligible extenaios 
is very different from actual extension. ^ The lattsr 
is determinate, limited ; the former is conceived as 
infinite, since it contains all possible figures; butt at 
though purely intellectual, it is supremely real, sinoe 
it is infinite, and all the relations of figures whick 
subsist in it are immutable and necessary. But it 
we have the idea of intelligible extension, we havi 
only the sentiment of actual and determinate ezteft" 
sion. Sounds, colours, in a word, everythins Unt 
does not fall within the relations of figures, make do* 
thing conceived by the mind, but only apprize it thit 
it experiences such or such a sensation by ocoaspot 
of a body which it believes to exist. This being ^ 
iablished, when we represent to ourselves an oqjpiljl' 
which does not reaUy exi^l, yiWx ^ ^^ m^t ,Qig^ 
omd aeea the figure wUlcVi Nve ^vxi^wto Nft \> i W A J H 
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idations with other figures ; now all this exists real. 
\j ia the intelligible extension. As to the colours 
and other analogous properties which we give it in 
imagination, they express not the objects of ideas, but 
the objects of our sentiments ; and, although the ob. 
ject of our sentiments does not exist, the object of 
our ideas subsists none the less. Everything which 
is relative to sentiment may or may not be ; but here, 
as before, we can conceive of nothing wiiich has not 
existence. 

Setting out with this theory, we must conclude that 
philosophy rests only on the connexion of ideas. 
Wherever this connexion is broken, wherever ideas 
&il and give way to sentiment, the mind remains in 
darkness. The philosopher should therefore seek 
for an idea to which he can attach by indissoluble 
bonds the whole chain of human ideas. 

After the example of Descartes, Medebranche pla- 
ces the principle of science in the idea of Grod, or of 
the infinitely perfect Being. On the one hand, this 
idea implies the existence of its object ; and, on the 
other, the idea of the infinite contains all other ideas, 
which can never be anything but particular aspects 
of the one universal idea of being. And as the idea 
of self, of the me, which is the starting-point of phi. 
losophy, is finite, it follows that the finite coexists 
with the infinite. From hence the idea of creation, 
since the notion of the finite does not imply that of 
necessary existence. 

The universe is the most perfect which could ex. 
ist. Grod, contemplating all possible worlds, could 
not have wished to realize a less perfect world in 
preference to a world in which the divine perfections 
wouki be more completely reflected, ^ot ^iwix^ 
could be BO reason for preferring the \eaa \o \)w& vcvot^ 
pei^t, and choice without reason woM\d\j^ coxiVt^w:^ 
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to the diyine wisdom. But it should be remarked 
that the perfection of the world supposes that God^ 
who is the sovereign power and the sovereign wis* 
dom, acts by laws the most general and simple* just 
as finite agents act according to laws as much lea 
simple and as much less general as they themsdvet 
are less wise and powerful. Placing ourselves ia 
this point of view, we conceive how that which we 
take for imperfection in the work of the Creator k 
inherent in the very perfection of his work. These 
apparent imperfections are a sequence of the mosl 
general, that is, the most perfect laws ; and the world 
is better with its general laws, spite of their paMico- 
lar inconveniences, than it would be by the supprsM* 
ion of the inconveniences, involving, as it wouldy tiM 
destruction of general laws. 

But of what beings is the universe composed t Do 
there exist spirits and bodies 7 Does there ezitt evea 
a difference of nature between spirits and bodiea 1 

The idea of body or of matter resolves itself into 
that of actual extension. Is extension a subslanse 
or a mode 7 We cannot think of a circle or a aquara 
without thinking of extension ; squareness and round* 
ness are therefore only modifications of exteiisioa< 
But we can think of extension without thini^ing gf 
anything else ; it is, therefore, not a simple iiio£^ il 
is a substance. Now the idea of extension doea nol 
imply that of thought : consequently, matter* 
essence is extension, must be, if it really exist, a 
stance essentially different from the ihinkiftg mb. 
•tance or spirit. 

This distinction being established, it is dear All 

God, in creating the world, was behooved to give hirlh 

to a world oC spirits. For he p roduoea iStX wUeh 

iv most perfect ; and beings ca^\e o^i^DaBSluai^i* 

4 of kaowing and loving, aie vi\d«DSikj ^ 
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wperior to that of body. Thus the existence of spir- 
its is contained in the very idea of creation. 

But does the connexion of ideas lead us equally to 
acknowledge the existence of bodies 1 In the first 
place, we conceive no necessary connexion between 
the impressions which are called sensations and the 
existence of external objects, since God, by the effi. 
cacy of his infinite power, might produce these same 
impressions if the corporeal world did not exist. If 
these impressions, considered in themselves, do not 
prove its existence, we must go higher ; we must, as 
Descartes has done, combine the natural instinct 
which leads us to believe in the testimony of our 
senses with the veracity of God. But here again 
the chain of ideas is broken, when we wish to make 
it result in the existence of bodies. Without doubt, 
the veracity of God would be an infallible guarantee 
of our sensations, if the instinct which leads us to re- 
fer onr sensations to external objects was really in- 
vincible. But it is not: God furnishes us with a 
moans of resisting this impulse, and this means is 
the possibility conceived by us of sensations as con- 
•tant and as uniform without the intervention of bod. 
ies as with their intervention. Malebranche con- 
dodes, therefore, that the existence of bodies cannot 
be known with certainty except by revelation. 

The objection has been made to this last opinion 
that it is reasoning in a circle, since revelation itself 
supposes faith in the senses which attest the facts im. 
plied in the idea of revelation. But the partisans of 
the philosophy of Malebranche contend that it avoids 
this paralogism. Even if bodies do not exist, still 
we must always admit that the sensible impressions 
respecting revelation are produced in vis \>^ ^vNvafe 
pawer, Now it would he repugnant to X\\^ vi\a.^om 
^ Chd to produce auch a system of aip^eaxaJCkC^*^ 

F 2 
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these appearances did not actually contain a difin 
revelation. This laid down, it would, they aay, b 
Indeed a vicious circle to conclude the ezisteDce a 
bodies from revelation, and revelation from the exiH 
ence of bodies. But this is not the case. Pros 
sensible appearances, whether the phenomena are o 
ire not connected with real bodies, we conclude tb 
txistence of a divine revelation on the ground of tb 
iivine wisdom. Then, hearkening to the divine word 
without pretending to know beforehand whether bod 
ies have a substantial existence or not, we learn thi 
it expressly teaches their existence. Thus we ree 
ognise, upon the authority of revelation, that our sea 
sible impressions do correspond to external objaet 
called bodies ; and we have admitted revelation b 
merely combining the fact of sensible impressioa 
with another term, to wit, the divine wisdom. 

But if the universe is composed of two aorta o 
beingrs— <»f spirits, whose existence is demonatratai 
and of bodies, whose existence is revealed— the gel 
eral notion of the universe depends upon the idea w 
form of the relations that exist between these Iw 
parts of creation. Are they independent of eac 
other, or do they reciprocally act upon each other 
It is a fact, that when my soul wills it, a motioD i 
produced in my arm, and by my arm in (Hher 
ies which it displaces. It is a ftust, also, that m 
tions spring up in my soul as if they were a result < 
the action of the bodies that surround me. But th 
thinking substance and the extended substance are s 
essentially independent of each other, that it ia in 
possible to admit that the one should produce a mod 
ilcation of the soul, which is a spiritual effect, and thi 
ihe other should produce a material efiect« such s 
motion. Thin reciprocal acl\oa \» ^^nut^tot^ ^ 
VptMnt ; the correlaiioAwUcVieiuMiWmwikiHi 
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ind body remits from the general laws established 
hf the Creator, according to which he himself pro- 
daoea both the motions of body by occanon of yoli- 
tiona of the soul, and the impressions or sensations 
of the soul by oecanon of the presence of bodies. In 

, both eases Gkxl alone is the real and immediate cause 
ci these effects ; spirits and bodies are nothing but 
oeeasionai causes. 

Prom the general notion of the universe he pass, 
es to the theory of mind and body, to psychology and 
to physics. 

The general principle of physics is that all bodies 
are homogeneous, since extension, which is their es- 
■enoet is the same in ail. Material phenomena are 
nothing but differences in the external form of bodies, 
andin the configuration of the insensible particles of 
which they are composed, or differences in the rela. 
tions of distance. All changes which take place in 
bodies are consequently produced by motion, which 
modifies both the external or internal form of the 
bodiesy and the relations of distance which exist be- 
tween them. And as matter or extension implies 
no idea of motion, all the motions of nature are an 
immediate and permanent impulse of divine power, 
Which acts conformably to sovereign wisdom, ac 
cording to laws the most simple and general. That 
which is called the concussion of bodies is not the 
real cause of the communication of motion, it is only 
the occasional cause. 

The theory of spirits is divided into two parts : the 
one treats of the intelligence, the other of the will. 

The intelligence, as has been said, lives and sub- 
■ists only in ideas, and ideas are the divine essence. 
It follows from this^ first, that wo see eN^t^\.\\\v\3j^vQL 
CffH^ even the corporeal world. ¥ot \)weX>NVi\OoLHi^ 

Jw/Zr «M in ttmterial nature ia the mxe)^^'^ ^'v^* 
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nitc, necessary extension, which is God himself; the 
rest is not the object of the vision of the mind. We 
do not really see it, we feel it ; and the obscure sea* 
timent attests only the modifications of our soul. 

It follows, in the second place, that intelligeooe is 
a pr^rpetual revelation. Ideas not being in us« but 
out ot us, it is God who produces them in our miodi 
]Sut ho du<:H not produce them except by occasion of 
the attention which wo will to bestow upon them. 
Thus ijtHl is the efficient cause of ideas ; the atten- 
tion uf man is the occasional cause. 

It follows, in the third place, that progress in 
knowledge depends upon the strength of attention ; 
and, us thin [Kiwer is limited, as well as the capacity 
of the Houl, in order to derive from it the greatest aiL 
vontnge possible, we ought to withdraw it from the 
dark regiun of sentiment, and to concentrate it upon 
tlu! lumiiiouif rfigion of ideas. 

It folio WH, lastly, tlii^ error results only from the 
conAisiori of ideuii and sentiments. It is an attempt 
to trauMform a sentiment into an idea, or to d^raoe 
an UUm to the condition of a sentiment. 

l^iis theory of the intelligence Viads to a coire* 
ipfinding theory of tho will. As God in at once the 
cauHo and tliu object of our intelligence, so he is at 
once the cuuho and obj(sct of our love. Our invin- 
cible love of good in general is nothing but an iro* 
puUe uf tlio love with which God loves his own M^ 
ture ur tin; immutable order of the universe, just as 
our knowledge of tlie true is nothing but a commu- 
nication of the iduos by which he knows himself. 
Our particular desires are the occasional cause of 
this good that is done by (in] us, just aa our attention 
/# i/w occaMional cause of the ll(;ht which enlightens 
ourMouL 
'But, ua WQ eon turn our altontionCtcvia i^^osftMn^ 
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platioa of ideas, to wander and dissipate it in the 
•badovra of tentiment^ so we can pervert our desires 
from the immutahle world represented by ideas, to 
&tten them in a sort upon the series of false judg. 
ments which sentiment leads us to pass. When we 
search for truth in our own mere modes of feeling, 
it is error ; when we seek there for good, it is vice. 

In a word, everything that there is positive and 
substantial in love or the emotion of the soul, is pro-* 
duced by Grod : we produce, not that love in itself 
bat only good or bad applications of that love. 

Resuming the foregoing principles, we comprehend 
both the nature of man and the duties that flow from 
iL God is, by his power, the efficient cause of all 
motions executed by the body ; our will is only the 
occasional cause. In this first relation, our fuuda. 
mental duty consists in regulating our motions ac- 
cording to clear ideas, as God regulates his activity 
according to a clear view of all things. God is, by 
Vm intelligence, the efficient cause of all our ideas ; 
our attention is only the occasional cause. In this 
second relation, our fundamental duty is to concen. 
irate our attention upon ideas, and to consult them 
perpetually. God is, by his love, the efficient cause 
of ours, or of our inclination to happiness ; our desires 
are only the occasional cause of our participation in 
happiness. In this relation our duty is to connect our 
desires with ideas, just as the Holy Spirit is united to 
the Word. 

Ifalebranche endeavoured in many ways to com. 
hliie his philosophical theories with Christianity. 

From his doctrine of optimism he concluded that 

the incarnation of Christ was a necessary condition 

of the perfection of the creation itself. Without this 

intimate uaioa of God with humauW^, ^iv^ >iatwi^ 

iummjaity with natate, the world ^o\Ad.uo\.\v^'i^^^^^^ 
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as perfect as it could be ; it would not have been 
worthy of Grod, since God cannot prefer the lew 
perfect to the more perfect. 

From his theory of ideas and sentiments he con- 
cluded that the propensity which inclines men to 
look rather to liveliness of sentiment than to clear* 
ness of ideas was the indication of a profound dis- 
order in his being ; a disorder which supposes an oif- 
§inal fall, with which is connected the doctrine of n- 
emption. 

From the principle that the divine wisdom, choos- 
ing always the most perfect means, must act by laws 
the most simple and general, he inferred that the 
laws by which grace was distributed corresponded 
to the laws of the creation. He recognised in na- 
ture the symbols of the supernatural world. 

Observations, 

1. Malebranche endeavoured to imprint upon bis 
philosophy the characteristics of simplicity and unity 
which God had, in his view, given to the laws of 
creation. All parts of his system, which is very 
fruitful in varied applications, refers to some general 
principles with which they were in his view strictly 
connected. The unity of his conceptions is even 
more remarkable than their extent. 

2. His theory of ideas is in many respects a re- 
production of that of Plato. But he made it his own 
by his profound analysis of ideas and sentiments ; by 
showing that if ideas are the vision of the infinite 
being, participated by creatures, sentiments are the 
consciousness of their limits. By the theory of in- 
telligible extension he wished to fill up a chasm in 
PJatonism which did not explain how the physical 

univene could be the object oC \deaa. TVift vjiM«Bk 
of tlw vision of all things iu God cio^nin^ ^^ax ^ 
y^ied paycbology. 
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8. The philosophy of Malebranche runs into ideal* 
kniy in the same sense that it excludes from the do. 
main of rational speculation the notion of the exist. 
ence of bodies. This notion is rested neither upon 
a natural belief nor upon a philosophical demonstra- 
tion. It results, on the other hand, from his theory 
of intelligible extension, that we see everything in 
the corporeal world except bodies. It results also 
from his system of occasional causes, that, properly 
speaking, we do not even feel bodies which are not 
represented as acting in any way upon the soul. 

4. Malebranche has been reproached with having 
wished to establish that God is the only being really 
active ; from whence it has been concluded that his 
philosophy contains the germes of pantheism. But 
it should be observed that he maintains an activity 
of creatures, which is to the divine activity what the 
substance of creatures is to the divine substance. 
Finite activity supposes infinite activity, as finite ex- 
istence supposes the finite. 

5. The philosophical style of Malebranche is a 
model of clearness and modest elevscion. A serene 
light is diffused over all his writings. No metaphy- 
sician has conceived things in r manner more intel- 
lectual, and none has expressed them in a manner 
more enlivened by sensuous imagery. 

BERKELEY. 

Geobob Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, 
was bom in 1684. He died in 1758. His princi- 
pal writings are. Th^ Principles of Human KnowU 
tdge^ Dialogues of Hylas and PMlonous, 

The idealist doctrine of Berkeley destroys the ex- 
istence of the corporeal world. We can ^uow «vs5tt- 
Manoea only by the qualities inherent \n Oaewv* "t^o^ 
Xfiew emtano quality which we caa couc^Sn^ %» m«* 
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herent in a corporeal sulwtance. There exiat 
species of qualities called sensible : primary quali 
reducible to extension, and secondary qualitieSy 
as colour, odour, savour, etc. The Cartesian ph 
ophy has demonstrated that the secondary qual 
do not exist in the bodies, but in us ; that they an 
properties of an external object, but modificatioi 
the internal principle of the soul. Now, acoor 
to Berkeley, we ought to pass the same judgn 
concerning the primary qualities or extension, 
maintains that all the arguments by which It is pr 
that odour, colour, etc., do not reside in the bo 
apply equally to extension, the notion of whici] 
sides contains, according to him, contradictions w 
cannot be removed except by considering exten 
not as an entity, but a simple conception. An 
we know matter only by extension, Berkeley coi 
ded that the material world is only phenomenal, 
that there exists nothing but spirits* He beli 
that he had found in this doctrine the means ol 
stroying in their very foundations the materialist 
terns to which th« empirical philosophy of Locke 

S'veo rise in England, and which were air 
reatening the subversion of the whole niorai oi 

snvozA. 

BEifEDicT Spinoza was bom at Amsterdac 
1632, and died in 1677. He liad been brought \ 
Judaism, which he renounced to embrace opii 
destructive of all religious belieil He revived n 
rial pantheism. 

Many writers^ and even Leibnitz himaell^ ! 

pretended that Spinozism was bom of Caitesian 

Jt has been notea that Spinoza commenced his ec 

of mettiphymcal speculation by an ex^onsooa ^ 
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in that philosophy ; and that he aftervirard developed 
lus system of pantheism with a great parade of terms 
and notions borrowed from the logic and ontology of ' 
Descartes. But from his use of those notions it 
does not follow that he deduced from them correct 
consequences. 

It has been pretended, also, that the definition of 
rabstance given by Descartes contains necessarily 
the foundations of Spinozism. Descartes had said 
that a substance is that which needs nothing else in 
order to its existence :' from which it seemed to re- 
salt, that all finite beings, having need of God in order 
to exist, could be conceived only as simple attributes 
of the sole substance or of the divine Being, who alone 
exists independently of any other thing. The Car- 
tesian philosophers have, however, explained the def- 
inition of substance in a very different sense from 
that which Spinoza attributed to it. They said that 
a sabstance is that which has no need of anything 
else as the subject in which it resides, tanquam «u^. 
jedo ; but that a substance may have need of some- 
thing else as its principle and cause, tanquam princip' 
to sf cflustf • This distinction presupposed, it follows 
indeed that God is the only complete and absolute 
substance, since in no respect, under no relation, has 
he need of anything else ; but it also follows that 
finite beings, although they have need of God as their 
principle and cause, may be substances, incomplete 
to be sure, but real, since they are conceived as sub- 
jects of attributes, and not as simply attributes of a 
subject. 

It was this very distinction that Spinoza under- 
took to destroy by using other principles maintained 
by the Cartesian philosophy. He pieleiide^ xlwax. ^'s^ 
principleB which Descartes had empVoyed \o dcrooTv- 
Htnie the existence of two diatincl Bub^laxiGfii«^ ts^vc^v. 
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and matter, led, on the contrary, to the conclusi 
the absolute identity of substance, in the sens* 
all particular beings could be conceived only i 
tributes of a single subject. The Cartesian c 
tion rested on the distinction between substanc 
cause ; it implied that there existed, or might 
not only substances, subjects of attributes, but i 
stance, the productive cause of other substa 
Now, according to Spinoza, this production is 
tradictory. For either the substance which pro 
and the substance produced have different attril 
or they have the same attributes. If they hav< 
ferent attributes, we cannot conceive that one s 
be the cause of the other, since a cause cannoi 
duce what it does not contain. If, on the com 
they have the same attributes, they are not dis 
How, in fact, did Descartes prove that mind and 
,ter are distinct ? On this ground alone, that the 
the attribute of the one, is not extension, the 
bute of the other. You cannot, then, said Spi 
affirm the distinction of the substances, except c 
ground of the distinction of their attributes; 
therefore, if the substance which you suppose 
tive and the substance which you suppose cr 
have the same attributes, they cannot be two c 
ent substances. 

All the arguments of which Spinoza availed 
self to establish his fundamental principle are 
developments, under very complicated and c 
times not very intelligible forms, of the dilemr 
which wo have just reduced his reasoning. 1 
has made the observation that this dilemma di 
demonstrate what Spinoza desired to demonsi 
// foUow9 from it, says Bayle, that two subati 
^hicb have the same attributes are ikA. ^iS^eoq 
eideally; InU it does not fbUow ^baXtibAt^ osn 
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lit with the same attributes two substances individu- 
ally or numerically distinct. This observation ap- 
plies to the second pajst of Spinoza's dilemma ; and 
as to the first part of u, that if the cause must con- 
tain everything that is in the eHect, it does not follow 
that it must contain it in the same manner or under 
the same mode ; that the infinite cause may contain 
pre-eminently, that is, under a perfect or infinite 
mode, that which it communicates to the efiect under 
a finite mode ; and, accordingly, though created sub- 
stances should have the same attributes as the sub- 
stance which produced them, in the sense that they 
are found pre-eminently in the latter, they have, nev- 
ertheless, attributes essentially difiurent, in the sense 
that what is imperfect in them is perfect in their 
cause. 

After having endeavoured to establish that all the 
various realities can be known only as attributes of 
a sole substance, Spinoza inquires into the nature of 
that substance, whether material or spiritual. We 
must judge of the nature of a substance by its attri- 
butes. Now, according to the philosophy of Des- 
cartes, there exist but two fundamental attributes, ex- 
tension and thought ; and, by the admission of the 
Cartesians, extension supposes a material substance. 
Appropriating their arguments on this point, and re- 
jecting the arguments by which they inferred the ex- 
istence of spirit from the existence of thought, Spi- 
noza pretended that thought, like extension, could be 
only a property of the material substance, existing 
simultaneously under these two attributes. 

Prom this ontology Spinoza deduced a multitude 
of consequences, which he applied to psychology, to 
morals, and to politics. 

la psychology ho considered inteWigeivcfc xyxv^ 'V*^ 
« MmpJy modidcationa of the organism. 
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In morals ho radically destroyed the notion of 
right and wrong, as incompatible with a system 
where everything is identic^ where everythiog thMt 
happens is a necessary resifll of the energy of the 
sole substance. 

In politics he maintained also, very (^nsifitentlyi 
that everythiog which is commonly designated by 
the name of rights is reduced to the notion of force. 
It followed, indeed, from his moral doctrine, essen- 
tially allied to his metaphysical doctrine, that justice 
relatively to each being can be conceived only as the 
measure of his power, since, in order to conceive it 
under any other notion, we must return to the ideas 
of an obligatory divine law and of free-will: two 
things evidently excluded by his fundamental princi* 
pie. 

Spinoza thus reached, as the last consequence of 
his principles, the same monstrous maxims to which 
Hobbes had arrived by an opposite route. The Eng- 
lish philosopher set out from the diversity of human 
individuals as naturally hostile : the Dutch Jew start- 
ed from their absolute identity. The one excluded 
from the social theory the notion of the infinite ele- 
ment, the principle of moral obligation ; the other ex- 
cluded the notion of finite beings, subjects of these 
obligations ; and both constructed the politics ef 
force, which transformed itself in the system of 
Hobbes into pure despotism, in the system of Spu 
noza into pure anarchy. 

LOGIC— CRITICAL SKEPTICISM. 

Besides the theoretical results of the impulse giftti 

to philosophy by Descartes, we should also notice 

here two other sorts of philosophical exertion put 

forth in opposite direcl\oi\&, \)[v^ ^ox\. ^liJcr|^ Ns»^ 

and the critical skepticism oi I^^\e,^>Qa^^jk\5«a^ 
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m the old county of Foy in 1647, and died in Hol- 
land in 1706. 

The logic of the Port Royal, is a combination of 
the principles of Descartes with those of Aristotle. 
It furnishes the art of demonstration by taking for 
granted, as the rule of all legitimate employment of 
artificial logic, the fundamental processes upon which 
Cartesianism made all certain knowledge of truth to 
depend. — ^The critical labours of Bayle were intend- 
ed, on the contrary, to shake the certainty of human 
knowledge, and take away all confidence in demon- 
strations, by bringing forward upon the most impor- 
tant questions contradictory arguments. His cap- 
tious dialectics respected none of the truths upon 
which religion and morality rest. In this skeptical 
point of view he did not spare the Cartesian philos- 
ophy, x)f which he had at first been a partisan. 

[It should be added, that th^ speculations of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche i^ere also combated by 
skepticism in an entirely different spirit from that of 
Bayle — a skepticism employed in the interest of re- 
vealed religion. 

In France, Ltf Moihe le Vayer had denied the ex- 
istence of any rational principle as the basis of re- 
ligious truth, and maintained the principle of faith, 
implanted by divine grace, as the ground of religious 
knowledge. His disciples, Sorbiere and Foucherj 
propagated skepticism in the same spirit, and oppo- 
led the philosophy of Descartes and Malebranche. 

In England, Joseph Glanvill, who died in 1680, 
likewise advanced the principles of skepticism in 
relation to science, in order to limit the pretensions 
of dogmatic speculation. 

Jerome Hirrihaym, doctor of AeoVogy xv.\.'^t\jL^>3ft, 
who died in 1679, gave also a religvoua XettA^^^'U ^^ 

G2 
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Bkepticism. He declaimed with much talent agaiiut 
the vanity and ignorance of speculative philoeopheiB. 
He admitted no axiom of reason that might not be 
nullified by revelation. The sole grounds of cer- 
tain knowledge were divine revelation, supematurtl 
grace, and inward illumination by God's spirit. In 
practical morality he deduced from his skepticiam an 
extravagant asceticism. 

At this period skepticism was quite generally em- 
ployed, from pious intentions, by learnt Romanists^ 
in order to bring back Protestants to the Church* 

SaPERNATURALISM. — ^MYSTICISM. 

Thb consequences of the empiricism of Hobbes 
on the one hand, and of the speculative rationalism 
of Descartes und Malebranche on the other, excited 
also a reaction in the direction of supematuraiisra 
and of mysticism, though divine revelation, as the 
source of philosophical truth, was held in a less re- 
stricted sense than by tV)e writers just mentioned. 

Theophilus Gale^ who died in 1677, maintained 
that true philosophy was contained originally in the 
word of Grod adaressed to his people, and since then 
revealed to other nations at diflfertnt epochs and in 
various ways.* 

Ralph Cudvforthf who was bom in 1017 and died 
in 1088, adopted the same opinion, but applied it with 
much greater originality to the defence of religion 
against materialism and atheism. In his profound 
and learned work on the Intellectual System of the 
Universe, he gave demonstrations of the existence of 
God and of creation out of nothing. He maintain- 
ed innate ideas in the sense of Plato, and derived 
therefrom a proof of the divine existence. .Rejecting 
Malvbranche*9 theory of occasional causes, in order 

* Theqph. Gato, PhiloMphiA 13wimi2^, \i«A.. vr.%. fe^fi 
^^Rvum OeitfiJium, Lond., 1C7A. 
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to explain the fonns of things and the reciprocal in- 
fluence of miod and matter, he framed the hypothe- 
■ifl of a plastie nature^ a spiritual but unintelligent 
principle. This is nothing but Plato's soul of the 
world, distinct from €k>d and an instrument of Grod. 
He adopted this hypothesis in order to oppose, on the 
one hand, the doctrine of blind chance in the crea« 
tioQ and changes of the world, and the doctrine of 
mechanical necessity, and on the other, the notion 
of immediate and perpetual creation on the part of 
God. He censured Descartes for banishing from 
pl^cs the consideration of final causes. 

Against the moral system of Hobbcs he wrote his 
Treatise concerning eternal and immutable Morality. 

In this treatise he taught that our ideas of good 
and evil are not communicated either by sense or 
experience ; we neither acquire them from instinct, 
nor by deducing from instinct the notion of our great- 
est good. Reason instantly conceives them, from a 
contemplation of human actions, as absolutely as it 
conceives the idea of cause from the contemplation 
of events, or of space from that of bodies. We do 
not deduce the idea of cause from that of an event 
perceived, though the latter is the occasion of the 
former ; neither do we deduce the ideas of good and 
evil from actions perceived ; actions are the occasion 
of awakening the ideas, which, when once conceived, 
become universal, being immediately apprehended by 
reason. These ideas come from the divine mind, 
which is their proper, eternal home, and of which 
human reason is an emanation. These ideas are 
latent in our mitids till external occasions awaken 
them. Here also is the doctrine of Plato. Cud. 
worth reproduced it in order to prove that our moral 
ideas have not the relative characlet aw^^o^^^SxiNJcva 
Byatem of Hobbes. Actions are not goo^ oii ^caq»>^sx 
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of their relation to our sensitive Dature, and 
fore transient and contingent. The idea of goo 
dependent 'of every particular act and of ever; 
vidual being. It is as eternal and immutable 
Deity. Our reason does not create it, but neci 
ly conceives it. With the idea of good is assc 
the idea of obligation ; and this idea is equal 
mutable. Finally, the idea of good is simple c 
definable. 

Henry Morty who was bom in 1614 and c 
1687, addicted himself more particularly to th 
. trines of the New-Platonists. He wrote likew 
apology for the Cabala. He held intellecti 
tuition as the source of all philosophical know 
and maintained that all the true and legitima 
tions which philosophy possesses proceeded f 
divine revelation. He attempted to establish t 
istence of an immutable space, distinct from a 
table matter, as the principle of all life and a 
tion, both in the spiritual and material world, 
ality consists in extension. God himself, in h 
ing and absolute substance, is space. The 1: 
soul and the soul of animals are simple and y 
tended. In morals, the science of living wise) 
happily, he combines the principles of Plato and 
totle. 

Samuel Parker^ a contemporary of Cudwort 
More, who died in 1688, likewise attacked wi 
verity the doctrines of Descartes, particularly 1 
omistic physics and his proof of the divine exist 

John Pordage (bom about 1625, died in 16i 

London) wrote expressly in favour of mysticisn 

attempted to reduce the theosophic extravag 

of Jacob Bcehme to a system, pretending to 

Jearoed the truth of those ideas by a special n 

Uon. His disciple, T/umios Bromley^ ^xo\»^^ 
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To these names may be added that of Richard 
Cwmberland (born in 1682, died in 1718), who in a 
more philosophical way attempted to refute the prin. 
ciples of Hobbesy particularly in relation to morals. 
lie endeavoured to establish the fundamental truths of 
morals independently of revelation and by the meth. 
od of observation. He maintained disinterested vir- 
tue in opposition to the selfish system of Hobbcs. 
But he did not, like Cudworth, attribute our moral 
ideas to reason ; he made the principle of virtue to 
consist in a sentiment of benevolence towards God 
and towards man.] 

SECTION III. 

LEIBNITZ. 

Historical Notices* 

CrODFRST WiLLiAM Leibnitz, bom at Leipsic in 
1648, wrote at first upon jurisprudence. He after- 
vard formed the plan of an encyclopedia which em- 
braced all branches of science, the mathematics, 
physics, history, morals, public law, metaphysics, the- 
olc^. After having been attached for some years 
to the chancery of the Elector of Mayence, he was 
appointed counsellor by the Duke of Brunswick. He 
visited France, Holland, England, and Italy, formed 
friendships with the most celebrated men of science, 
and carried on a scientific correspondence with many 
of them. Leibnitz worked with indefatigable ar- 
dour : it is said to have often happened that he would 
not leave his chair for some weeks at a time. He 
died in 1716. He did not publish any work in which 
his philosophical views are united into a systematic 
body. Some Latin theses which he had printed at 
Lapaic present a summary of ihem va \.\\fe Koxvtv ^'l 

articles; we shall follow these in out ex^aVCv^^ ^^ 

lua fimdameatsd doctrines. 
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Exposition. 

Leibnitz rejected the sensualism propoimded , 
principle by Bacon and developed by Locke, whoi 
l>ook on the Human Understanding appeared to hi 
a yery slender performance. 

He maintained that sensations cannot be the aoun 
of notions which correspond to necessary truths, as 
that these notions are derived from an internal Ugh 
which is a participation in the infinite reason. A 
he did not confine himself to opposing sensualiua 
he threw himself into the opposite extreme. Ni 
that he pretended that ideas alone constituted hi 
man intelligence ; he .admitted the distinction be 
tween sensations and ideas in the sense that seosi 
tions are the representations of facts, and ideas tb 
representations of necessary trutlis. But, as w 
shall presently see, he was led by the general princi 
pics of his philosophy to conclude that aensatioa 
have not an external origin, but only an internal ; tha 
they are solely the result of the activity of the soul 
which produces them without the concurrence of an; 
principle out of itself. In the system of Locke, al 
notions have an external source, even the most afa 
stract ; in the philosophy of Leibnitz, they all, evei 
sensations, have an internal source. 

All branches of the philosophy of Leibnitz bavi 
a common trunk in his ontology or theory of sub 
stances : we must first comprehend that. 

Man is immediately in connexion with the univem 
of which he himself forms a part. Now the uni 
verse and the beings it contains present themselves U 
us as compounded. There cannot be compositei 
Without components ; if these latter are thcmsclvet 
compositcBf they will also have XV\e\t CAicviw»n.^TAft^>asAi 
^e come in thought to compoueuu iiW^ ^i« t 
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compositeSy that is, to simple beiogs, or beings with- 
out parts, which may be termed monads, in order to 
express their unity, their indivisibility, their simpli- 
city. The monads are the only real substances, for 
everything which is not a monad must be a compo- 
sition of monads, and the composition is not a sub- 
stance, but simply a relation. 

From this first step Leibnitz separates himself 
from Descartes. The Cartesian philosophy admitted 
two difl^rent substances : matter, whose essence was 
extension, and spirit, whose essence was thought. 
From the principle laid down by Leibnitz, it followed, 
on the contrary, that there exists but one kind of 
sobstances, simple substances : that which is desig. 
Dated by the term matter can be nothing more than 
an aggregation of monads, and extension is nothing 
but the phenomenon which manifests this aggregation. 

Investigating the essence of the monad, Leibnitz 
believed he discovered three principles : 

1. An internal principle of variation : no monad 
that is not infinite implies immutability ; as finite it is 
sobject to change ; and, in fact, the universe is sub- 
jected to a law of variation. Now changes could 
not take place in the aggregations of monads with- 
ont a pre-existing change in the monads themselves. 
But the principle of these changes is necessarily in- 
ternal ; for the monad, for the reason that it is with- 
out parts, cannot be modified by an external prin- 
ciple, that is to say, by the action of another monad. 

2. Here is seen, again, a radical separation between 
Leibnitz and Descartes. All the changes that take 
place in the universe, all phenomena without excep- 
tion, are referred by Leibnitz to a force internal in 
each simple substance. Descartes, on the coivtrary> 
explained all the phenomeno. of the maleiiTiX vxcaN^t^ 

bjrthe commaaicatioQ o£ motion, thai \a»^>^ ^.^xvoav- 
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pie external to each body aflfected. In the view ol 
lieibnitz every change resulted from a dynamii 
cause ; Descartes acknowledged only a mechanica 
cause. Changes in things are wrought actively fron 
within outwardly: changes aro wrought passive!] 
from without inwardly : such were the two oppositi 
formulas which disputed the theory of the uaivene> 
In this respect the cosmology of Leibnitz was to thi 
cosmology of Descartes what its psychology was U 
that of Bacon. 

8. Leibnitz held that in the essence of the momc 
there was a second principle, which produced the va 
riety of the monads ; a schemoj which conatitulei 
the peculiar characteristic, the intimate, essential 
specific form of each of them. Not only has ever) 
monad qualities, for otherwise it would not be a l» 
ing, but the qualities of each monad should have i 
character which determines their difference from oth- 
er monads. Two radically undistinguishable fiom 
each other would be but one and the same thing no* 
der different names. Without this difTerential chat' 
acter there would not exist a plurality of monads; 
there would be but one. There would be, accord- 
ingly, neither composites nor components, and the 
notion of the universe would disappear. 

This was, again, the antithesis of the physical the- 
ories of Descartes. According to the French philoi- 
ophcr, extension, the essence of matter, was identical 
in all bodies, and the difference of bodies resulted, 
not from anything internal to each, but from the gen- 
eral laws of motion, which produced various combi- 
nations in that universally the same extension. 

4. Finally, the monad, as conceived by Leibnitz, 

should imply multiplicity in unity. Every chance ii 

wrought by degrees ; 80inelV\\ii^ cX\«xi%«t^wRkR^vB9 

remtuaa: ihcrrfore every BimpW »3^»^»»R»^^x««^^ 
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▼ery &ct of its being subject to a law of change, 
contains in itself a plurality of susceptibilities, mod- 
ifications, and relations, that is, to multiplicity in 
unity. 

Leibnitz concluded from these considerations that 
every monad is representative of the universe. In 
virtue of its principle ^of internal variation, it can 
change or develop itself indefinitely. If it were 
composed of parts, the number of its possible varia- 
tions would be limited proportionably to the number 
of its parts. But as it is absolutely simple, we can. 
not conceive any necessary limit to the development of 
its activity : it comes into no condition that may not 
be replaced by another. It contains in itself, there- 
fore, the capacity of all modes of possible being, and 
thereby is representative of the whole universe. 

This variation of the mqnads, which implies the 
representation of the universe, is nothing else than 
what is called perception. The basis of this capital 
thesis of the philosophy of Leibnitz may be conceived 
in the following manner. Thought exists in the mo- 
nads, that is, in a certain number of them. Now 
what is thought ? Properly speaking, it is conscious- 
ness, or distinct perception of the changes which go 
on within the monad. Thought supposes, therefore, 
anterior to itself, a confused perception of theso 
changes ; for we can no more conceive that a per- 
ception should spring from that which was in no 
sense a perception, than that a motion should spring 
from that which was no movement. Every clear 
perception must be the development of an obscure 
perception ; all consciousness, properly speaking, is 
the apprehension or coming to the understanding of 
a vague, insensible consciousness. 

"Perception may therefore exist \i\ \wo %X."o\^"^\ ^^ 
mate of perception simple and as yel coxi^>jafe^n^'c^^'^^ 
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State of distinct perception, which may be designated 
by the term apperception. In lethargy, deep sleep, or 
swoon, the soul is not without perception, for then it 
would be destitute of activity ; and if it once became 
entirely passive, it could not become active again. 
Nevertheless, the soul in those states does not expe- 
rience any distinct sentiment. This state represents 
to us that of simple monads. The simple monads 
are, as it were, souls struck with stupor. 

The state of distinct perception has itself two de- 
grees. We may distinguish only the simple fiids 
corresponding to what is called sensations. Such is 
the state of animals, and of men so far as animals. 
To this knowledge may be joined the knowledge of 
the truths of reason, or necessary truths. Thus is . 
the state peculiar to man. 

The general law of perception is a law of union ; 
for, on the one hand, a perception can spring only 
from a perception. As any actual change in a mo- 
nad is in sequel to an anterior change, so la it the 
germe of a future change. On the other hand, the 
monad being representative of variety in unityy tins 
representation, at once one and multiple, implies an 
intimate connexion of perceptions. 

Thus the connexion of confused perceptions with 
distinct perceptions, even though we may be UDOon- 
scious of it, is none the less real. When we come 
out from the state of stupor, so to say, the primary 
perceptions of which we become conscious are the 
lingering echo of the last confused perceptions. 

The distinct perceptions of sensible things are 
bound together by memory, which is an imitation of 
reason. 

Rational perceptions are linked together by a law 
superior to that of memox^ *, \)ci\» Vaw q>^ tha Intelll* 
geace rests on two pnac\^\eai^^v:^w^^^\wBk^ 
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all reasoning, the principle of the 
and the principle of contradictiotu 

By the principle of the sufficient reason we judge 
that no ^t can take place without a reason sufficient 
for its occurring so rather than otherwise. This 
principle is the iNisis of all theories which have iacts 
for their object. 

By the principle of contradiction we judge erery- 
thing to be false which implies at once affirmatioo 
and negation : which comes to the same thing as ta* 
Ung for true everything which is contained in a no- 
tion, that is to say, all notions identical with it. The 
principle of contradiction is, therefore, at bottom the 
principle of identity. It is the basis of all theories 
which have necessary truths for their object. 

As the principle of the sufficient reason supposes 
focts to which it is applied, so the principle of con- 
tradiction supposes indemonstrable first truths, of 
which it efiects the development But, although 
these two principles are distinct, still, in as &r as 
they correspond to two difierent orders of koowl. 
edge, the one is derived from the other. For the 
necessity of a sufficient reason for the existence of 
every fact is itself a necessary truth, the negative of 
which would imply a contradiction. .The principle 
of contradiction is therefore the root of all the sci- 
ences ; it constitutes the unity of the human mind. 

Thus far the human mind has only a subjective or 
logical unity. But it can advance thereby to an ob- 
jective unity, that is to say, it can find not only the 
principle of knowledge, but also the principle even 
of things. It is true, indeed, that, in ascending the se- 
ries of contingent facts, the sufficient reason of each 
particular fact is found in an aaterior facl^ vVL\a ^ill 
nevertheless not give the sufficienl teaaow Sot ^iefc«««- 
iatence of the whole series. The piVw^^'^ ^"^ ^^«^ 
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ficient reason, followed to its last extent, obliges 
to predicate the ultimate reason of all facts in a si 
stance not contingent, but necessary. In the sai 
way, if necessary eternal truths have any reali 
this reality must also have existence in a substai 
necessary as themselves. If the necessary bei 
does not exist, there are neither necessary truths, n 
dfortiorij contingent things. We cannot deny I 
existence without denying all existence; without fi 
ing, consequently, into the greatest contradictions 
Thus the principle of the sufficient reason leads 
to acknowledge the ultimate reason of all contingi 
things. The principle of contradiction leads us 
an eternal sphere of essences. The being who is 
once the source of existences and the substance 
truth, is God ; for this being possesses absolute p 
fection, which is but the exclusion of all limitatu 
As he is the reason of the whole series of contingi 
things, he cannot be limited at any gradation of tl 
series. Nor can a principle of limitation for h 
any more be found in the region of necessary trutli 
for necessity, so far from excluding in any degi 
existence, necessarily involves it. In a word, l 
idea of the supremely perfect Being, free from 
limitations, implies his existence. If he did not i 
ist, he would be at the same time possible and i 
possible ; possible, since we have the idea of hii 
impossible, since his non-existence could have no c 
er reason than just the impossibility of his existent 
From the fact that the notion of the Supreme Bei 
is not contradictory, we must therefore conclu 
that he exists. God is the being whose logical p 
sibiiity implies his actual existence. Here Leibn 
falls in with the demonstration of Descartes, j 
though he protended that h\a pTooC d priori of the i 
iatence of God was an icnproNemeuX >ai:^^ ^^\ 
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I 

Descartesi we cannot perceive any fundamental dif- 
ference. 

Arrived at God, the human mind comes into the 
possession of objective unity. It has found the prinrie 
monad, the unity of unities, to which he can thence- 
forward attach the whole theory of the universe. 
The monads are produced by ^rpeiiiaX flashings (as 
of iiffhtning) of the indnite monad, which are limited 
by the receptivity of creatures. That which exists 
in created monads, exists without limits in the un- 
created monad. There is in Grod a power which is 
the source of all beings, as there exists in monads 
a principle of activity which is the source of all their 
modes of being. There is in Grod an intelligence 
which contains the schema of ideas, as there is in the 
monads a schema which determines their own pecu. 
liar character. There is in God a good-will whioh 
is moved by the motive of the greatest good, as there 
is in the monads an internal appetency which makes 
them pass from one state to another state, and which 
is also a natural tendency towards their greatest 
good. 

The general theory of the universe should afford 
a solution of two problems, which, in the times of 
Leibnitz especially, were agitated by the most pow- 
erful minds. The universe may be considered in its 
relations with God, and in the relations of creatures 
to each other. Compared with the infinite being, is 
the universe, or total collection of finite beings, des- 
titute of infinite perfection solely from the nature 
of things, or is it, besides, destitute of any degree of 
finite perfection ? This is the first of the problems. 
Leibnitz replied to it by optimism. Compared among 
themselves, do creatures exert upon each other a re. 
ciprocal influence? This is the second ^ic^€ccv« 
Tie CkrteaiaD philoaophy soughl tiie ao\a\Iv»i q{1\\.\;& 
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the theory of occasional causes : Leibnitz mifaetitilp 
ted the theory of pre-established harmony. 

In respect to the first question, Leibnitz aimed 
first to establish optimism by deduction from the very 
notion of God. Grod, who is absolute perlection, 
can have been moved in the act of creation only by 
the relative perfection pos^ble in creatures. He 
has not, therefore, in his wisdom preferred a world 
more remote from absolute perfection to a world that 
approached nearer to it. But Leibnitz did not limit 
himself to the d priori proof of optimism ; he endeav- 
oured also to verify his system d posteriori^ by recon- 
ciling the existence of evil with the existence of the 
most perfect world. 

Evil may be considered in its possibility and in 
its actual existence. The possibility of evil makes 
necessarily a part of the creation, because it is de- 
rived from the limitation of creatures. Considered 
in its actual existence, evil is divided into metaphysi- 
cal, physical, and moral evil. Metaphysical evil, 
which is only the very imperfection of creatures, 
must subsist in the most perfect world, since created 
things are not susceptible of infinite perfection, which 
is peculiar to Grod. — Physical evil or pain is a supe* 
rior order of good, a moral good, in as far as it is the 
punishment of moral evil ; it is also, in the mere 
sphere of enjoyment, often the principle of a greater 
good ; and in all cases there is nothing to prove tliat 
it docs not actually receive, or will not one day re- 
ceive, a superabundant compensation ; from whence 
it follows that in its sum total it cannot be affirmed 
that pain is not a good. — Moral evil or sin is not, in- 
deed, like metaphysical evil, an absolute necessity of 
creation ; it is not in itself, like physical evil, an effl. 
cient means of the grealeal gpod^ Wx \\a ^^nniasion 
'naf be the condilioa of xbi gtoaaeax %2Md\ ^t^>B^ 
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Other ternMy nothiog authorizes us to affirm that the 
perfection of the world, that is, the manifestation of 
the perfections of Grod in the world, did not require 
that Grod should permit this effect of the free-will of 
man. But if it be true that this was requisite, God 
not only could, but, moreover, must permit it, since 
be could have prevented it only by committini; evil 
himself, in the very fact of preferring, by a choice 
unworthy of his wisdom, a less perfect to the most 
perfect world. 

We pass to the relations of creatures to each oth- 
er. The Cartesian philosophy had been led to the 
system of occasional causes by the impossibility of 
conceiving that the extended substance could act 
upon the thinking substance, and vice vers&. This 
difficulty did not exist in the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
who recognised but one sole kind of substance. But 
another difficulty presented itself: Leibnitz had main- 
tained in principle that the monads could not act upon 
each other, inasmuch as they were essentially simple. 
How then to conceive the correlation which manifests 
itself between what takes place in one state and what 
-Cakes place in another state, for instance, between the 
mind and the body with wliich it is united ? Il is 
very true, replied Leibnitz, that there is no physical 
connexion between the monads, but there is an ideal 
connexion. Their relations are contained in the di- 
vine ideas ; and God, in creating a monad, predcter- 
mined its relations with other monads. He regula- 
ted in the beginning the internal principle of its va- 
riations in such a way that all the evolutions of the 
principle should concur with the evolutions that were 
to take place in other monads. The beings that we 
call spirits, that is, monads endowed with self-con- 
aciousness, and the beings that y/q c^VV \^o^\^^^ x2cv^\. 
u^ aggregations of simple monada, acX ^ViVj ^^^x^- 
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ing to their own internal force ; the former aa if then 
were no bodies in existence, the latter aa if there 
were no spirits in existence. But, in virtue of the 
pre-established harmony, the corporeal world and 
the spiritual world are like two clocks, Which, though 
reciprocally independent, mark simultaneously the 
same hours, in consequence of an internal mechanism 
in which the clockmaker has realized his own ideas* 

It is to be conceived that in this system, where 
each monad acts by itself without being modified fay 
another, the distinction of active and passive la not 
real, but only phenomenal. It has its foundation, not 
in the objects, but in our mode of conceiving them. 
We say that one being is passive relatively to an- 
other being supposed active, when we use that which 
is distinctly known to us in the latter in order to 
conceive the sufficient reason of what takes place in 
the former. 

Leibnitz not only considered the hypothesis of pre- 
established harmony as the most satis&ctory expla- 
nation of the phenomena of the correlation of sub* 
stances, but, moreover, he saw in it a consequence 
of his system of optimism. The perfection of the 
universe requires the best order of combinatioDt or 
the most complete unity with the most extended va* 
riety. The evolutions of each monad being adapted 
to the evolutions of all the others, a more perfect 
unity of plan cannot be conceived. But, at the same 
time, each monad, by its harmony with all the others^ 
reflecting in its own point of view the whole uni« 
verse, there results from it the greatest possible Ya« 
riety. Just as a city seen from difierent points re- 
ceives optically a multiplied existence, so the universe, 
though essentially one, is multiplied by the difierent 
points of view furnished by \]i[ie mxivynve^T^Uft monads. 
The general consequence o£ a\\.^^^T«^ga:D%\frap 
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ciples is, on the odc hand, that everything is anima- 
ted, since nothing exists but monads essentially ac- 
tive ; and, on the other hand, that each monad, rep. 
resentative of all nature, according to a mode of 
perception more or less developed, is constantly mod- 
ified by its internal activity, as if it received the 
echo of everything that passes in the universe to the 
farthest limits of creation. This life, one and uni« 
versal, is, in the view of Leibnitz, a magnificent con- 
firmation of his optimist doctrine. 

But in the bosom of that unity, bodies and spirits 
act according to laws which are specific to them ; 
the first observing the laws of efficient causes, the 
second the laws of final causes. 

By the general principles of his theory of bodies, 
Leibnitz combated at once Descartes and Newton. 
We have seen already how he attacked the bases of 
the Cartesian physics. As to Newton, who, through 
the medium of Clarke, maintained a controversy with 
Leibnitz, the principal points of separation were 
relative to the most general cosmological notions. 
Newton had maintained the existence of a vacuum : 
Leibnitz asserted that there was no sufficient reason 
for a vacuum ; for the more there is of matter in the 
universe, the more the power and wisdom of Grod are 
exercised. Newton considered space as a reality ; 
he supposed beyond the material world a space with- 
out limits. Leibnitz replied, that if space were any- 
thing real in itself, it would doubtless be infinite and 
eternal, and so would be God ; which would be con- 
tradictory, since space is divisible, and God is abso- 
lutely one and simple. Space, in the view of the 
Grerman philosopher, was nothing but a relation, like 
time. Time is the sphere of successions, s^ace the 
Bphere of coexistences. Finally, N eviloivYv^'^ eoxvc^xi- 
dedfrom pbyaical theories that the iotcea o^ tk»xx«^ 
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would be gradually ezhausted, and that the momeiit 
would come when Grod would stretch forth again hk 
creative hand to repair the universe. Jjeibnitz re« 
plied that it would not do to represent Grod as a fee- 
ble or ignorant author of machines that may need 
repairs. 

By the side of his physical cosmology Leibnitz laid 
down the bases of a sort of moral cosmology, which 
also contained the foundations of politics. Spirits, 
which difier from inferior monads in that the latter 
represent only the universe, while the former repre- 
sent God himself, form, together with him, a perfect 
state, of which he is the monarch. All sociality has 
its source in resemblance to God. 

The uoiversal law of this state of intelliffences is 
love. Love unites beings to each other and to Gody 
without destroying the propensity which leads eadi 
one to seek his own individual gratification ; for love 
is the pleasure one takes in the happiness of another : 
justice is enlightened love. 

But in order to demonstrate that the honesty and 
justice which secure the interest of all are in har- 
mony with utility or the interest of each, it is ne* 
cessary to take in the universal sphere, to cany our 
thoughts up to Grod, and from this height to discofer 
beyond this life a future life, where the divine plan 
shall be accomplished. 

Ohservations, 

1. Bacon had traced a method, but had occnpied 
himself much less with the explanation of things. 
Leibnitz devoted himself much more to the ezplaiMp 
tion of things than to the method to be followed in 
order to arrive at it. Descartes embraced at 
method and the exp\anal\ou o^ vVvvci^a. 
2. We have pointed out\vovi,V£iCi«t\»sx 
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the philosophy of Leibnitz was a reaction a'gainst 
that of Bacon, in other respects against that of Des. 
cartes. It is necessary to take this double point of 
view in order to form an exact idea of it. 

3. Considered as a whole, this philosophy aimed 
at combining in the highest degree unity and varie- 
ty. The notion that Leibnitz formed of perception, 
the source of all knowledge, made him incessantly 
strive to obtain this result, since perception, as he 
conceived it, was the representation of variety in uni- 
ty« Philosophy, which was in some sort perception 
in the large, should accordingly produce this repre- 
sentation in the vastest proportions. 

4. The theories of Leibnitz contain the principles 
of idealism. Material substance is at bottom only a 
pure phenomenon : the action and reaction of beings 
upon each other is only a simple conception of the 
mind. All ideas are only the product of the devel- 
opment of the monad. 

5. The system of pre-established harmony attacks 
the common notion of the union of mind and body. 
It divides the universe into two worlds, whose appa- 
rent union implies their real and absolute separation. 

6. The philosophy of Leibnitz contains, however, 
some portions that are admirable. It represents one 
of the essential elements of the human mind, the ide- 
al, as the philosophy of Bacon represents the other, 
the sensible element. 

7. The influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz was 
felt in nearly the whole Grerman philosophy of his 
epoch, to which he gave an inclination towards ide- 
alism, which showed itself at first in two forms, mys- 
tic idealism and rational idealism. Those of the 
German philosophers who, while piofesaixvi^dwiXTVftRA 
opposed under certain aspects to the ideeXSswv ol YjK^ 

aita, embraced under other aspects bl ittV%>Aa \^^»^- 
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part io the oonceptions of Thomauua. The intel. 
lect And the will are sometimes active and some- 
times passive. These two states correspond to dif. 
ferent principles. The passive state attests the pres. 
ence of a blind, dark, cold, corruptible principle ; 
this is matter. The active state comes from a lu. 
minous, vital, energetic, incorruptible principle ; this 
is of the nature of spirit. 

For the rest» though Thomasius treated of the va- 
rious branches of philosophy, yet he chiefly devoted 
himself to the task of reducing to theory morals and 
the science of rights. 

WOLFF. 

Christian Wolff, bom at Breslau in 1679, died 
in 1764y was the correspondent and friend of Leib- 
nitz. After the death of his master he was consid- 
ered the first philosopher of Germany. He contrib- 
uted powerfully to destroy the empire of the peripa- 
tetic philosophy in the schools. 

Wolff was in general only a continuator of the 
phikMophy of Leibnitz ; but he added much less to it 
in the way of substance than of form. 

1. He endeavoured to combine and arrange all the 
views scattered in the works of Leibnitz, by referring 
that immense mass of ideas to some simple princi- 
ples. The kind of unity established by Wolff con- 
nited, however, far more in a methodical exposition 
of ideas than in their intimate logical connexion. In 
this respect he scarcely went beyond what had been 
done by Leibnitz. 

3. ne applied to the exposition of this philosophy 
the processes of the geometrical method, and consid- 
erea all truths as sustaining to each other relations 
vndlogouB to those that exist between uvm^t^. 

A He attempted to form a aort ot B\aX^>2ks;:A ^ 
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philosophical problems, and of the solutions wUch 
they might receive. He undertook in this roneot a 
labour of nomenclature and classification aDabgom 
to that of Bacon, but from a point of view diflbrant 
from that of the empirical philosopher. 

4. He distinguished empirical reason, relating to 
the elements furnished by sensation, from pure res*- 
son, which perceives necessary truths. 

5. As a consequence of this distinction, he assert* 

ed for ontology the importance denied to it by Ba* 

con. 
f 

Ohservatians. 

The doctrines of Leibnitz, defended and develop- 
ed by Wolff and other philosophers of that period, 
encountered, particularly in Grermany, numeroos ad- 
versaries, who msy be ranged around Crusius as their 
centre. But their attacks did not destroy the pre- 
dominating influence of those doctrines, which led 
the way in some degree to the philosophy of Kant 
The distinction between empirical and pure reason 
opened the point of view at which Kant took his po- 
sition. On the other hand, Thomasius, in denying 
to the intellect relatively to religious and moral tnitbs 
the authority which he accorded to sentiment, or in- 
clination of the soul, preluded the conception of Kant, 
who allowed to the practical reason a validity denied 
by him to the speculative reason. There is nn* 
doubtcdly a great difference between the theory of 
the one respecting the practical reason, and the the- 
ory of the other respecting truths perceived by love ; 
yet, spite of this difference, a certain analogy subniBta 
between them. We shall soon see how the ayilaa 
of Kant bore the impress of the threefold influeaoa 
of the schools of Bacon, 6t I>eKM\M^«aii^ Lai^ 
iutx. However, by reason o( Yi\a «oAaBftn!^e<| >iM&*. 
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cHaracteir, he was not an emanatioD of the school 
of Leibnitz, but a result of the intellectual habits 
which the philosophy of Leibnitz had propagated in 
Germany. 

SECOND PART. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
KANT. 

Historical Notices. 

Emmanuel Kant was born at Konigsberg in 1724. 
He there went through the University course. Af- 
ter having been for some time a tutor in private fam- 
Hies, he attained to the chair of logic and metaphys- 
ics^ and afterwards the rectorship in his University. 
There is nothing striking in the external events and 
circumstances of his history ; his life was in a sort 
altogether internal. He died in 1804. The most 
celebrated of his works is his Critique of Pure Rea* 
ton, which he published in 1781, and in which he 
laid down the principles of the philosophical refor- 
mation he had undertaken to establish. He devel- 
oped and applied these principles in numerous other 
writings, among which may be named, the Prolegom* 
tna to Metaphysics, Critique of Practical Reason, 
Critique of Judgment, Metaphysical Principles of the 
Seienee rf Rightj and an Essay on Anthopology. 

Exposition, 

Setting out with the principles of the empirical 
philosophy, Hume had shaken the foundations of hu- 
man knowledge. Kant demanded if it were true, as 
that philosopher took for granted, that human knowl- 
«j^ is composed solely of elemeula ^vxtm^^^ \s^ 
oxpeiieace, if there were not, on the cauXt^n^^Bol^^ssft.^ 
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independent of sensation, and produced by the under- 
standing alone. He noticed, in the first place, that 
the mathematical sciences imply notions of this kind. 
The judgment by which we pronounce the radii of a 
circle equal is not founded upon experience ; for thii 
judgment affirms something necessary, while expe- 
rience gives us nothing but simply facts ; it affinift 
something universal, while experience gives us no- 
thing but particular facts. Besides empirical cognir 
tions or knowledge d posteriori, there exists, then, cog- 
nitions d priori^ originally distinct from any aensiue 
element. Struck with the character of the mathe- 
matical principles, Kant afterward inquired whether 
the entire system of cognitions did not rest upon 
judgments marked with the same character, and, in 
that case, what is the source of those judgments, and 
what are the conditions and limits of their legitimate 
application. 

He attempted to determine in the most precise 
manner the fundamental problem of the human mind, 
by considering that there were two sorts of judg- 
ments. In the one the attribute or predicate is con- 
tained in the subject, as, for example, The wfinUely 
perfect Being is good. Such judgments do nothing 
but develop a notion without adding to it any other 
notions, and in this sense they do not enlarge the cir- 
cle of our knowledge. Kant gave them the name of 
analytical judgments. But there are other judgments 
where the attribute is not contained in the subject, as, 
for example, Every phenomenon has a principh or 
cause. The idea of principle or cause is not contain- 
ed in the simple notion of phenomenon. Such judg- 
ments increase our knowledge, in that they consist in 
the affirmation of something not comprised in the 

conception of the subiecX. ILaxiX. ca^^ ^SMQnl ayii- 

thetjc judgments. 
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Oombiningy theiiy the distinction of analytical and 
B^mthetic judgments with the distinction of knowl- 
edge d posteriori and knowledge d priori^ he ren)ark. 
ed, fint, that all analytical judgments are d priori^ 
since it is not necessary to have recourse to experi* 
ence in order to affirm the relation of attribute to 
subject, when this relation is contained in the very 
conception of the subject. But, at the same time, hie 
believed he ascertained that of synthetic judgments 
some are d posteriori and others d priori. When I 
ftay, All bodies are heavy, 1 form a synthetic judg- 
ment d posteriori ; the attribute heavy is not contain- 
ed in the conception of the subject body ; their rela. 
tion 18 furnished only by experience. But, on the 
contrary, this other synthetic judgment. Every phe-. 
wmenon has a principle or a cause, is a priori, for 
experience gives only the sin^ple phenomenon. 

Phis established, we see what, according to Kant, 
is the radical problem of the human mind. There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of syn. 
thetic judgments d posteriori, for this synthesis is 
only the expression of experience. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to conceive that analytical judgments should be 
d priorif for they are only the expression of what is 
contained in the conception of the subject. But how 
to conceive the possibility of synthetic judgments d 
priorif In these judgments the relation of the attri- 
bute to the subject is neither given by the conception 
of the subject, as in analytical judgments d priori, 
nor by experience, as in synthetic judgments dpostC' 
riorL Upon what foundation, then, do they rest '! To 
solve this problem Kant undertook a general criti- 
cisRi of the grounds of human knowledge. His 
speculations are divided into three principal branch- 
es ; criticism of theoretical reason ; cuXiciwnv o^ iptofc- 
iaiaa/ reason ; and, lastly, criticism ot a \}cCu^ toa^ 

12 
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of reason, whose office it is to establish the alliance 
of the theoretical and practical reason. 

Criiicism of the Theoretical Reason* 

The mind is affected by impressions, which may 
be designated by the general name of sensations, be- 
cause, whatever be their cause, internal or external, 
they are perceived by man in as far as he is a send" 
tive being. They produce in the mind a representa- 
tion which may be called intuition. The aptitude of 
the mind to be affected by them is called receptivity. 

In the sensibility or receptivity it is necessary to 
distinguish between the matter and the form. The 
elements furnished by experience are the maUer, 
But these elements all fall within the framework of 
the notions of time and space. These notions are 
not given by experience, for we can suppose all the 
objects of sensation may be annihilated ;. on that sup- 
position the notions of time and space are still ofiore 
the less inherent in the mind. These notions d pri^ 
ori are then the forms of the receptivity. 

But the simple sensibility which receives intuitions 
does not suffice to produce ideas, for an intuition 
and an idea are different things. When I see a 
house, I receive at first a variety of impressions cor- 
responding to the different parts of the object per. 
ceived ; but the idea of the house is not formed until 
the mind has combined these intuitions in the unity 
of consciousness. The formation of ideas supposes, 
then, in addition to the passive receptivity, an active 
intervention of the understanding, which may be des- 
ignated by the term spontaneity. 

But this is only the first act of cognition. After 
having united intuitions in order to form ideas, the 
understanding also lecaWa xVv^ \d^«L oC unity in order 
to produce judgments. lde«A w^ ^^ xx«x\«t ^1 's>^f 
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inenti ; iMit, besides the matter of judgments, there 
are also the forms which constitute them by being 
applied to the matter. All judgments are referable : 

Either to quanUiif : judgments are then either in- 
dividual, or particular, or universal ; 

Or to qualUy : judgments are then either affirma- 
tive, or negative, or limitative ; 

Or to relation: judgments are then either cate- 
gorical, or hypothetical, or disjunctive ; 

Or to modaJiiy r to which belong judgments prob- 
lematical, assertory, and necessary. * 

The four fundamental modes of judgments give 
the following categories : 

! Unity. 
Plurality. 
UniTereality. 

( Reality. 
Quality , , .< Negation. 
( Limitation. 

i Subatance and accident. 
Relatioa . . . < Causality and dependance. 
( Action and reaction. 

SPoeaibility, impoasibility. 
Existence, non-existence. 
Necessity, contingence. 

All notions fall within the framework of these cat- 
egories, as all intuitipnsi fall under the notions of 
time and space.^ These categories are not furnished 
by experience ;^ they are the universal and neces- 
sary laws of the understanding. They are its forms, 
as time and sp&ce are the forms of the sensibility. 

The production of judgments corresponds to the 
production of ideas. /^ Just as intuitions are the mat- 
ter of ideas, ideas are the matter of j udgments. The 
spontaneity of the understanding reduces intuitions 
to unity, under the d priori cohditions of time and 
$pace, expressed by the catefi^riea. 
But human knowledge impUea 8\i\\ wi>A\«i\«t>WkV 
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ty. The judgments are in their turn brought to uni- 
ty. The act which produces this unity is reasoning ; 
the faculty which operates in reasoning is called rea^ 
son, to distinguish it from the understanding, inas* 
much as the latter word is relative solely to the for- 
mation of judgments and ideas. 

In all reasoning the conclusion depends on the 
premises : the latter contain the particular condition 
of the forj^er. But if the premises themselves have 
particular conditions, they are nothing but conclu- 
sions, for i^hich premises must be sought until we 
arrive at the'totality of conditions, that is, to the ab- 
solute condition. The office of reason is therefore 
to seek for that condition, to establish the greatest 
possible unity of judgments. Now, as there are three 
general forms of reasoning, the categorical, hypothet- 
ical, and disjunctive, there are three ideas, which 
establish for each form of reasoning the absolute con- 
dition of unity. 

Reasoning is categorical when the understanding 
furnishes to thq reason judgments in which the attri- 
bute is considered as residing in the subject. Rea- 
son should, then, seek for the idea of a subject which 
does not itself reside in any other : this idea is the 
idea of substance. 

Reasoning is hypothetical when the attribute of 
judgments is united to a subject only in virtue of a par- 
ticular supposition. Resison should seek, then, for an 
absolute hypothesis ; and as no particular phenome- 
non can give it, this absolute hypothesis is perhaps 
only the absolute totality of all phenomena, that is* 
the idea of the whole series of facts which compose 
the universe. 

Finally, reasoning is disjunctive when it refers to 
jadgmcnta where the piedicaXe \s \yck\\RA\a\fea sub- 
Jed as a part of a wboVe, B\jX ^uHjVc^a <:»xl\\m^\m 
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oaly a part of a larger whole, and thus on till we 
come to an absolute whole, which allows of making 
t complete or absolute division of a 11 the parts. Rea* 
800, in order to work out this division, must there- 
fore seek for the idea of a being which comprehends 
all existences, or the idea of the Supreme Being. 

Now experience can furnish neither of these three 
radical ideas, on which depends in the last analysis 
the unity of judgments, which is the aim of reason. 
It cannot furnish the ontological idea of substance, 
for experience corresponds only to phenomena. It 
cannot furnish the cosmological idea of the absolute 
totality of phenomena ; for, however largo the num. 
ber of &ct8 observed, the number is limited, and rep- 
resents nothing absolute. Lastly, it cannot give the 
theological idea of the being that contains all exist- 
ences, since particular existences are the sole objects 
of experience. 

Consequently, the notions by which reason con. 
stitutes the unity of judgments are d priori^ as also 
the notions by means of which the understanding 
constitutes the unity of ideas, as also the notions by 
means of which it brings intuitions to unity. Rea- 
son, considered with respect to the notions which are 
its forms, is pure reason. 

From these principles Kant concluded : 

1. That human knowledge, taken in general, is 
composed of two elements, the empirical or a poste^ 
riori element, and the d priori element, which is de- 
rived from the intelligence. If the intelligence did 
not apply its forms to the intuitions produced by sen. 
sation, the intuitions would never become cognitions. 
But without the intuitions, without the data of expe- 
rience, the forms of the intelligence would be empty 
forms, they would be inappUca\)\e, xVvc^ '^wi^.^ \sfc 
without employmeaU 
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2. That all the notions of the pure reason are des- 
titute of objective reality, or, rather, that we have no 
right to attribute to them such a reality, because 
reason docs not operate upon the intuitions, but only 
upon the forms of the judgments which the under- 
standing has produced. 

3. That wo make an illegitimate use of reason 
when, attributing to these notions an objective reali- 
ty, we would thereby apprehend existences which are 
not contained in the sphere of the sensible world. 
We would go beyond the limits of human knowledge, 
which are just the limits of experience. 

4. That we equally violate the laws of the human 
mind when, instead of using the notions of reason 
solely to systematize our judgments, we would apply 
them immediately to the data of experience. This 
abuse produces the antinomies, that is, series of judg^ 
ments which terminate in contradictory results : an- 
tinomies, which should apprize us that the attempt 
from which they result is radically vicious. 

5. Lastly, that what we call the laws of nature 
are nothing but the laws of our own intelligence, 
which imposes them upon nature, or, in other words, 
that the order which we attribute to things is at bot- 
tom only the order of our perceptions, determined by 
the constituent forms of our intelligence. 

This system evidently conducts to consequences 
destructive of religion. If, in fact, all human cogni- 
tions are contained within the circle of experience^ 
the ideas of God, of the future life, and all those 
which flow therefrom, are ideas without real validity. 
Kant admitted that this consequence was an inevittu 
ble corollary of his criticism of the speculative rea- 
80d; hut he distinguished in man another reason, 
which he called pracl\ca\, Bitvd >N\\\e\\ %^N^^^(»»st^KSi% 
to him, a solid foundation fox \)d\efe,vj\w;3a.^CB»~--^ 
^tive reason was unable lo eaXiJaV^* 
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Criiicism of the Practical Reason. 

The object of speculative reason is the resolution 
of this question : What can I know ? But man also 
asln another question : What ought I to do ? In as 
&ras it goes to solve this question, reason is practical : 
it seeks the determining principles of the will ; and, 
u reason necessarily tends to unity, it seeks here 
also an absolute principle. 

Among the determining principles of the will 
should be distinguished, as in the theoretical princi- 

?les, two elements, the one material, the other formal, 
^he material element is composed of all the motives 
which act upon the sensibility, all the motives of en- 
joyment ; the formal element comprehends disinter- 
ested motives, or motives relative, not to the sensi- 
bility, but to the pure reason. The first contain no- 
thing universal and necessary ; the second alone can 
furnish the absolute principle of determination. 
Now, as soon as sensible motives are put aside, no- 
thing can be conceived as the principle of determi- 
nation but that rule which alone is absolute, or inde- 
pendent of every particular condition : Act according 
to a nuuam which would admit of being regarded as a 
general law for all acting beings. This Kant calls 
the categorical imperative. 

But this absolute principle of the practical reason 
is bound up with three theoretical principles or pos- 
tulates, without which it could not be conceived : the 
postulate of freedom, the postulate of the immortality 
of the soul, the postulate of the existence of God. 

1. If man be not free, he could attribute his de- 
terminations only to his propensities, that is, to that 
which corresponds to the sensibility : therefore the 
ihsoJute principle of the practica\ ie^aou\Kv^\^'^X^* 
ertjr. 
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2. The principle of the practical reason, as an 
solute rule, commands man to establish a perfect \ 
mony between his intentions and the moral law 
harmony which constitutes holiness, or the idea 
virtue. Man should therefore tend towards 
ideal ; but its complete realization is not poasi 
because man is subject to the conditions of the se 
bility, which relate not to the ideal of virtue, bu 
the empiricism of enjoyment. It is necessary, Um 
fore, that man should strive to approach this idea 
a perpetual progress, and the possibility of this in 
inite progress supposes the immortality of the so 

8. Virtue is the supreme end. If happineM 
itself were the supreme end, reasonable beings w( 
not have had the faculty of self-determination ; 
stinct would have sufficed. But, on the other hi 
they are also formed with an invincible desire of 1 
piness. Now the harmony of virtue and of ha 
ness cannot be established by man, because man, : 
in respect of his will, is dependant upon natun 
respect of happiness, and nature itself does not 
complish this necessary harnK)ny. Its realiza 
therefore supposes a cause independent of nat 
who both can and wills to produce this harmony, ' 
is consequently endowed with intelligence and i 
This sovereign cause is God. 

The ideas of freedom, of immortality, of the 
istence of God, have, according to Kant, as pG 
lates of the practical reason, an objective valic 
which they cannot obtain from the theoretical rett 
The practical reason, determining actions, comnu 
real effects ; now it would be absurd that real efi 
should be produced by principles which were 
themselvea real. 
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Criticism rf Ae Judgment. 

The theoretical reason furnishes the laws of na* 
tare, the practical reason furnishes the laws of free* 
donu They have both their peculiar principlesi 
which would remain constantly separate without a 
particular faculty, by which man could apply to the 
world of nature the conceptions of the world of free« 
dom. The principle according to which this faculty 
operates is the agreement or fitness of means to ends ; 
an agreement which exists in the actions of free be- 
ings, and which we can transfer into the actions of 
nature by conceiving the union of nature with the 
freedom which acts in it and by it. 

The fiiculty which serves as the bond between the 
speculative and the practical sphere is called by Kant 
the feculty of Judgment, This denomination has 
some inconveniences, because it is employed in a 
difierent sense in the criticism of the theoretical 
reason. 

Leaving this out of view, however, the faculty of 
judging (as now conceived) has two modes. When 
it considers the concurrence of means in the forms 
of things in such a way as to produce a sentiment 
of pleasure, it is estheiical ; when it considers this 
concurrence under a purely logical point of view, in 
order to obtain the simple knowledge of things, with- 
out any regard to the sentiment of pleasure, it is to* 
kologuud. 

The criticism of the esthetic judgment is the the* 
ory: of the beautiful and sublime. Both are purely 
subjective. The beautiful is the consciousness of 
being able easily to bring a variety, which the im« 
agination represents to us, to one idea of the under* 
standing.* it ia the sentiment ot iXveWcxwswj ^XsysS^ 
eadsta between these two facu\tiQ^% Ka xSKva ^«ix<>s»koX 



own WMMTi 9 ia accompanied 
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with aatiActioii. Tbo aDHfaM^ on the conlrar;, 
Iha eoBMiouineii of our inahUi^ to embrace by ihe 
imagiiartfw ideas which tha rauon preseots to tu. 
Ttw •ODtiineDt of thia diapiDportiOil is accompaiued 
with a kind of aadoeai^ beoaiue it afiprizes us in one 
jrelatioa of oar weakoaaa ; bat in another relatbn it 
aiaiiM tia, becauas we feel otmelTea superior by our 
reaMMi to the world of aennUe things. 

The ciiddain of the (ffeoA^gieoJ judgment cootaiDB 
the theot; of natare, according to the principle of 
final cuue^ or the relation of meona to ends, appU- 
ed not to the fonoM, tnit to tbe cooatitotion of itiiogs. 
It conndera being! M organised to ittaio cerlain 
particular enda, and each apecial organizatioa as > 
oependance of a general organicatiao of natvetjp 
which particular ^ida are ooljr dw mtans ^ a »■ 
preme and unirenal end. Here the oritfci^B «t,ifk 
teleolodcal judgment reaalts in the religioua iimibid 
which the practical reastn had deni(»i>trat«dap|i.' 
ality. 

Oitenatimu. /;-~ 

In order to a right apprehenaira of th* AanitfK 
of the philoaqtiqr of Kant, it ahonhl be nnmpMaJipiii 
the three great achooU fbunded by Daaoarte^ SWilk 
and Leibnitz. ^..,- 

1. Like Deecwtea, Kant made paycliolpnr M>M|r 
ais of phitoaopby. But Descartea, after o * 
the outaet concratrated his mind upon the 
platioa of the thinliing wu, attunpted inuned^ML . 
pass outward, and t^ the notion of Qod ^ soaMIII 
the speculations of reason with an extwnat jcH^fl 
the source of all reality. Kant, on the irryt^fe 
AodluieDtftlly destroyed aU ieVutii»i banraaa «|«fc 
fuiao and extermd renUlies-, ^ oaKamA > i i ^i| |». 
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wilhin an order of ideas purely subjective, from 
whence he could not come out, even by his theory of 
practical reason, but by doing violence to the princi- 
ples established in his theory of speculative reason. 
By attributing to the practical reason a validity which 
he denied to the speculative, he fell into a radical in- 
consistency, since the practical reason had its basis 
necessarily in ideas borrowed from the speculative 
reason. 

2. The philosophy of Kant, while fundamentally 
separated from the sensualism of the school of Ba- 
con, came near to it, nevertheless, in its consequen- 
ces. Three sorts of sensualism may be distinguish- 
ed. There is a sensualism which maintains at once 
sensation as the sole principle of knowledge, and the 
sensible world as the sole sphere in which the intelli- 
gence can exercise itself. This is complete sensual- 
ism. There is another sensualism, which, while set- 
ting out from sensation, pretends to deduce from it 
the knowledge of realities distinct from sensible ob» 
jects. Lastly, there are theories sensualist in their 
results, in the sense that they deny to man the pos- 
sibility of knotoing realities lying beyond the senses^ 
though they admit, in the formation of human knowl- 
^ge, a principle distinct from sensation, but which 
can apply itself only to elements furnished by sensa- 
tk)n itself. Such is the foundation of the doctrine of 
Kant, although he attempted to escape this result in 
the practical sphere by the inconsistency that has just 
been noticed. 

8. The idealist tendency of the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz is evidently reproduced in the theories of Kant. 
According to Leibnitz, the knowledge of nature and 
its laws is produced by the purely internal develop- 
ment of the 8oaL According lo KwA, ^^ ^xWxsi- 
/wsef upoa nature its own laws. ^mX I^^^^t* ^' 
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mitted that the soul is representative of external ie> 
ality : Kant denied this representation. On tlie ooi 
hand, all ideas d priori are merely simple forms of 
the intelligence ; on the other hand, intuitions teach 
us nothing of the nature of things. All that mm 
can affirm is that he is placed in a world of appear- 
ances, which he combines according to the laws of , 
his reason. 

4. The influence of the philosophy of Kant is due 
particularly to two causes. First, it had, as we have 
seen, its roots in the three great anterior philoso- 
phies ; secondly, it pretended to supply their insufli- 
ciency by determining, from a complete criticism of 
the reason, which had been partially attempted by 
Descartes, the laws according to which the sensualist 
principle, represented by Bacon, and the idealist prio« 
ciple, represented by Leibnitz, should be combined 
without overpassing their respective limits. 

Continuation of the Philosophical Movement m Ger- 

many. 

While many German writers defended, with Her* 
der, the empirical philosophy against Kantism« and 
while others, with Eberhard and Plainer, nuiintained 
many of the Leibnitzian doctrines, Kantism provoked 
two opposite results : the one was a reaction, repre- 
sentcQ by Jacohi ; the other was a development, rep- 
resented by Reinliold, and, above all, by Fichte. 

JACOBI. 

Frbd. IIenrt Jacobi, who was bom in 1743 and 
died in 1804, maintained that all rationalistic philos- 
ophy resulted either in pantheism if it was dogmati- 
cal, or in skepticism, at least in respect to everything 
connected with religious or taot^V VoaxV^ VC it coo- 
&ied itgelt within the limiti ot ctVCi^wsi^ «siM&Aw. 
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6d by Kant Instead of taking reason as die basis 
of human knowledge, he substituted sentiment, which 
reveab to us in an immediate manner, instinctive and 
independent of all rational conception, both the sen- 
sible world and the moral and religious world. Sen- 
timent, which is originally a pure belief, destitute of 
ill proofs produces in its development all the elements 
of which numan reason is composed. 

On the other hand, Leonard Rdnhold (bom in 
1759, died in 1625) pretended to complete the work 
of Kant, and believed he had given him the unity 
wkdch he was accused of wanting, by reducing aU 
parts of his system to a single principle, conscious- 
ness considered as the representative faculty. He 
devoted himself particularly to describing the char- 
acteristics of this fundamental fiiculty. 

FICHTE. 

But it was chiefly Fichte who developed the Kant- 
ian philosophy. John Theophilus Fichte, bom in 
Lusatia in 1762, succeeded Reinhold in the philo- 
sophical chair at Jena, afterward professed the trans^ 
ceodental philosophy at Erlangen, and was finally 
appointed rector of the University of Berlin. He 
died in 1814. The substance of his philosophy is 
contained in his work on the FundamaUtd Principles 
sf aU Scientific Doctrine. 

Exposition. 

Kant had attempted to avoid absolute idealism by 
admitting that sensible intuitions correspond to ex- 
ternal realities. Jacobi saw in this only an incon- 
sistency, and predicted that Kantism would resolve 
itself into pure idealism. And, in ]^\n\. ol ^x^^V^ 
was it that Kant refused to the conoeplioua qI x^ibaooL 

K2 
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an objective validity? It was becaiue this vat 
could not be demonstrated. But it is equally in 
sible to demonstrate the objective validity of m 
ble intuitions. They must, then, needs come t 
considered likewise as simple subjective phenom 
Such was the point of view taken by l<ichte. 
cordingly, he held all realities to be only creatioi 
the thinking principlei and all existence only the 
itself. 

In separating the fundamental conceptioni 
Fichte from the logical circumlocutions in whic 
has enveloped them, and which involve them in ^ 
obscurity, we may, it seems to us, reduce his v 
to the following principles : 

1. The me first posits itself in an absolute 
unlimited manner by an act of pure free-will. 

2. It is of the essence of the me to fall back 
itself in reflection. It is at once subject and ol 

3. The me cannot thus posit itself without d 
mining itself by the not-me. For the me as £ 
must appear in a certain relation as not-me t( 
me as subject. 

4. In determining itself by the not-me, the m< 
rests its own activity ; it becomes limited and c 
ible. 

5. Then springs up the faculty of feeling, m 
is only the faculty of perception, the limitatic 
the free activity of the me. 

6. From hence are derived all our notions 
twofold reality, of spirit and of the world, of 
dom and of necessity. 

7. The me, so far forth as will, recognises i 
as independent of the universe and as acting up( 
8o far forth as intelligence, it projects itself a 

pendant upon the univeiae and defendant upo 
9etion» 
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In his work on the Des^nation of Mcaif Fichte de- 
doces from his Doctrine of Science the necessity of 
belief or faith as the indispensable ground of all hu- 
man activity. 



[The foregoing indications are so brief, that it is 
thought best to subjoin a few observations, less, how- 
ever, in the expectation of rendering Fichte's views 
generally intelligible, than as due to a system so cel- 
ebrated in the history of philosophy. 

Fichte's special object was to construct a system 
in which the matter and form of all science should 
be deduced from one and the same principle, and 
thus to solve the problem of the relation of ideas to 
their objects : a problem on which had always turn- 
ed the everlasting conflict between idealism and re- 
alism. He would thus give to philosophy the syste- 
matic unity, with the want of which the system of 
Kant had been reproached. 

Accordingly, he took for his starting.point a prim- 
itive act of the personal thinking self, from which he 
deduces consciousness itself, as well as all its phe- 
nomena. 

The popular philosophy assumes the reality of ex. 
temal objects, and that the mind both acts upon them 
and is acted upon by them. But this leaves the essen- 
tial contradiction between matter and spirit, and the 
possibility of this twofold action, unexplained . Fichte 
avoided the contradiction by making external or 
objective reality a mere limitation of the activity of 
the mind. The thinking principle posits itself as 
determined by the objective, and also as ^^X^imva^ 
Jag tbo objective* Hence we bave* aa ^ i:^^ ^^ 
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conflciouaness, the coDoeptioo of reality external to 
ourselves ; but Fichte deniea the Teracity of con- 
sciousness ; the conception is all the reality there is. 
When we conceive objects as external to ouraelfe% 
the mind merely removes a reality as out of itaelf, to 
transfer it as to something that is not itselC When 
we conceive external objects as acting upon our 
minds, it is merely the mind limiting its own activitji 
and positing the object as not ourselves, while in re* 
ality it is we ourselves that act, and not any real ob- 
jects out of ourselves. Everything is thus redoeed 
to two different aspects of one and the same easen- 
tial fact ; sometimes we conceive the mind as active 
and objects as passive, sometimes the reverse. 

In order to find the ground of this self.limitatioa 
in the thinking principle, Fichte distinguishes be* 
tween the thinking principle considered as activity 
and considered as intelligence. The abeolnte per- 
sonal self is an infinite free activity, containing in 
its essential nature the impulse to action, production» 
or creation ; but the actions of an active principlct 
even of an infinite one, must of necessity be special 
determinations of its activity, that is, limiteo and 
finite. The absolute thinking principle, by tUs Urn* 
itation, is evolved as intelligence; this limitation 
appears to the intelligence as the not-self opposed to 
the self, as the finite opposed to the infinite ; and it 
constitutes all the objective reality there is. Thos 
the finite self or intelli^nce, and the world, are both 
equally demonstrated, indeed, because both are pro* 
ducts of the absolute active principle, the absolute 
self. 

Thus all contradiction between spirit and matter 
is removed on the system of Fichte, but it is only 
by the deatruciion of the latter. Tbift chasm between 
ihe ia£mte and finite is alio temoN^Xwi \x^\b<I 
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the absorption of the finite and of the infinite into 
consciousness, and of all into thought. All the real- 
ity in the universe is expressed in the single word I. 
Tet the whole system is built upon an assumption 
which is arbitrary and groundless ; the absolute I of 
Fichte is contradictory and impossible. Besides, 
this primitive act of the thinking principle by which 
it absolutely posits itself, and the not-self as opposed 
to itself, is a fact not falling within the history of ex- 
perience, and we are made to get it by a process 
which he calls intellectual intuition, which, in fact, is 
nothing but an hypothesis illegitimately imposed upon 
his theory. 

Fichte, afler having thus destroyed by his specu^ 
kUive idealism the belief in the reality of an external 
world, and left nothing bqt a concatenation of purely 
phenomenal illusions, endeavoured in his moral system 
to ground the truths requisite for morality upon our 
belief in conscience. The principle of morals is ab. 
solute obedience to conscience. His ethics were of 
ascetic strictness. Faith in conscience requires us 
to believe in the existence of a spiritual world, and 
even of a sensible world, and also in the possibility 
of realizing the ideal prescribed by duty. 

(rod is merely the moral order of the universe, a 
conception to which the mind rises from the con. 
sciousness of duty. We need not conceive Grod as 
a distinct being by himself, intelligent and personal, 
and the cause of this moral order ; and there are diffi- 
culties in the way of so conceiving him : by ascribing 
to him these attributes, we make him finite, like our- 
selves ; and we have the notion of creation to ex- 
plain, which cannot rationally be done. 

The supreme good 13 gained in the vfoiV^ o^ xcvot^ 
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al order by yirtue. The sapreme good U not happl' 
Dcss, which does not and cannot exist. 

These views, unfolded in a paradoxical spirit, wen 
considered a sort of atheism. They are inconsisteff 
with all proper ideas of God ; and, though Fichte die 
not admit this, yet he afterward renounced them 
He Taried his modes of expression, indeed, and eva 
his doctrines, in his later writings. He had set ov 
at first with the activity of the thinking principle ; If 
the later form of lus doctrine, he set out with the ab 
solute existence of Grod as the sole reality and thi 
sole life. In its first form, his doctrine was atheisti' 
cal ; in the second, pantheistical. The philosophy ol 
Schelling seems to have contributed to this chaogi 
of ideas.] 

Skeptical Reaction agabul Ka$iL 

Before complete idealism had been introduced b] 
Fichte in the school of Kant, a skeptical reactioi 
had been excited against Kadtism. The philosopfai 
of Kant had announced the pretension of establish 
ing upon an immovable basis the structure of bo 
man knowledge, and of sapping the foundations o( 
skepticism. A philosopher (6. E. Schulze), undei 
the name iEkiesidemus, undertook to show, on tb 
contrary, that it could do nothing but confirm tb 
skeptical philosophy, because, after destro3ring tb 
bases admitted by anterior systems, it substitute no 
thing more solid in their place ; and that the demon 
strations with which it pretended to replace the gra 
tuitous assertions of other philosophers, were tlMm 
selves at bottom only assertions equally devoid d 

fTOoL A 
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i FHIL080FHT IN THB PERIOD BBTWIXN LOCDE 
AND BBID. 

KE proceeding to an exposition of the princi* 
the Scottish achool, ao called, of which the 

and chief representative is Reid, it seems 
;o interpose, in addition to what has been said 
e and Berkeley, some ferther remarks on the 
i of English philosophy in the interval be* 
iocke and Reid. 

9 already been se^ how, in the seventeenth 
, the moral consequences of Hobbes's empir* 
reduced a reaction represented by Cudworth 
3r8. 

publication of Locke's Bssay on the Under* 
I was followed by a rapid development of 
sm, materialism, and atheism. Oppositioii 
lystem was not, however, wanting; it was 
isailed in behalf of religion by Henry Lee 
in Norris ; also by Bishops StiUingfleet and 

and its defects were pointed oat by Shaftee* 

his Letters of a Nobleman to a Young Man 
Jniversity. 

]g those who turned the principles of Hobbee 
ike against the received doctrines of religion 
rals was William Coward, who wrote several 
i against the immateriality of the soul. He 
abated by Turner and Brughton. The nat- 
trtality of the soul was likewise maintained 
ry DodwelU Anthony Collins, a friend and 

Locke, applied the principles of his master 
tical and infidel conclusions, combating the 
I of man and the evidences o( CW^^^V|• 

these two latter, aad pat\k.\itoiV^ ^jd^aaa^ 
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numerous adversaries appeared, among the Diost em* 
inent of whom was the ceiehrated Dr. Samuel Glaring 
who vigorously opposed the new doctrioes of HobbM 
and Locke. Maintaining a necessary harmony be* 
tween revealed religion and reason, he attempted to 
furnish a new demonstration of the Being am At- 
tributes of Grod. He held space and time to be ati 
tributes of a substance ; and as they are neceswrily 
conceived as infinite, so likewise must be the mibi 
ject of them. That infinite substance is Grod. He 
deduced the immortality of the soul from the idea 
of immaterial being. 

Systems of Disinterested Morals* 

But it was chiefly against the ethical syitem of 
Hobbcs and Locke that the reaction of the Engliali 
mind was directed. There arose a series of writen^ 
who combated the selfish system with great abilityi 
and maintained a disinterested morality, felting al 
the same time to demonstrate the fundamental trathi 
of morals, independently of revelation, by the method 
of psychological observation. They have shed gml 
light upon thu facts of man's moral constitution, and 
incidentally upon the origin of ideas and the mental 
faculties in general. These writers contributed yery 
powerfully to check the progress of exclusive WDiUi 
alism ; to prevent such a development as it received 
in France ; and to prepare the way for the more sy8< 
tematic labours of Reid. 

But while these writers all agree in maintammi^ 

in opposition to the selfish system, that our moral 

ideas cannot be resolved into sensations, and thattbc 

motive of moral action is disinterested^ they difti 

from each other as to the phnci^Xeoi iMvnSA* One 

cJass refcra our moral ideaa Xo atteaXASMnXot 'xufioflBi 
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which has ifa haais id a special faculty, termed some- 
timea the moral faculty, conscience, or, more strictly 
in conformity with their views, the moral sense. 
The other class refers our moral ideas to reason. 
To the first class belong Shaftesbury, Butler, and 
Hutcheson; to the second, Wollaston, Clarke, and 
Price. 

Intermediate between these is a class of writers 
who resolve our moral ideas into some form of in. 
stinctive sentiment, but not to a special moral sense : 
of these are Hume and Adam Smith. 

Systems of the Moral Sense. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Was born in 1671. Obliged by his delicate health 
to retire from public affairs, he devoted his leisure 
to philosophy and letters. He died in 1713. 

Shaftesbury was the first philosopher who profess^ 
ed this system, and the first who introduced into the 
language of philosophy the term moral sense. 

He divided our desires into two distinct classes : 
benevolent or social, and personal afiections. Afiec. 
tiona of the first class prompt us instinctively to love 
the happiness of others for its own sake. The ap- 
probation we feel for conduct conformed to the be- 
nevolent afiections is distinct in its nature from any 
reference to our own personal advantage. It is ref- 
erable to the moral sense, which is a special faculty 
and a distinct part of our constitution, as much as 
our external senses are special fiiculties appropriated 
respectively to the apprehension of their special ob- 
jects. The office of the moral sense is to apprehend 
and approve moral good, and to feel obligation. The 
afiections of our nature which are agreeable to this 
sense ore, on that account, moraWy g;ood \ >^<& cAtv« 
Inujr, morally bad. In our cousXiVa\ioii, ^^ \m>\^ 
IL—L 
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sense is superior to the outward senses ; the be 
olent to the personal afiections. Virtue consis 
giving them this supremacy, in the actual pred 
nance of the former over the latter* 

Such is the system of Shaftesbury. The prin 
of our nature which distinguishes moral good 
evil is a special instinct or sense, distinct fron 
other functions of the intelligence, whether seosi 
or reason ; distinct also from the benevolent affect 
which are the objects of its approval, and frona 
personal affections, which it subordinates to the 
nevolent affections. 

Joseph Butler was bom in 1692. He sti 
at Oxford ; was preacher at the Rolls, and cler 
the closet to Queen Caroline ; made Bishop of Bi 
in 1738, of Durham in 1750. He died in 1 
His Fifteen Sermons were published in 1726; 
Analogy in 1786. His moral system is conta 
chiefly in the sermons. 

Without professedly adopting the theory of 
moral sense, he contributea very powerfully t 
development. His works contain the germei 
some of the fundamental ideas afterward unfolds 
Hutcheson. 

Butler, like Shaftesbury, divides our instinctiF 
fections into personal and benevolent; but he 
the first who recognised that both these classc 
our instinctive affections are equally disinteree 
fear, hunger, etc., are no more selfish than 
sympathy, etc. ; they equally seek their respei 
objects directly, and without seeking anything 
yond. Selfishness consists, not in the developroei 
our personal instinctive affections, but in theii 
iDg made supreme by out le^eclvow. ojod consent 

This distinction between x\v& Oo^Xa s;(l ^ 
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gdnctiTe aflbctkms, and the agreeable or disagreeable 
jfeelings attending their satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment, 18 the eminent original merit of Butler. 

Buty besides the instinctive afiections both person* 
al and benevolent, Butler recognises a superior prin- 
dple, whose office it is to distinguish moral good and 
evil. This principle he calls consdenee. In virtue 
of it we judge of our dispositions and afiections, and 
feel the sentiment of obligation. Its perceptions are 
instinctive and immediate. Its authority is supreme. 
Moral good is that which conscience apprehends as 
such ; the motive for doing it is that conscience so 
commands. 

Butler does not precisely define the nature of con- 
science, and leaves it doubtful whether he considered 
it a sense or a rational faculty. He does not, how- 
ever, explicitly declare the judgment of moral actions 
and the perception of obligation to be one of the 
functions of reason or intelligence in general ; and 
OD this accoimt, as well as that his leading ideas have 
all been adopted by the sentimental moralists who 
followed him, he is classed among those who more 
expressly taught the system of the moral sense. ^ 

Feamcis Hutchesom was bom in Ireland in 1694 ; 
studied at Glasgow; returned to Dublin, where he 
resided for some years as a Dissenting preacher and 
head of an academy ; became professor of philoso- 
phy at Glasgow in 1729, where he died in 1747. 
His earliest work was an ^ Inquiry into our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue ;" his last, a ^ System of Moral 
Philosophy," was published afler his death by his son 
in 1755. 

From Hutcheson the system indicated by Shaftes- 
hary and Butler received a fu\\ de\«i\avtc«oX% ^^ 
Mkewise divides our affections inXo 'petuot«\ ^».^X»«* 
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nevoient ; those which seek oar own good, and ibam 
which seek the good of others. But the point which 
he particularly labours in the first place to illustrala 
is that we desire the happiness of others directly for 
its own sake, so that benevolence can no more be eic 
plained by selfishness than selfishness by beoero- 
lence. Benevolence is a simple original inipulse» not 
to be resolved into any other any more than self-love. 

But, distinct from self-love and benevolence^ there 
is a third affection of our nature, the moral senti- 
ment. The idea of moral good is distinct both from 
that of our own good and from that of another'! 
good : it cannot be explained by them ; it is pnmi^ 
tive and simple. 

As the idea of moral good is simple, he concludes 
tliat the quality represented by it must be perceived 
by some sense, because all other simple qualities are 
I)erceivcd by particular senses ; and that the sense 
must be a peculiar and distinct sense, becaose the 
quality it perceives is distinct from all others. This 
point, that the moral faculty is an internal sense, 
and not reason exercised in relation to certain ob- 
jects, Hutcheson takes great pains to prove. Ho 
theroforo confirms the foregoing argument by two 
considerations, namely, that the perception of moral 
goodness produces pleasure, and that it appears to at 
u motive of action. This pleasure is a result of the 
(quality perceived, and therefore moral goodness can- 
not be resolved into the pleasure, any more than the - 
(quality of beauty can be resolved into the pleasure 
which accompanies the perception of it ; a percep- 
tion which Hutcheson also attributes to a special in- 
ternal sense. The moral sense is the supreme prin- 
ciple. 

The reality and supremacy oi vVv\%^TVQfi\^bein^ 
cstabiiahod, he next detcnninea viYial «s^ i^ ^^^^n- 
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Mam of ibe sool in which rende the quality of mor- 
al l^oodnen perceiTod by the moral sense. These 
are only the benevolent or disinterested affections* 
The personal affections which regard our ^n hap. 
piness may be innocent, when in subordination are 
10, but are not virtuous. 

The moral sense, not only perceiving moral qual- 
ities, but experiencing likewise pleasure and the de- 
ares connected therewith, becomes the motive of 
moral action. The office of reason is reduced to 
that of devising means to attain the ends which our 
senses make knovm and to which our desires im- 
pel us. 

Modification9 of the System of Moral Sense. 

There were other philosophers, who, while agree- 
ing in the general views of the advocates of disinter- 
e^kl morality just expounded, that the words right 
and wrong express certain qualities in actions which 
it is the province, not of reason, but of feeling, to per- 
ceive, and that by this principle we are impelled to 
moral action instinctively, and therefore not by a 
view to our own personal pleasure or advantage, yet 
d^red from Hutcheson and his predecessors by de- 
nying the moral sense as a special distinct feculty, 
and hj analyzing it into other more general princi- 
1^. Of these it will be sufficient to mention Hume 
and Adam Smith. 

Hume resolves our moral ideas into a feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation. The moral quality 
of goodness, or that which excites our approbation, 
is utility ; not merely personal, but general utility. 
This leaves room to consider the personal affections 
as good when subordinated to the \)etieNoWiX ^^^^- 
tioim. We apptore or disappxove ^ttdboX ot ')DKa^&^ 

L2 
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actions by an instinct of our nature^ which needs 
can receive no explanation any more than our lik 
dislike of sweet or bitter. This constitution of 
nature, bv which we approve of utility in the gen 
is what men call conscience ; Hume calls it Ammh 
It is quite distinct from the selfish impulao, to wi 
it is frequently allied. 

Grood and evil, virtue and vice, are merely leli 
to our constitution. They have no objective rea 
no absolute and immutable character. 

But the most celebrated of all the theories of 
interested morality, grounded in instinct or sentin 
is that of Adam Smith, contained in his Theor 
the Moral Sentiments. Adam Smith was bori 
Kirkaldy, in Scotland, in 1723. He was educate 
Glasgow and at Oxford ; elected professor of 1 
in the University of Glasgow in 1751, of moral 
losophy the year following ; published his Theor 
Moral Sentiments in 1759; resigned hia profei 
ship in 1763 ; passed the last years of his life at 
inburgh, where he died in 1790. His celebr 
Wealth of Nations appeared in 1771. He was 
of the most original thinkers that have ever wrj 
in tlie English language. He was the founde 
the science of political economy ; and his worl 
morals is no less distinguished for its originality 
genuity, and comprehensiveness ; containing sw 
rich collection of the most important facts, that, 
withstanding his erroneous conclusions, it is a n 
of the greatest value to the student of human nat 
Only a brief sketch of his system can here 
given. 

The principle of morals is with him sympath; 

fblloW'feeUng. This is a prmcipW dee^V^ uu^lai 

Ma bumaa uauue* It dispoaea ua U) «Rtot Vaxi 
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feeliBgt of othen ; it increases the strength of our 
feelings when shared by others ; it begets in us a 
strong desire that our own feelings should be shared 
by others. This principle likewise manifests itself 
in, or contains the explanation of antipathies. It is 
governed by yarious laws, which are acutely descri- 
bed and established by Smith. So much for the prin- 
ciple of sympathy in genend, which Smith has em- 
ployed for the explanation of a vast variety of facts 
of human nature. 

He applies this principle to the explanation of raor* 
si phenomena in the following way : 

We approve the sentiments of our fellow.men 
when we share them or instinctively sympathize with 
them ; we disapprove when we do not share them ; 
and in both cases in proportion to the degree of our 
instinctive sympathy or antipathy. In tike manner 
we approve or disapprove their actions, according as 
we do or do not sympathize with the sentiments from 
which they spring. The measure of moral good, or 
rectitude, or, as Smith terms it, proprietyf is this in- 
stinctive sympathy. In this way we judge of the 
conduct of our fellow.men. 

Our moral judgments of our own conduct are only 
applications to our sentiments and actions of judg- 
ments we have already passed with respect to our 
feUow-men. We thus become, in a sort, spectators 
of our own dispositions and actions, and instinctively 
sympathize with them or feel repugnant to them, as 
though they were the dispositions and actions of oth- 
er men. — Sympathy, however, being the sole root of 
moral judgment, and primarily excited towards oth- 
ers, it followers that, if man should live alone, he 
would have no moral feelings or judgments. 

Prom this twofold application of t!i[» ^Tvckid\^^ t^ 
Mymptuby we get the moat general and tviau^MOHoM^ 
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principle of morality: thegoodneasof anietionfaia 
direct propoHion to the general approbation or qrn* 
pathy it excites, the best actions eiciting univenal 
and unmingled sympathy. 

From hence, too, the fundamental maxim of mor- 
als : act so that mankind may sympathize with you. 

Experience enables us to learn the feelings awa* 
kened by sentiments and conduct ; and the uu:ts of 
experience generalized furnish the various partic- 
ular rules of conduct which constitute practical eth- 
ics. We act from duty (in distinction from the im- 
mediate instinct of sympathy) when we act in con- 
formity with these rules. 

The fundamental phenomenon of moral distinc- 
tions being thus explained, the secondary phenomena 
are all easily explained in a corresponding way. The 
sentiment of merit and demerit is awakened first in 
relation to others ; it is compounded of indirect ajmm 
pathy with the person to whom the action is benefi- 
cial or injurious, and of a direct sympathy or antip^ 
thy towards the afl^tions and motives of the agenU 

Self^approbation and remorse^ with respect to our 
own disposition and conduct, are explained in like 
manner, through our power of constructing ourselvea 
as spectators of ourselves, and thus experiencing the 
pleasurable or painful sympathy excited by proper or 
improper dispositions. 

Actions, which, by the instinctive principle of sym- 
pathy, are decided to be proper (right) and simts- 
riousj and whicli by experience we are enabled to 
l^eneralize under rules of conduct, are also the sttb- 
ject of a rational judgment of approbation in mature 
and cultivated minds, who are able to perceive the 
harmony between the instiuct and the rules of expe- 
neooe, and dso to percdve the vnAttoc^l ^«u^%ai« 
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tuNM to bring th6 leDtinieiits of all men into hahno* 
ny, and promote the perfection of order* This order 
and harmony is felt to be beautiful. It is moral beau- 
ty, the source of all beauty, and produces a pleasure 
like that of a perfect piece of mechanism. This har- 
mony of sentiment among men is the great end of 
oar moral constitution. 

It ii a strict cotfaequence of the system of Smith, 
that whatever others approve and praise will appear 
to us goody and what they blame will appear to us 
bad ; and that the rule of conduct is the approbation 
of our fellow-men. 

The instinctive desire of sympathy is the motive 
of all virtue, of all right conduct ; a motive that 
sometimes operates directly, and sometimes indirect- 
ly, by the rules generalized from experience, but al* 
wajTS to the exclusion of other motives. 

Yet Smith confesses in many cases a good act will 
sot always secure the sympathy and praise of men ; 
that a virtuous man may sometimes have to brave 
the dislike of his fellows, and even the whole spirit 
of his age. To reconcilis this with his system, he ap* 
peals to the judgment of a supposed impartial 9pecUu 
tr,free from tl^ passions and prejudices which per- 
vert the sympathies of particular men or communi- 
ties. But th^ impartial spectator is obviously but 
an abstract spectator^ and is, in fact, nothing but the 
absolute and immutable judgment of that very rea- 
aon or conscience which Smith repudiates, and to 
which he has, by his system, no right to appeal. 

By a similar sophism of clandestine introduction 
of another principle, he endeavours to avoid the con- 
sequences of making the desire of praise the motive 
of virtue, by sliding from the idea oC \Vve dfe»i^ ^^ 
pause iato that of being praisewor\]l;xy v ^ ^as^'Ql^^^^'^ 
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which he cannot legitimately make* aince it implies 
a standard not allowed in hu system* 

The instinctive systems of morals were animated 
by two different feelings : on the one hand, a dUalike 
to the selfish system, and on the other, to the ration- 
al system. In Shaftesbury and Butler the predomi- 
nant sentiment is opposition to the selfish system of 
Hobbes and Locke. They seem to have had no hos* 
tility to the rational system ; Butler, indeed, as hM 
been seen, leaves it doubtful whether by conacienoa, 
or the moral faculty, he meant anything more than 
a peculiar application of reason. Hutcheaon and 
Hume, on the contrary, explicitly oppose the ratioo- 
al system. They no less distinctly deny reason to be 
the principle of moral ideas, than sensation in the 
meaning of the selfish school. 

Raiional Systems. 

Of the rational systems, the characteristic common 
to them all is that of finding tho origin of our moral 
ideas and judgments in reason. They take this 
ground in order to establish the absolute and immu- 
table nature of moral distinctions both against the 
selfish system and against the systems of sentiment* 
They agree with the latter in asserting the disinter- 
ested character of moral motives ; but they ol^ect 
against them that they make right and wrong lela- 
tivc to a contingent and fUictuating principle, and do* 
stroy their objective reality. Of those who held to 
the rational systems, some attempt to define the idea 
of good ; others regard it as simple and undefinable. 
To the former class belong Wollaston and Clarke ; 
to the latter. Price. 

William Wollastok waa>MniV^\^M \ fAqgaiteiiw 
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at Cambridge $ was a tetcber in Birmingham school 
until 1688, when, an ample fortune fiiUing to him, he 
settled in London, and passed his life in studious re- 
tirement. He died in 1724. Of his writings, the 
best known is his Religion of Nature Delineated, in 
which his moral system is stated. 

According to Wollaston, good is truth ; and the 
fundamental law of action is to conform our conduct 
to truth. 

Bvery action which denies a true proposition is 
bad. A true proposition may be denied by omission 
as well as by commission. 

The nature of moral evil being thus determined, 
and good being the opposite of evil, the nature of 
good is likewise determined, and, consequently, the 
nature of actions, whether good, bad, or indifierent. 
A good action is one whose omission or whose oppo- 
site would be bad, that is, contradictory to the truth. 
As truth and falsehood are in their nature immu- 
table, so likewise are moral good and evil. 

Such is the system of Wollaston, who thus seeks 
to define the idea of good. It is obvious to remark 
upon it : 1. That it mistakes one of the aspects or 
qualities of moral good for its essence : every good 
action does indeed contain the practical expression 
of a true proposition; but every true proposition, 
when expressed in action, does not involve the qual- 
ity of moral good. 2. It confounds good and evil 
by its too comprehensive definition, for there is no 
bad action which does not contain some true propo- 
sitions. 8. Many actions may imply the denial of 
true propositions, and therefore be absurd, while in 
a moral view indifierent. 4. This system is not in 
accordance with facts of consciousness ; when we 
abstain from doing a wrong act, oux mol^^^ Sa \iR^ 
Ae foar of contradicting a true i^to^^S&^ti* 
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Samttel Clabks was born in 1675 ; edneated at 
Cambridge, and became a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. He published a great number of 
writings in theology, mathematics, metaphyaios, and 
classical literature. He was the friend of Newtoa, 
some of whose works he translated and commented 
upon. He distinguished himself as a controveniai 
writer, particularly against Leibnitz. He died in 
1724. 

Clarke seeks, as well as Wollaston, to define the 
nature of moral good. He sets out with the ques- 
tion concerning the motive of obligation, and bnngi 
out his idea of the nature of good in that connexion* 
He took this method because he was opposing ths 
system of Hobbes, who made self-interest the fiiiind* 
ation of duty. He examines and rejects all the 
forms in which the selfish theory is presented, and 
then propounds his own system, which is as follows s 
All things in the universe have their proper nature^ 
derived from God. According to the respective na« 
turcs of things arise various relations. As the es- 
sence of things is immutable, so are their relations. 
These relations constitute universal order. These 
relations are conceived by reason; they are ooo^ 
ceivcd as the laws of things ; and reason immedi- 
ately concludes that they should be respected by ra* 
tional and free beings. Hence, from the perception 
of relations arises the idea of obligation. When 
actions are conformed to these relations, they are 
good ; when contrary, bad. Thus he arrives at the 
idea of the nature of good in itself, namely, order* 
There is an essential agreement between order and 
reason. Reason recognises good as order, and there* 
^pon immediately arises the conviction of obligatioib 
7%e iv/ations of things ar^ uox. ^ Y^nd^^RX ^ the 
mere arbitrary will of GoA. 
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This 18 the same system that was afterward main- 
tained by Montesquieu. It is liable to the same gen- 
eral objections as that of Wollaston. It is too com- 
prehensive; it mistakes ideas which are related to 
the idea of good for the essence of good : a good 
Bustion is certainly conformable to the nature and re- 
lations of things ; but not every action conformed to 
the nature of things is morally good; many are 
morally indifferent. 

Richard Price was born in 1723. He was a 
Dissenting minister at Hackney. He wrote largely 
upon political subjects, in a democratic spirit. His 
oaoral system is contained in his Review of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals. He 
lied in 1791. As a moral philosopher, he maintain- 
sd substantially the same system as that adopted by 
Sudworth, the principal difference being that the 
riews of the latter received a particular form of de- 
relopment, as against the selfish system of Hobbes, 
s^hile those of Price were expounded chiefly in op- 
position to the system of Hutcheson. He was a 
liinker of admirable penetration and sagacity, and 
sontributed very much not only to the support of dis- 
interested morals, but to resist the progress of the 
lenaual system in general. 

Hutcheson had taught that our ideas of good and 
nril are simple and original ; as such, necessarily de- 
lved from a sense. From this it would follow, in 
itrictness, that our ideas of good and evil do not des- 
gnate real qualities of actions, but only the sensa- 
ions which they produce in us, and therefore are 
10 much relative to us as sweet and bitter. This 
conclusion Price perceived •, Vie a«w ^^\ ^^ ^^^"vl, 
ience of Hutcheson's syalem ^m xvoX. ^xfioaNMD&s^ 
IL—M 
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diflTerent in this respect from that of the selfish 
tern ; for the selfish system makes the good and 
of an action relative merely to the pleasure or ] 
it produces. Hutcheson was led to his notion 
a moral sense because, while, on the one hand, 
wished to oppose the selfish system and to main 
disinterested morality, he yet, on the other hi 
held the system of Locke, that all our simple i( 
are derived from experience ; he had, therefore 
way to avoid the moral consequences of Loci 
system but to add to the senses recognised by Lo 
a special sense, appropriated exclusively to the ] 
ception of moral objects, which he thei^re ten 
the moral sense. 

In order, therefore, to establish a disinterested i 
rality, and at the same time to establish that dm 
good and evil were not merely relative, but immi 
ble and absolute, Price was led at the outset to 
tack the system of Locke. He therefore drew o 
complete, simple, and beautiful demonstration of 
insuificicncy of the theory of Locke concerning 
origin of ideas : a demonstration to which Reid, mt 
art, and succeeding writers have added nothing ( 
ginul or material. He proved that there are id 
which cannot be resolved into experience, such 
the id(;uH of cause, time, space, etc. ; and as th 
ideas can neither be denied (as Hume attemptec 
do), nor resolved into experience in the sense 
Locke, they must be admitted as simple primil 
conceptions. If wo admit them only as more foi 
of the mind, as Kant afUsrward did, we fall into v 
vcnwl Hkepticism. We liave no alteroative, the 
fori;, but to admit them as conceptions of real fat 
as ideas which represent external realities, simply 
icIJiffiblo and not visible. TVvew^ coiice^Uons m 
^J»erefore be inferred to aaexi^KAift oi V^Ss&id^ 
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Aadiiet firom the empirical undentanding which re- 
ktei to the senrible qualities of things ; they must 
be referred to intuitive reason, which takes cogni- 
zance of invisible relations transcending all observa- 
tion and experience. 

Price therefore agrees with Hutcheson in consid* 
ering our ideas of good and evil as simple and prim. 
itive, and therefore derived from a faculty capable of 
giving them. He agrees with him in saying that 
we perceive good and evil in actions as we perceive 
extension and form in bodies. But here they part : 
Hutcheson concludes that these ideas can be only 
ideas of sensation, and therefore of a special (mor. 
al) sense, affected, as all sensibility, agreeably or dis. 

reably by the good or evil ; Price denies this con- 
on, and attributes the ideas of good and evil to 
a source of simple and primitive ideas overlooked by 
Hutcheson— intuitive reason. 

Thus establishing the origin of our moral ideas in 
the k priori conceptions of reason, the relative and 
subjective character which they have in Hutcheson's 
system vanishes. Moral good and evil are immuta- 
ble ; they are what they are as necessarily and eter- 
Dally as a triangle or circle is what it is. Every 
tme moral judgment expresses absolute and eternal 
truth. 

Price asserts the idea of good to be simple, and 
therefore undefinable as much as any other simple 
quality. In this respect he differs from the other 
holders of the rational system, Wollaston and Clarke. 
In the way of direct proof that the idea of good is 
undefinable, of course nothing can be addi:|ped be- 
yond a simple appeal to consciousness, any' more 
than in the case of whiteness, or any other simple 
notion. Indirectly he attempts to ^tON^\\.,\s^ ^wrw • 
tig the di&rent defiaitions thaX Yan^ \)ff^^tk ^^^ 
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both by rational and instinctive moralists* He A 
that they are not deimitions ; that they are in 
quate ; that they all presuppose the thing to be 
fined ; that they are dangerous. 

Price recognises the fact that the conteRipla 
of good and evil actions produces a sentiment wl 
we express in common language by calling tl 
pleasing or displeasing, lovely or hateful, etc. 
he makes a distinction which is original and peci 
to himself. This sentiment or anection is of 
kinds, partly depending upon the constitutional i 
sihility of each individual, and partly independei 
it, absolute, and attached to reason itselL 

Connected immediately with the idea of goo 
the idea of obligation, which springs up with it, i 
upon it, and is equally immutable and absol 
This rational conception of obligation is the i 
motive of moral action. 

The conception of merit and demerit, that r 
doing deserves happiness, and evil doing punishm 
is equally absolute, and springs up iminediately v 
the idea of good, and of obligation obeyed or vi^ 
This rational conception is distinct from the &ct 
virtue is a source of pleasure, or that it is uaefi; 
society, and that vice is in both respects injurioui 
is a necessary conception, independent of the coi! 
eration of the consequences of virtue and vice. 

Reason and free-will are indispensable condil 
of moral action and accountability. 

Absolute virtue consists in freely and intellige 

doing what is conformable to the moral law ; pn 

cal virtue in doing what we believe to be confor 

ble to ft. Finite creatures are not absolutely eze 

from mistake in moral any more than in other ji 

meats. Guilt or innocence in re^rd to a misl 

about duty are dctermiued b^ \k\ft ^tcnVMi^ «s^ 

whether the means of knovr*VRti^^^>Mw«»fi^i 
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SenmutHsm m England. 

But, while the advocates of a disiDterested moral- 
ity were led, some of them, to repudiate altogether 
the empirical philosophy of Locke, and others, though 
contiauing to hold his general theory of the origin 
of ideas, to reject its moral conclusions, the selfish 
system of morals was still maintained by others, and 
the empiricism of Locke was carried out to a com- 
plete sjrstem of materialism and fatalism. Of the 
names that occur in this connexion during the period 
DOW under review— the interval, namely, between 
Locke and Reid — the most noticeable is that of 
Hartley; to which, in respect to morals, may be 
added tfauBit of Abraham Tucker. 

Datib Hartlbt was bom in 1705 ; educated at 
Cambridge ; practised medicine in Nottinghamshire 
and London ; passed the latter part of his life at 
Bath, where he died in 1757. His Observations on 
Man were published in 1749. 

This work contains a system of physiology, psy- 
chology, morals, and theology. He grounds his 
whole theory of the operations of the mind upon the 
association of ideas, and that upon the hypothesis 
of vibrations of the nerves in an oscillating nervous 
ether. These vibrations are mechanically produced 
by the impression of outward objects upon the nerves, 
propagated in the medullary substance of the nerves 
and brain ; and a connexion between our bodies and 
our souls is effected through the medium of a subtile 
elastic ether, of which whole process the result is 
the state of the mind called sensations or ideas. Dif- 
ferent ideas may become associated from being pro- 
duced amtemporaneausly (which common condition 
4)iMlltbe lAwa of association Haxl\0) uo^iua^^ v^ 

112 
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b»}, BO that one idea or vibration will propagRte it- 
aalf to and nproduco another, though the proper on. 
^drI ohm of {he latter, the external object, doM 
Dot itWijf «t at the tirno upon the nerves in reprodu- 
fling Ua SMiopfiaie oonfigurative vibration or idea. 

With tma hypothesis of vibrations mechanically 
■et in motioD, aud this one and only law of associa- 
tion, coaten^oraneousness, Hartley endeavoured to 
axptain ail the phenomena of consciousneaa. 

Idoas being with him nothing but certain detenni- 
nata, confinrative vibrations, it was a matter of 
coone to £id bin analyzing Locke's theory of the 
nrigin of idaaa ialo exctiiftlve ■ftna^utl'inTi i Accas^ 
fngly, be dMslana that « Ueaa of aaaaatkia ««4i 
elements of which all the othei>*ara otofmulatP 
and that he hopes to succeed in anafyai^ ,g - ■ • 



Mwve [a^ Ideoa], as Mr, Locke n 
thos proposed to perfbrm for Locke's ibmtfil^ 
means of his prindple of aasocia t ion, the sasH tUm 
that Coitdinac in another way atlampted—to Mrif k, 
namely, of a needleaa and inooanaleat •ppMfeph 
Iqr showing that all ideas cfreAectia^aoa«fa4*<n 
mily sensaiioDS transfermed. 

Hartley was not, however, a decided * It, 

although his foUowera at abater period prstaodedla 
aimplify and peiftet his theot; ay taeaiBg dw ■» 
lion of a tliinking {winciplB diatinot bom um ho^ 
Hartley allows that his theoiy is desbnotiM tl^ 
the arguments" usually broopU for (he aouI^faHi^ 
teriality from the aubtunr of dw inteiml 
of the latiooal ihculty, ' 



o-phyn^ogealdw^alS 
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■ODed upon, yield nothiog but matter and motion 
•till*" He therefore desires that ^he may not in 
any way be interpreted so as to oppose the imma- 
teriality of the soul." From this it seems that he 
must consent to leave the mode of the connexion be- 
tween the brain and nerves and the soul, through the 
medium of his ether, inexplicable. 

But there are other conclusions concerning the 
soul, repugnant to consciousness and subversive of 
monds, which must necessarily follow, however they 
might be disclaimed by him. 

Ail the phenomena of the mind being merely sen- 
sations, or configurative vibrations mechanically pro- 
duced, the soul must be a mere passive theatre, in 
which the products of this blind mechanism are dis- 
played. It b destitute of all distinct faculties, of all 
activities, whether spontaneous or voluntary, having 
no power to control, determine, or modify the associ- 
ations of ideas. The understanding, judgment, rea- 
son, imagination, and will, instead of actively con- 
curring as determining or modifying causes of as- 
sociation, are merely iu mechanical effects. 

This result Hartley expressly admiu in respect to 
the human will, denying all freedom, all self.deter- 
mining power in man, and maintaining all volitions 
to be strictly necessary. But it is equally true of 
all other modes of human activity. In all human 
thinking, invention, and action, in science, art, and 
conduct, the humjm soul is merely the spectator of 
phenomena proc^ced by an agent which itself knows 
nothing of what it is doing. We ourselves only 
fimcy that ve reason, love, and will. There is no 
intelligent activity in the universe except God, who 
is the grand contriver and prime mover of this mech- 
anism. 

And evea the idea of God, aa ^ x^>:\Q!CAi ^si^^&s^ 
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will, is utterly inconceivable and inadmiaaibh 
Hartley's system. His theory admits of no ide 
reason and free-will in man other than certain 
chanical products of sensation ; if these attrib 
be ascribed to Grod in this sense, we have no 
properly speaking ; and to suppose the mind to t 
possession of different and higher ideas of tl 
attributes as existing in Grod, would subvert his 
tern. 

The pious and excellent author derived, howe 
no such conclusions. Though he holds the necet 
of human actions, and analyzes all virtue into 
love of happiness, yet his second volume, in wl 
he reasons to the common conclusions concen 
God and his attributes, is almost entirely indepeni 
of the conclusions of his first. He adopts, ind 
without seeming to be aware of the inconsistei 
as grounding principks, ideas which, if the doctr 
of his first volume be true, can have no exiatc 
except in the vibrations of his ether. 

Abraham Tucker, author of Edward Sear 
Light of Nature Pursued, 7 vols., 1768-1774, 
an English gentleman of fortune, born in 1705, < 
cated at Oxford, and died in 1774. He adopted | 
erally the principles of Lccke, which he empto 
chiefly in unfolding the mechanical proofs of the 
vine existence, and in his theory of morals. 1 
mainly in connexion with the latter that he is n 
tioncd here as the author of a modification of the i 
ish system, which was afterward adopted and cxU 
ed by Palcy. Tucker cannot, indeed, be said tc 
the original author of it ; for it is substantially 
theory of Hartley, and before either of them, ] 
Jiaps, ui' Law, bibliop of Carlisle. 
Accoiding to ihJA doc\i'mfi«o>]s YDon^v^eui 
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neither referred to reason nor to a moral senfle, nor 
any instinctive sentiment ; they are merely the re- 
sult of association, and are explained in the same 
way as the formation of avarice, or any other sec- 
ondary affection. Money is at first desired for the 
agreeable things of which it is the means ; but sub- 
se<[iieotiy the agreeable feelings become associated 
with money itself, and it comes to be desired for it- 
selC without immediate reference to the pleasures it 
procures. So certain dispositions and actions, call- 
ed moral, are aijirst approved or disapproved solely 
on account of their tendency to procure our pleas- 
are or advantage ; but in process of time we may 
eoDie to associate the feelings of moral approbation 
an) disapprobation with such dispositions and con- 
duct, without reflecting on their tendency to procure 
oar pleasure. In this way he contrived to elude the 
force of the arguments of Hutcheson and others 
against the fundamental principle of the selfish sys- 
teoi, drawn from the undeniable fact of conscious- 
Deis, that men do often judge and act in relation to 
moral objects instantaneously, and without any refer, 
eoee to their personal pleasure and advantage as the 
Biotive* He admits the fact, but denies that it was 
primitively so; and therefore maintains that all 
nioral judgments and volitions originate at bottom in 
u interested personal motive.] 



THB SCOTTISH SCHOOL. 
KEID. 



/ 



Thb philosophy of Hobbes and the psychology of 
Locke bad encountered resistance laox^ qiV^»^ Ys<«- 
«&/ ewea id England. It waa tell X\u)X ^eoaxtf^^^ 
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destroyed the principle of moral obligation^ a 
its true root must be sought elsewhere. Cumi 
and Shaftesbury, in the seventeenth century, fa 
ced this principle in a sentiment of benevoleE 
of internal satisfaction. Hutcheson, in tb< 
tecnth century, improving the theory of ben 
affections as the source of duties, had dise 
them from any interested motive. [Other t 
have also been noticed.] But this spiritualii 
tion was incomplete. It supposed, or left il 
supposed [except in the work of Price], that s 
ism, unable to establish moral notions, might 
thclcss furnish the true basis of other orders of 
edge. Banished from the sanctuary of duty, 
reigned in the domain of speculation. But tk 
tion was soon generalized. Reid, who had b 
by the objections of Hume to perceive the u 
consequences of sensualism, attacked it not < 
a false theory of morals, but as a false theor} 
human mind. 

HiMUmcal Notices. 

Thomas Reid was born at Glasgow in 171( 
was at first professor of philosophy at Abi 
whoro ho had pursued his studies ; but in 1768 
called by the University of Glasgow to the cl 
moral philosophy, which had just before beei 
by Adam Smith. His philosophical theories a 
taincd in a treatise published under the title 
says on the rowers of the Human Mind^ whi 
bc'cii translated into f^Vench by Jouffroy. R< 
put out sepiiratcly the part relative to the acti 
thii part relative to the intellectual faculties 
wrre united into a single work by his discip 
gald Stewart. After iVie deuxVi ol Vaa tcasiu 
g^d Stewart cultivated anA eii\at%«dL^dDiA Vd^ 
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inheritance which Raid had left him. But this sec. 
ond representative of the Scottish school helongs, in 
respect to the greater part of his works, to the nine- 
teenth century. 

Exposition, 

All philosophy should rest upon the observation 
of the operations of the human mind, and, conse- 
quently* of the faculties which produce them. The 
vices of the method that proceeds upon hypotheses, 
and the uncertainty of that which proceeds upon 
umlogyt make us ieel the necessity of this experi- 
niental basis. 

The faculties of the human mind may be divided 
into two classes, the contemplative and the active 
fibculties. The first relate to the understanding, the 
Mcond to the will. But we must bear in mind that 
these powers do not work separately ; the under. 
■landing intervenes in the operations of the will, and 
the will in the operations of the understanding. 

!• IfOelleUudl or Contemplative Powers. — The in- 
tellectual faculties are commonly divided into sim- 
ple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. This 
claaufication is vicious • there are operations of the 
Bind which do not belong to either of these. For 
enunple, consciousness, which makes me aware that 
I am thinking, is not simple apprehension, since the 
ktter imports neither aflirmation nor negation ; nor 
b it judgment, which is said to rest upon the compar* 
iaOQ of two ideas ; for it is not in virtue of any such 
comparison that we affirm our thinking. Nor is this 
affirmation a product of reasoning. 

Renouncing the pretension of finding a strict and 
oomplete classification of the intellectual powers» 
Bdd limits himself to enumerating \}[vo^ hiWcv^ 
to ejuunine: they aw. !• T\» ^ws^saR^ 



irUeh bddHg to bur external senses; 2. MemoTji' 
S. CoBception ; 4. Thn faculty of aoalyzing compla 
oljeels, KM eomUning those ihat are simple ; S. Sou 
\ 0. Taste ; 7. Mural porccptioa ; B. Con- 



In the fecnltia which belong (o our senses, wo 
moat rtistingiiiiih between the perceptioa of esleniil 
ofajocts and Uw aeiisatioiis which accompany il. Seib 
ntion n the feeling experienced by the miad at Ibe 
■reae&ce of an eaernal object ; perception is the act 
Bj which 1 believe io the existence of that object. 

Fuceptioaia npure belief, indcpencJent of aiidem- 
WUtntion, and inelinclively deiermiaed by the naitb 
nl constitution of the human mind. 

Host j^iilaaophera have endeavoured to explain iha 
fitet of perception liy saying that we do not perceive 
eztemal objecte themselves, but only their images 
pnaenl to out ndnda. Reid rejects this esplaiialioii : 
nntt it i> CiMitnry to universal feeling ; for all meii, 
when they follow solely the impulse of their nature, 
beHere tbeyaee the objects ; secondly, this espluia- 
tton gntaifonaly takes for granted the existence of 
inwgee. To affirm their existence, they groood 
ttemaelna upon the reason that a thing cannot act 
where it ia not ; from whence they conclude that the 
mind and oxtenial objects, not being in the sbidb 
placo, nor, consequently, immediately pvesetit to each 
other, there mutt exist an intermediate image. But 
Reid denies that in the foct of perceptioa there il 
any action of the mind upon the object, or of the oh- 
ject upon the imnd. For the rest, he undertakes not ' 
to substitute any explanation in the place of the one ' 
be r^ects : perception is, in his view, an inexplica- ' 
Ue fltct, as ue certainty of pcrcepiions, that is, the 

t/ focbtencs oS the i^ucAUieB ^T<:&\t«&., ^-od. aC the ' 

ijeet caned nnttn to Vtaoii ftw:^ ^«to«nb'«'sa!«i»| 
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''philosophy of Reid a belief equally necessary and ob- 
scure. 

Memory implies a belief of the same nature, of 
which we can give no other reason than that iX is an 
element in the constitution of our mind. 

Reid describes and examines the different theories 
that have been proposed respecting memory, and 
particularly those of Locke and Hume. Tliese the. 
ories are a consequence of the hypothesis of inter- 
mediate images, as the means by which it has been 
attempted to explain perception. 

Conception, considered as being in general the 
simple apprehension of any object, material or im- 
material, real or imaginary, implies'in itself neither 
truth nor error. When we say that there are ideas, 
conceptions, true and false, we give to these express* 
loiig a sense which refers to an act of judgment, and 
not to pure conception. Reid describes the princi- 
pal characteristics of conception, and particularly its 
analogy with the representation of an object by paint- 
ing. But this analogy, true within certain limits, be- 
comes a source of error if this comparison is trans- 
formed into an absolute similitude. 

Most piliilosophers have maintained that concep- 
tion supposes, as well as perception and memory, two 
oligects, the one interior and immediate, the other 
mediate and external ; in a word, the image present 
to the mind, and the real object which produces the 
image. Reid here again attacks this opinion. On 
this occasion he refutes, though in a very feeble way, 
the theory of Plato concerning ideas. 

He considers, as one consequence of the distinc- 
tion between the internal and the external object, the 
opinion according to which conception is the meas- 
ure of the poawbiUty of things. "Bleiv^ imJrrs^ ^^ ^^ 
9ervation that we can conceive a pTO\*w^\>fl^Q>tL\a.^^ 
II.— N 
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ways : first, by comprehendiDg the signification 
it ; secondly, by judging that it is true. In the fifiTl 
case, it is false that conception is the measure of poi- 
sibility, since we perfectly comprehend tho meaning 
of a contradictoiy and impossible proposition; in 
the second case, the maxim in question is still ialie, 
since it is a matter of experience that men pass op- 
posite judgmentH respecting the possibility or impos- 
sibility of thingH. 

After simple conception comes the power of form- 
ing general conceptions. They may be considered 
both in relation to the words which express them, 
and in themselves* 

And, first, haw comes it that tho greatest part of 
words are general words, while we perceive only in- 
dividual existences ? It should bo observed, first, thai 
there are but a very small number of individual ob- 
jccU perceived by the generality of men. The most 
part of individual objects, being visible only to the 
men who reside in the localities where these objects 
exist, have proper names ; common language ought, 
therefore, to be in great part composed of general 
iinmes. In the second place, we do not know object! 
in themselves, but only by their qualities or attributes, 
which being common to a certain number of individ< 
uals, can be expressed only by words general as them. 
selves. Finally, this multitude of general terms re 
suits also from a want inherent in the human breast 
which would be overwhelmed by tlie innumerabk 
multitude of inrlividual notions if it had not the 
faculty of classing them in genera and species, b} 
means of terms which represent collections of thingi 
tliat have common attributes. 

If we consider general conceptions in themselves 

we aec three processeii pTeh\d\i\\^ ofi^i \hAvr forma 

u'oD : the proceu of absXtacUoa^Vj^ ^\m^%«^ 
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resolved into its attributes, to each of which a 
cUlI name is given ; tlie process of generalization, 
by which we observe the qualities common to several 
subjects ; the process of combination, by which we 
unite several attributes into one single abstract whole, 
which is represented by a particular denomination. 

The observations of Reid on the faculty of judg- 
ment contains his theory of common sense. The 
germe of this theory is found, as he himself has re- 
marked, in Father Buffier's Treatise of First TrtUhSf 
and in several other writings. 

Common sense is the sound natural sense imparted 
to all men, in virtue of which they each and all spon- 
taneously p€Lss certain judgments, the evidence of 
which, strikes all minds. 

Reason has two degrees : the one consists in judg- 
ing of things evident in themselves, the other in de- 
ducing from those judgments consequences which 
were not evident in themselves. The first is the 
peculiar and the only function of common sense ; 
from which it appears that common sense coincides 
in its whole extent with reason, and is only one of 
its degrees. 

This laid down, it is necessary to determine the 
judgments which are the product of common sense* 
These judgments should first be divided into two 
daases, according as they refer to contingent truths 
or to necessary truths. 

The judgments of common sense relating to con- 
tingent truths are, according to Reid, the following 
principles: 

1. Everything which is attested to me by con- 
leiousness and the internal sense really exists. 

2. The thoughts of which I am conscious are 
thoughts of a being whom I call I. 

& The things which memory d\s\.\xi&\\7j xqks^^ 
As rcalljr iiappened. 
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4. I am certain of my personal identity from 
remotest period to which my memory can readli. 

5. Objects which I perceive by the aid (tf n^ 
senses really exist, and are as I perceive them. 

6. I exert some degree of power upon my actiooi 
and determinations. 

7. The natural faculties by which I distinguish 
truth from error are not delusive. 

8. My fellow-men are living and intelligent crea- 
tures like myself. 

9. Certain expressions of countenance, certain 
sounds of the voice, and certain gestures, indicate 
certain thoughts and certain dispositions of mind. 

10. We have naturally some regard for the testi- 
mony of men in matters of fact, and even for human 
authority in matters of opinion. 

11. Many events which depend upon the free-will 
of our fellow-men may nevertheless bo foreseen with 
more or less probability. 

12. In the order of nature, that which is to take 
place will probably resemble that which has taken 
place in similar circumstances. 

With respect to the judgments of common sense 
which relate to necessary truths, lleid limits himself 
to dividing them into classes, indicating some exam- 
ples, to which he adds observations on such of these 
principles as have been the subject of controversies. 
rhcsc judgments uf common sense are grammatical, 
logical, mathematical, esthotical, moral, and meta- 
physical. Among the metaphysical principles be 
distinguishes three which have been attacked by 
Hume, namely, that sensible qualities have a subject 
which we call body, and a subject which we call 
spirit ; that everything which begins to exist is pio- 
duced by a cause ; andlKal eNxd^^tklmoLrks of dengn 
Aod intelligence in the efflecl ^iw^ ^m^ 
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be in the cause. Hanoe had maintained that 
principles, if true, must have their foundation in 
experience ; and yet, nevertheless, experience teach* 
es us nothing concerning their truth. Reid replied 
that it is not necessary to put their hasis where 
Hume sought it ; that it is found in the natural belief, 
which he designates by the term common sense. 

Reid then treats of the Acuity of reasoning and 
of its general characteristics. In this connexion he 
inquires whether morals is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion ; that is, whether the first principles of morale 
can be deduced from principles logically anterior : a 
question which he resolves in the negative. Moral 
axioms are perceived intuitively, and are an immedi. 
ateproduct of common sense. 

Taste, which is an iptellectual faculty, analogous 
in certain respects to the physical sense by which we 
perceive savours, has three principal objects, novel- 
ty, grandeur, beauty. The reason of the pleasure 
we experience from novelty is found in the very 
oonstitutiofl of man, who, by nature active, feels the 
want of developing himself. Grandeur pleases be- 
cause it is a manifestation of power, naturally pref- 
erable to weakness. The sentiment of the beautiful 
is composed of two elements, of an agreeable emo- 
tion, and of the belief that there exists a real perfec- 
tion in the objects which produce the emotion. 

Consciousness is the faculty that makes us aware 
of the actual modifications and operations of our 
own minds. Skeptics have assailed all other orders 
of knowledge, but have never disputed the facts of 
consciousness. But it will not do to confound con- 
sciousness with reflection. The first, which results 
necessarily from the very nature of man, is common 
to all ; the second requires a capa.c\l^ oI'ydX^^n^v^ 
Mcdvity which ia given but to a fe^^ «iA >^c!^ ^^ ^^^ 

N2 
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leaaon there are so many disputes concemini 
coDstitution and faculties of the human mind 
though we have immediate knowledge of them, 
is because it does not proceed upon conscioui 
alone, but depends in a great part upon reflectii 

As to moral perception, which is a faculty at 
intellectual and active, Reid refers the question 
lating to it to his observation on the second cia 
human faculties. 

II. Active Faculties. — These suppose the idei 
active power. That we have in ourselves su 
power is proved by universal language, which 
plies the distinction of active and passive, and b 
practical life of all men. This idea, it is true, ii 
nishcd neither by sensations nor by conscious 
which testifies solely the existence of the opera) 
and not the existence of the faculties. But, 
this idea is inherent in the human mind, we 
look for its source in a belief resulting from the 
stitution of the human mind. 

Although the will be that which we can co» 
most clearly under the notion of active powei 
ought nevertheless to distinguish the principle 
action into two classes, mechanical principloa 
voluntary principles. The mechanical princ 
which suppose neither attention, nor deliberatioi 
will to act, are the instincts and liabits. Beside 
instincts which are manifested in the child, ther 
some which survive infancy. Some are absol 
necessary to our physical preservation, such a 
instinct which governs the act of swallowing, 
ers refer to actions which must be so frequentl 
pcatcd that they would absorb our whole attenti 
they required any deliberation. Others, again, 
to actions which mvisl Vxi \>ioA\Mi^ «o insi^ncvVs 
thought would not have \mi» Xo 'mVan^wfe* "^ 
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attribute, ftt least partially, to instioct the natural 
propennty of man for imitation. As to habits, they 
suppose undoubtedly the action of the will, in the 
f sense that they consist in a facility of action acqui- 
red by repeated acts ; but the proper power of habit, 
taken in itself, has its root in a property of human 
nature distinct from simple will. 

The principles of voluntary actions are of two 
aorta, for the will or power of self-determination is 
influenced by two sorts of motives : irrational motives, 
relating to the fiiculty of feeling, and rational mo. 
tives, relating to the fiiculty of judging. The first, 
common to man and the brutes, are addressed to the 
animal part of our nature ; the second correspond to 
the human element properly speaking. 

The animal principles of action are resolved into 
qipetites, desires, and affections. The appetites are 
periodical, and accompanied by a disagreeable sen- 
sation peculiar to each. The desires are not accom. 
panied by a disagreeable sensation; nor are they 
periodical, but constant. The affections are princi-' 
plea of action which imply a benevolent or malevo- 
lent disposition with respect to persons. When the 
desires and afiections are carried to a certain degree 
of Tehemence, they take the name of passions. 

The rational principles, or those relative to the 
faeuhy of judging, are enlightened self-love and duty. 
Enlightened se£love, taken as the sole regulative 
principle of human conduct, is insufficient. The gen- 
erality of men do not possess sufficient instruction to 
be able to make a skilful application of it at all times. 
\ It does not elevate man to the perfection of which 
\ hnmanity is susceptible; for disinterestedness and 
I generosity are the most elevated objects of our sym* 
1 palfay and admiration. And,fina\\y,\\.Q»i:)s»A\s<si^ 
m atlfpraoare the greatest amount oi Yia^v^^^^^^^^ 
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men who consult only their own welfare, howerv 
strictly their conduct may coincide in form with our 
notions of perfect virtue, are deprived of the high iii> < 
ternal satisfaction connected only with the fulfilment m 
of duty. 

The notion of duty, which is found naturally in 
the minds of all men, testifies the existence of a [mor^ 
al faculty, which Reid does not object to calling, with 
Hutcheson], moral sense, which inspires us with prim- 
itive moral judgments, as the senses inspire us with 
the primitive judgments we pass respecting bodiei. 
But there is this difference between speculative aod 
moral judgments, that the latter are accompanied by 
a sentiment of approbation or disapprobation, while 
the former are pure affirmations separate from any 
emotion. 

The moral sense, or conscience, has need, like all 
human faculties, to be cultivated in order to develop 
and perfect it. 

Summarily, enlightened self-interest is a rational 
principle, regulative of all the animal principles which 
refer to utility, and ought itself to be regulated by 
the rational principle of duty. But can it ever hap- 
pen that these two principles should be really in op- 
position? Faith in divine Providence should per- 
suade us that we can never injure our own welfare 
by taking duty for our guide. Take away the be- 
lief in God, and these two constituent principles of 
our actions might come, and would necessarily come, 
into a state of hostility ; and this is a proof that mor- 
als is necessarily connected with religion. 

But, whatever be the motives that excite it, the 

will is free. Wherever there is passivity, there is, 

properly speaking, no cause : to affirm that man is 

free is to affirm thai he is Te^\\>j vVve eanaft q>^ b&a own 

actions, Iti developing \iie \^tQoSi ol \[»RASk Sx^k^ 
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doniy and in ^PFjring to the principal oljections aL ^ 
kged agaiost-it, Reid employs the grounding ideas 
ibund in aq^or philosophies. The enoroeratioa 
which he giva^fof first principles in morals, and the 
considerationiO^hich he offers upon the conditions 
of mora^y, dnthe character of the idea of justice, 
which is natural and not artificial, and upon the na- 
ture of the obligation of contracts, present also a 
dass of ideas not pertaining to the Scottish philoso- 
jixy in its fundamental peculiarities. 

Observations. 

1. In respect of method, the philosophy o{ Reid 
was a combination of the method of Descartes and 
that of Bacon. Descartes set out with internal obser- 
vation, but he soon abandoned it Bacon, on his part, 
had established that philosophy should rest upon a 
large basis of observation ; but he had particularly 
applied his method to the knowledge of external 
&cts. Reid, uniting these two points of view, took, 
as the basis of philosophy, the most complete obser- 
vation possible of internal facts, or of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. 

2. Whatever judgment be passed upon the general 
principles of his philosophy, it must be allowed to 
contain a multitude of views which evince remarka- 
ble sagacity. 

3. That which specially characterizes his philoso- 
phy is his doctrine concerning ultimate conviction, or 
the judgments of common sense. The Scottish 
school has well perceived that the human mind im- 
plies radically, and under many relations, an element 
of belief independent of all demonstration, and that 
every philosophy which rejects this element under- 
mines the edifice it would construct. Bvit^ while 
tnoet other philosophies require 8^^cvjX»w>^n^ ^iwoR^V 
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tions where only the &ct of belief i#4o be hud, 
not the Scottiflh school take refuge too often in iSm 
convouent asylum of belief^ in order to excuse itself 
from furnishing speculative grounds ? 

4. Many modem roetaphysiciansy particularly in 
Germany, abandoning themselves to a philosophical 
intemperance, which misconceives the limits of the 
human mind, have resembled a man who intoxicates 
himself under the pretext that it is necessary to drink. 
The Scottish school almost refuses to drii^ for fear 
of intoxication. Its tendency to error is that of an 
excess of circumspection, and that of other schooli 
is that of an excess of boldness. But by its firm 
and practical good sense it has served as a most im. 
portent counterpoise to the license of speculation. 
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ENGUSH PHILOSOPHY IN THE CL06B OF THB EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTITBT. 

From the time of Reid to the end of the eighteenth 
century, a considerable degree of philosophical activ- 
ity prevailed in England and Scotland, and numer- 
ous works were produced, though in general the re- 
ligious and moral predominated over the purely spec- 
idative interest. The philosophical writings of the 
veiiod for the most part belongs in respect to their 
leading principles, to the school of Locke and Hart- 
ley, or to the Scottish school represented by fleid* 
A brief notice will be given of some of the more 
distinguished names, and of the position in which they 
respectively stand in relation to anterior systems. 

Opponents of Hume. 

OSWALD. — BEATTIE. — PBIESTLEY. 

The skepticism which Hume had deduced from the 
principles of Locke, assailing as it did, not only the 
pretensions of speculation^ but the certainty of all 
luunan knowledge, and especially the fundamental 
truths of religion, the existence of God, Providence, 
A future life, miracles, etc, called out many adver- 
saries, who in various ways soueht to defend the 
truths of religion against the ooncuisions of Hume* 

James Oswald, a clergymaix o^ xJoa ^is&s&3c>s&«A. 
Church of Scotland, pubUsted m VI W-\TV^ ^iSi. k-^- 
IL—O 
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peal to Common Sense in Behalf of Religion, in 
he made the Common Sense of mankind, or tl 
versal consent of humanity, the first princip 
supreme criterion of all plulosophical truth. 

James Bbattib (born in 1785, died in 180S 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, an( 
ward at Aberdeen, produced in 1770 his Ei 
ike Nature a$uL ImMtUabiliiif of Truth. He a 
the same general system as Reid, recognising 
principles of knowledge as not derived from < 
ence in ihe meaning of Locke and Hume, but 
able to Common Sense : he used these termi 
ever, in a very vague and exceptionable waj 
defended the truths attacked by skepticism wit! 
zeal, but with far less ability than Reid. H 
lished also various treatises on .Esthetics ani 
als, in which last he maintained the system 
moral sense. As a writer, he is more reme 
for elegance and good taste than for philos< 
genius. 

JosBFH Pribstlet, who was bom in 17$ 
died in 1804, is more celebrated at the preae 
fi)r his contributions to physical science than 
philosophical writings. He attacked, howeve 
Hume and his adversaries. Priestley was a i 
alistf and an ardent disciple of Hartley, whose 
of association he adoptcMl and revived, as expl 
all the phenomena of the human mind. Accc 
hr, while he attempted to refuie the objectii 
Hume against the truths of natural and re 
reli^on, he at the same time combated the do< 
of Reid, Beattie, and Oswald concerning Co 
Sense, or instinctive principles of belief not n 
bJe into sensation. These principles he ridici; 
^fccmJIf fuaUtieSf which shomd \)e ex^Xod^A tuy 
limopby. With Hartley, be Vikeii\ie ^vmA ^ 
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dom of the will, and maintained the necessity of all 
human volitions. 

Ethical Systems. 

FERGUSON. 

Neablt at the same time with the first publication 
of Reid appeared the ** Institutes of Moral Philoso- 
phy" by Adam Ferguson. Fersuson was born in 
1724, was professor of Moral PhHosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which place he resigned in 
1783 in favour of Dugald Stewart. His ^ Treatise 
on Moral and Political Science" was published in 
1793. He died in 1816. He maintained the doc- 
trine of the moral sense, and made virtue to consist 
in a continuous effort, by- which the perfection of the 
aoul is developed. 

PALEY. 

William Paley (born in 1743 and died in 1805) 
published his celebrated work on Moral Philosophy 
ia 1765. He agrees with Hume in resolving the es« 
•ence of virtue into utility, yet he difiers from him, 
as well as from the other advocates of disinterested 
morality, by denying the existence of conscience, of 
any moral faculty, considered either as a moral sense, 
or as a nK>dification of reason. Paley was a stren- 
uous supporter of the selfish system, though not in its 
grossest form. The general consequences of actions 
is the sole criterion of their moral quality. Virtue 
11 defined by him to be '' the doing good to mankind, 
ia obedience to the will of Grod, for the sake of over- 
lasting happiness." Mackintosh makes the obser- 
nuion that this is not so much a definition as a prop- 
osition. TakeOf however, as a de^m.\ioii«\X Vglnc^n^^ 
^gnveat conaoqueoGes : ainoDg o1;he.ta,\^^\i i^:^ ^^ 
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even of obedience to the will of God (which, 
his definition involve a contradiction, must be 
only as the rule of action) is destitute of the cl 
ter of virtue if a regard to our own happines 
not the motive. Conformably with his princip 
makes no distinction between Prudence and \ 
except that the former relates to our regard to 
we shall gain or lose in this world, the latter tc 
we shall gain or lose in the world to conne ; \ 
to say, he makes no essential distinction be 
them. 

DARWIN. 

Erasmxts Darwin was born in 1732 and d 
1802. Besides several poetical works, he wro 
merous treatises on different subjects of physic 
physiological science. His philosophical vie^ 
particularly developed in his Zoonomia, or La 
Organic Life, published in 1793-1796. He b 
ed in general to the school of Hartley and Pri< 
though he developed his views with much origii 
He taught that all animated nature originates i 
gle filaments, endowed with irritability, which 
cause of vital motion and organization. He 
ed his materialism to such an exaggerated ex 
as to maintain that ^ ideas are material thing 
position which he does not even attempt to ] 
but reasons upon throughout his work as an 
lished fact. It is worthy of notice, that the E 
physiological materialists of this period carriec 
views on this subject to a much greater lengtl 
expressed them much more decidedly, than the F 
followers of Locke ; for, while the latter held 
]y in a general way that thought is the result c 
terial organization, and xVvaX. " e.N«t>j vdea mui 
the language of Dideiol, *' uecea^%.T^^ x^a^^N^ 
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nlttmately into a sensible represoDtation or picture,'^ 
several of the former advanced the special hypothe- 
818 that the immediate objects of thought are either 
particles of the medullary substance of the brain, or 
vibrations of these particles. The doctrine of the 
materiality of ideas cannot be said to be original with 
Darwin : it appeared in the seventeenth century in 
the writings of Sir Kenelm Digby, and also of Dr. 
Robert Hooke, celebrated for his attempts to deprive 
Newton of the honour of his discoveries with respect 
to the law of gravitation. One of the early works 
of Dr. Thomas Brown was devoted to the needless 
labour of refuting Darwin's theory. 

BENTHAM. 

Among the modern advocates of the selfish sys- 
tem of morals, no one has attracted a greater share 
of public attention than Jeremy Bentham. This cel- 
ebrated jurist was born in 1747; was educated at 
Oxford ; was called to the bar, but soon abandoned 
the profession, and led a retired and singular mode 
of life in the heart of London, devoting himself to the 
composition of numerous works on jurisprudence, 
government, and various branches of political and 
moral science. He died in 1832. The eccentrici- 
ty of his character and habits ; the peculiarities of 
Ids style ; the decided and exclusive cast of his prin. 
ciples ; the hardihood with which he carried them out 
to their consequences ; the uncompromising hostili- 
ty with which he assailed all opinions differing from 
Ids own ; and the seemingly practical character of 
his system : these circumstances have conspired to 
make him the head of an ardent school of disciples, 
who have continued to the present time to propagate 
the doctrinea of their master with a u^bX ^mo'sxWt- 
iknag upon iSuuUicisai. As a ]uxiaV, W \ia& cetva^s^ 

02 
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ly rendered important service to humanity, and ahed 
much original light upon many principles of lesisla^ 
tion, in spite of the errors into which the unquali5ed 
and exclusive character of his principles led him. 
As a moralist, his system is substantially that of 
Ilobbes, his originality consisting only in the bold- 
ness of his positions, and in the peculiar form in which 
he has clothed them. Hobbes was a metaphysician, 
Bentham a jurist : Hobbes sought to ground his prin- 
ciples in psychological analysis ; Bentham assumed 
them without proof as obvious and undeniable facts. 
As a jurist, Bentham was led to regard human ac* 
tions in the single point of their influence upon soci- 
ety ; for, thougR legislation docs not, and ought not 
to, disregard the moral quality of actions, yet its pe- 
culiar and immediate object is the prevention of ac- 
tions injurious to society. Thus Bentham, setting 
out as a jurist, becomes a moralist only hy extending 
the maxims of legislative enactment to all human ac- 
tions, and making their private and social utility the 
sole test of their morality. His moral system is 
mainly found in his Principles of Morals and Legii- 
lation, published in 1789, though it had been priotod 
nine years before. 

The principles of his system are briefly as fid- 
lows : 

The desire of pleasure and the fear of pain are the 
only possible motives which can influence tlie hunoin 
will. 

Consequently, pleasure is the only object of pur- 
suit, the sole end of human existence. 

The utility of actions is their property of increas- 
ing the sum of happiness, or lessening the amount of 
suflering, in individuals or in the community. 

The lawfulness^ justice, goodness^ <^t moral% of 
actiona means on\y tiaeit \x\itoj mv^^ -^'^'^ ^-s.-^^ 
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if these terms are not used in this sense, they are 
oaed without meaning. 

The principle of vJdlity^ or the greatest happiness 
principle, is that which determines the quality of ac- 
tions by their twofold property of producing pleasure 
or pain in the individual or the community. This 
is the only test of the morality of actions, the sole 
ground of approbation or disapprobation, the sole 
rule for morals as well as legislation. 

The supreme interest of every individual is the at- 
tainment of the greatest happiness of which he is ca- 
pable ; the supreme interest of society is the attain- 
ment of the greatest happiness possible to all the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed. 

All systems of ethics and of legislation which pro- 
ceed upon any other principle than utility are false : 
all false systems may be reduced to two classes: 
1. Systems of asceticism, which adopt, indeed, the 
right criterion by judging of the quality of actions 
from their con^uences, but apply it falsely and in 
contradiction to human nature by making good ac- 
tions to be such as produce pain, and bad actions such 
as produce pleasure ; 2. Systems of sympathy and, 
antipathy, which judge of actions as good or bad in- 
dependently of their consequences. 

The principle of utility being thus assumed as ab- 
solute, it follows that every kind of pleasure — even 
that felt by the perpetrator of the most atrocious 
crime — ^is good in itself; the man is not to be con- 
demned for the pleasure he took in the act, but only 
because its ulterior consequences will produce an 
overbalance of pain : this is the only reason why it 
is called wrong or criminal. 

It is in the practical application of these principles, 
and especially in his character o£ )una.\.>^^\.>^v^ atv« 
ginality of Beatham is displayed. HaVm^ eN»a!»Sv^ 
ihe raiioua kiada of pleasure and paaxxt^ ^ft^*sa ^ 
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determine their comp>ratire tbIik, aod thni to £zi 
graduated scale br the moral valuation of hunuD 
BctioDs. To iDake this calculation, it ia necessary to 
have the elemeQta to be compared. These are re- 
ferred to four classes: 1. All the pleasures and 
pains of which humaa nature is susceptible, compared 
in (he sixfold relation of tnteiMtfy, duration, eertamff 
or uncertainty, propinqiiili/ or remolenets, fecmditf, 
and purity; 2. Primary circumstances, tending to 
increase or lessen the value of those pleasures, u 
health, strength, etc, ; 3. Secondary circumstaucea^ 
sfiecting the degree of sensibility, and iodirecltf 
modifying the value of the pleasures and pains of in- 
dividuals ; 4, The muhiplied consequences which foU 
low a pleasurable or painful action, beginning with 
the individual, and estendiog through the various 
domestic and social relations to the community at 
large. 

Applying these elements of calculation, all practi. 
cal problems in morals are solved, and the moral vsl* 
ue of every possible act is determined. If an action 
is useful, it ia good ; if injurious, bad ; and in both 
cases in the degree of its utility or injuriousness : 
and to decide in every particular case, we must cal- 
culate all its possible effects to see which preponder- 
ates, the pleasurable or the painful consequences. 
To know which of two useful or of two injurious ac- 
tions is the most so, the same rule applies. The 
relative goodness or badness of a given number of 
good or bad actions is determined in the same way. 

But the main value of this method, in the view rf 
Bentham, is in its application to the grounds of le- 
gislation. To inquire whether mankind have the 
right to regard and punish certain actions as crimei, 
18 the same thing m to mc^vswe -vV^iOMi^ A^aq^ so ii , 
useful to society. B\jt. ftva trin* V*^ \wjrf»»» ^t. 
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qnettionp therefore, is to be decided by a balance 
gtmck between two evils : Will the penalty tend to 
prevent the crime ; and is the evil of the penalty less 
than that of the consequences of the act ? If so, we 
may forbid and punish. That it is so in certain 
cases is easily proved ; therefore society has in cer- 
tain cases the right to forbid and punish. 

As pleasure and pain are the only motives that 
•can determine the will, they are the only sanctions 
which can operate with binding or obligatory force. 
There are four kinds of sanctions : physical^ referring 
to the natural consequences of actions ; moral or pop^ 
ukoTf referring to the pleasures and pains resulting 
from the opinions and feelings excited towards us by 
our actions in the minds of our fellow-men ; the re- 
UgiouSf which result from the hope and fear of re- 
wards and punishments in a future life ; and, lastly, 
the political sanction, including the penalties attached 
to actions by law. 

Of these sanctions civil society, or government, 
can directly use only the last. It can prohibit cer- 
tain actions, and punish them with certain pains ; but 
it cannot control the physical or moral consequen- 
ces of actions. It should not, however, disregard 
the other sanctions ; on the contrary, it should ren- 
der them as far as possible auxiliary to the influence 
of the legal sanction. 

Observations. 

The whole system of Bentham rests upon the po- 
sition that pleasure and pain are the sole motives of 
human volition. Bentham assumes this principle as 
an axiom that needs no proof, and he offers none, 
•except indirectly, in combating the systems that ad- 
mit another motive. 

The plausibility of many of his exlg^sx«JCtf]^wa ^a^S^XsoL* 
man conduct ia entirely owing, Yioyi wet A^ ^ ^^^sa 
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fusion which he has made of two principles perfectly 
distinct : the principle of private utility, and the prin- 
ciple of general utility. Bentham made this coofu- 
sion quite unconsciously ; Hobbes was more clear- 
sighted and more consistent : he saw the distinctiooy 
and refused to make the substitution. To lay down, 
firsts our own personal pleasure, advantage, or inter- 
est, as the sole and absolute rule of action, and then 
to lay down the pleasure, advantage, or interest of 
society, as if it were the same thing, is to confound 
two rules altogether distinct and different. Bentham 
did not perceive the confusion, because he did not 
perceive the distinction between the two rules. Hii 
mode of arguing, m respect to the reasons which 
lead us to regulate our conduct in 'accordance with 
the general welfare of society, shows that he makes 
a view to our personal advantage the motive even for 
obeying the rule of general utility. This is consist- 
ent with his system ; for his fundamental principle 
legitimately gives but one rule of action, regard to 
our private interest ; any other rule is inconsistent: 
a regard to public utility can be a legitimate motive 
only as a means to a private end ; that is to say, if 
not a motive at all. Yet, although his fundannental 
principle gives but this one motive, and although 
his own analysis resolves a regard for public utility 
into a mere regard for private and personal advan* 
tage as the ultimate and sole motive, he neverthe* 
less, in other passages, reasons in a way which is 
correct only upon the ground that a regard for gen- 
eral utility is a rule and motive of itself; and it is to 
this inconsistency that his system owes much of its 
plausibility, its seeming accordance with the facts of 
human nature. A regard to our own interest is un- 
doubtedly one of the motives of human volition : the 
error of BenthvLitu as of every «e\f^ftVva>Jl^Ba^w»fla*]k ^ 
^ making it the sole moUve. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Smcs the commeDcement of the present century, 
England, Germany, and France have continued to 
be, as they were in the preceding century, the prin. 
cipal centres of philosophical activity. No original 
or important systematic work has appeared, and but 
few contributions to speculative science have been 
made in any other country. Philosophy has been 
cultivated in England, however, much less general- 
ly, and with much less interest, than in Grermany and 
France. 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

STEWART. 

DtroALD Stewart was born at Edinburgh in 1758, 
and was educated in the University of that city, 
thongh he afterward attended the lectures of Reid at 
Glasgow. In 1785 he succeeded his father in the 
mathematical professorship in the University of Ed- 
inburgh, which he subsequently exchanged for the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Ferguson. He published the first volume of 
his Philosophy of the Human Mind in 1798 ; the re- 
mainder of his writings belong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He died in 1828. 

Stewart was the disciple of Reid, whose general 
BfBtem he adopted. A regular analysis of the lead- 
ing principles contained in his wrilii^^ ya^ \.Vi^\^^Qt^^ 
# uaaeoeesary in tina place ; and even X^oe \s^\^^ra^ 
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tions which he introduced into the system of his 
ter are for the most part so cautiously suggested, and 
so generally connected with its subordinate princU 
pies or with its particular applications* that a detail- 
ed enumeration of them does not fall within the com* 
pass of this sketch. The general character of hii 
labours should, however, be noticed : they oocnpy t 
distinct and important place in the history of modem 
philosophy, on account of the important iafluenoe 
they exerted in diffusing a taste for philosophical 
studies, in spreading the principles of Reid, and ia 
opposing the progress of sensualism, particiilariy id 
its relations to morals. 

Stewart was superior to Reid in elegance of taster 
and in variety and extent of philosophical leamiogr 
To this, in connexion with the critical cast of lus 
mind, and his modest and cautious dispositioOy it was 
owing, more, perhaps, than to the want of original 
power, that his works are mainly occupied with crit* 
ical disquisitions attached to the principles of Reid, 
and present so little attempt at systematic peculiari- 
ties of his own. It is by no means truei howefefy. 
that he contributed nothine to philosophy but critic 
cal disquisitions and tasteful illustrations of the priO" 
ciplcs of iiis master. It has been said of him that 
he took more pains to conceal his originality than 
most men take to display their own. That he wis 
not deficient in talent for original observation and ia 
speculative ability, might be shown from various parts 
of his writings ; as, for instance, his remarks on cas- 
ual associations ; on dreaming ; on causation ; and 
on the difference between man and the lower animals. 
He adopted the method of Reid, and he followed 
him in his controversy against the too narrow and 
exclusive principles of Locke \ but oa both these in^ 
portant subjects he haa &Vied m>&ic^ ^^i^^i^ ^wtfocar 
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kriy opoD the latter, by his critical ability, and by 
hk talent for illiutration. 

He accepted Reid's claaaification of the fiicnltiee 
of the human mind ; but he has enlarged and com- 
pleted his system by a fiiiler and more perfect anal- 
yus of many important &culties« In the second 
folumer of his Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, by his discussions concerning the process of 
reasoning and the principles of evidence, he has con« 
tributed very valuable materials to logic, of the im- 
portance of which, as comprehending fiirjnore than 
the artificial systems of deduction, he had a veiy 
itrong impression. 

Among the instances in which he has departed 
firom the views of Reid, may be mentioned his doc- 
trines concerning association of ideas and habit. 
Beid denied that the association of ideas has its 
ground in an ultimate principle or fiict of our mental 
constitution, and resolved it into habit, which he re- 
garded as an original principle. Stewart, on the 
ether hand, resolves habit into associatioa. But one 
of the most important modifications which Stewart 
hu efi^ted in the philosophy of Reid, consists in sub* 
itituting the terms Fundamental Laws of Human 
Thought or Belief in place of Reid's principles of 
Common Sense. This change is made in his char- 
acteristic modest and cautious way. He vindicates 
Beid from the charge of holding this term in the 
vague and unphilosophical sense of Beattie, but none 
die less clearly does he see and expose the inconve- 
niences and objectionable consequences of retaining 
inch a term at all, as referring to the absolute and 
Beoessary convictions of pure reason. 

In morals, Stewart has filled up many chasms left 
in ^id's works fay his more 8ysteniaxi<& and qoqu 
9mi analvMia of the various prafit^OiBX v^Ssmcw^^sa ^ 
II.— P 
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human natare. Bqually with Reid, he was the 
nest opponent of every form of the selfish system; 
with still more clearness than his master, thou^ in 
his usual guarded and cautious tone, he distinguishn 
his system from the instinctive or sentimenUl sys- 
tems. He has contributed much to set in a strong 
light the essential and immutable difierence of right 
and wrong, and the absolute authority of conscience 
as a conviction of obligation, grounded nec es sarily 
and immediately upon the perception of right and 
wrong. In regard to the term moral sense, which 
the influence of Hutcheson had brought into geneiil 
use, and which Reid adopted, though Stewart doei 
not repudiate it, yet he clearly shows, in his zemarks 
on the objections to the objective reality and inuno* 
tability of moral distinctions which may be drawn 
from the term, that he does not hold to the moial 
sense as a specialfacuUy of perceiving moral ideas. 
^ The words canue and effect^ duration^ idtnUUf^ and 
many others, express simple ideas, as well as the 
words right and wrong ; and yet it would surely be 
absurd to ascribe each of them to a particular power 
of perception." From this it clearly appears that 
he takes the moral sense simply as a form of the 
reason, and that he regards the latter as the fitcnlty 
in which our moral conceptions originate* In this 
view he expressly vindicates the use of the word by 
Cud worth and Price ; with whose doctrines on thk 
subject, as well as with that of Kant, his own is idea* 
tical. With respect to the last named philoeopbeff 
it may be remarked, that Stewart indulged himself 
in a prejudice which a better acquaintance with his 
principles would have materially modified. The 
strange and uncouth terminology of the German was 
likeiy to be peculiarly repulsive to a taste like St^. 
f^^a ; yet, id spite of their d^eieDiMaVik^QDQA 
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and in spite of still more Important difierences in 
doctrine, the coincidence between their opinions, and 
the substance of their reasoning on many material 
points, is remarkable enough to ^ve been the subject 
of frequent observation* 

BROWN. 

Thomas Brown was born in 1777, and educated at 
the University of Edinburgh. At the age of twenty 
he wrote a refutation of Darwin's 2<oonomia, which 
at once distinguished him as a person of superior abil- 
i^. In 1610 he succoeded Stewart as professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. He was the author 
of several poetical works, the principal of which is 
the Paradise of Coquettes, and displays considerable 
poetical talent. He also publi^d an Inquiry into 
the Relation of Cause and Efiect. His lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind were published 
after his death. He was cut off by consumption in 
1820. 

Brown classes the subjects which fall withm the 
scope of the Philosophy of the Human Mind under 
four general divisions : the Physiology of the Mind ; 
Ethics, Politics, and Natural Theology. He makes 
the first the principal object of his inquiries. The 
following analysis exhibits the leading principles and 
main doctrines of his system : 

Psychology is with lum a physiology or physical 
itudy of the mind, considered as a substance suscep. 
tible of various states of feeling. These various 
states of feeling are the phenomena of the mind, 
ind are only the one mind itself existing in different 
modifications. 

It is the object of philosophy to observe and gen. 
fruUxe these pbenomeusL until we attvic^ ^ ^^^gis^t^ 
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lawsy which laws are nothing bat the most geoenl 
expression of the circumstances in which & ph^ 
nomena are felt to agree. 

The principles of the investigation of the phSi 
nomena of the miud are precisely the same as in ths 
investigatioa of matter or external nature, the only 
difference being in the circumstance that in the phys- 
ics of matter the object of inquiry and the inquiring 
su*bject are different, while in the physics of the miDi 
they are the same. 

This leads to a discussion of the principles of 
physical inquiry in general, as applicable to mind m 
less than to matter. 

All inquiry with respect to the various substancss 
in nature must regard them either as they exist in 
space or as they e^t in time : we inquire either into 
their composition or into their changet. A substanoeb 
considered as it exists in space, is the mere name 
which we give to bodies, similar or dissimilarp in ap- 
parent continuity ; as it exists in time, it is that wUck 
is the subject or the antecedent of changes, and we 
inquire into its susceptibilities and into its powers. 

But here we note the intervention of a principle 
different from the mere present perception of partic- 
ular phenomena in succession. Our senses, our ex- 
perience, show us only what », not what has beem 
nor what will be. Yet the observation of any chan- 
gcsy any phenomena in succession, is accompanied 
with the irresistible belief that in the same circum- 
stances the like changes have invariably taken place 
and will invariably take place, or, in other wonis, 
that the same antecedents will invariably be follow 
ed by the same consequents. 

As this belief cannot be derived from experienoe^ 

so neither can it be resolved into custom, as has been 

auemptod by Hume* U \a au initiiwc^»e \i^AiiRi« \i 
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feeling which on certain occasions arises in virtae of 
the original constitution of the mind, just as our sim. 
pie sensations or emotions arise on their proper occa- 
dons. 

As to the nature of the relation to which this be- 
lief attaches, it is merely one of invariable antece- 
dence and consequence. The term Power signifies 
nothing more than the antecedence of phenomena to 
other [menomena in an invariable order ; Cause signi- 
fies nothing but the invariable antecedent ; and Effect 
nothing but the invariable consequent in a given se- 
quence of phenomena. If we use these words to 
signify anything more, we use them without mean- 
ing. There is no such thing as power or cause oth- 
er than as a mere invariable antecedent; and no 
such thing as effect other than as a mere invariable 
consequent. The antecedent and the cause are not 
distinct, though inseparable ; they are identical : so 
likewise of the consequent and the effect. In any 
invariable sequence of phenomena, as the explosion 
of powder following the contact of fire ; or the mo- 
tion of the arm following a particular state of the 
mind ; or the creation of the world following the will 
of God : if we suppose there is any bond of connex- 
ion between the phenomena; anything except the 
mere fact of the succession itself ; any ground of the 
succession which lies under it in the substances of the 
phenomena ; any power, cause, or efficacy which de- 
termines the invariable antecedence and consequence, 
and makes it a necessary connexion, we delude our- 
selves with mere words without significance. 

The philosophy of matter and the philosophy of 
mind agree in this respect, that our knowledge of 
both is confined to the mere phenomena. They 
agree also in the two species of in(\\3irj xVic^ ^Axroxx 
ApheaameDa of mind, like thoee oC tnaWet^mvjX^ 

PS 
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considered aa complex^ and susceptible of ana]ysii,« 
they may be considered as muuMnoe in a certain ir- 
der^ and bearing, therefore, the leolprocal rela|tiflQi 
of cause and eSect. The phenomena of the miod 
are, howeyer, only relatively complex, and anidysii ii 
only the virtual decomposition of a seeming com- 
plexity. Analysis, in the science of the mind, ii 
founded wholly upon the feeling of relation whick 
one state of mind seems to us to bear to other statei 
of mind as comprehensive of them. It is chiefly, if 
not wholly, as an analytical science that philosophy 
can be a science of progressive discovery. — So mnch 
for the nature, objects, and method of the physiology 
of the mind. 

Before proceeding to the classification and par* 
ticular analysis of the various states of the mind, it 
is necessary to consider two general fisMsts always im- 
plied in the variety of phenomena : these facts are 
comprehended in the terms congcUmanug and permit 
al identity. 

Consciousness is neither any special separate hi> 
ulty of the mind, having the office of rendering us 
aware of the various feelings of the mind, as Doctor 
Reid makes it to be, nor, on the other hand, is it t 
iax^t or state of the mind distinct from the feelinp 
themselves of which we are aware, and the conditioB 
of our being aware of them : it is merely a general 
term expressive of the collective whole of our vari- 
ous states of miud. There are not sensations, 
thoughts, passions, and also consciousness, any more 
than there is a quadruped apart from the particular 
animals included under the term. To be conscious 
of particular feelings, be they sensations, thoughts, 
or volitions, is nothing but to feel in a particular way, 
is aotbinji but to have the aGnaa3aqa% \Vwtt|^\^ ^it ^» 
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iitioa« When we tne the term as if it implied more 
than this— «fl if the sensation, etc, were one thing, 
ud the consciousness of it another thin^^we express 
nothing but the remembrance of former feelings, and 
a ieeling of the relation of our different feelings to a 
permanent subject. 

This notion of the mind as the permanent subject 
of the all various feelings that come and go within 
US, 18 expressed in the words self, or personal iden- 
tity. Consciousness and memory are the conditions 
of the notion and belief of self, or personal identity. 
In memory it is not merely a past feeling that arises 
to us, but a feeling recognised to have been formerly 
felt by us as the same beings who now remember it. 
Brown makes no distinction between the notion of 
ktff merely as the subject of a feeling distinct from 
the feeling, and the notion of identity^ as implying the 
unchanged sameness of the subject amid the changing 
of its lutings ; and hence makes memory the condi- 
tion of the notion, den3ring the view of Stewart that 
every exercise of consciousness, without reference 
to the past, implies the notion of self. 

Brown agrees with Stewart in referring the origin 
of the idea and belief of self and personal identity 
to a law of thought, or intuitive principle grounded 
in the constitution of the mind. He gives for char- 
acteristics of an intuitive principle, that the concep- 
tion or belief which it expresses is universal, imme- 
diate, and irresistible ; and vindicates the validity of 
such principles as the ground of belief. 

After these general views, the next thing is the 
more particular analysis and classification of the va- 
rious phenomena of the mind. Dissatisfied with all 
previous classifications, and witYv the pcrasA^ \x^^ 
which they bare proceeded, Bto^vu ^towafift ^siOft ^Rs^* 
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drely new, both in its nomenclature and in the di 
tions which are taken as the basis of the arr 
ment* All the phenomena of the mind are he; 
ran^ under two divisions, External Affiectio 
the Mind, or those which arise immediately in 
sequence of external things, and Internal Affec 
which arise in consequence of previous afl^tit 
the mind itself. 

The following table exhibits the classificati 
the phenomena under this primary division : 



DIVISION I. 
vxTnuiAL Arrsonoirs or 

TBS MIHD. 

ORDER I. 

9ia LK88 OKFIKITS IZTEB- 
ITAL irrSCTIONS. 

CLASS I. 
Appeiitei; at Hunger, etc 

CLASS n. 
Huicular Paini. 

CLASS III. 
liatcular Pleamiree. 

ORDER II. 

TBV MOBS DEriNITS VXTBR- 
NAL APrBCTIONB. 

CLASS I. 
SeneetioDs of SmelL 

CLASS II. 
flenntiooi of Taate. 

CLASS m. 



CLASS IV. 
Seniatioiii of Toud 

CLASS V. 
Senmtiooi of Sigh 



\ 



DIVISION II. 

THE INTBEHAL AVrWi 
or THE MllfD. 

ORDER L 

IHTBLLBCTDAL BTATBa I 
WIND. 

CLASS I. 

Simple Sugfeatioiii 

Suggettioos of Retem 

Contraat, Contiguit 

CLASS II. 

Relative SuggeatioiM, o 
inga m Rclatioo. 

SPECIES I. 

Relatiooa of Coexiatene 
tion, ReaemMance, 1 
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in 



^PSOISS u, 
datioDs of SuccesaioD. 

ORDER n. 

IONS ; SUCH AS LOVE, 
ETC. 

CLASS 1. 
[mmediate Emotions. 

SPECIES I. 

tdiate Emotions invoMng 
Moral Feeling: 

Berfulness 6c Melancholy ; 

>Dder; 

Dguor; 

10 ty and its Opposite ; 

blimity ; 

e Ludicrous. 

SPECIES U. 

idiate emotions involving 
06 Moral Feeling : 



Feelinn disUncthe of YiitM 

and Vice : 
Love and Hate ; 
Sympathy; 
Pride and Humility. 

CLASS U. 
Retrospective Emotionf. 

SPECIES I. 

Retrospective Emotions, having 
reference to others : 

Anger; 
Gratitude. 

SPECIES IL 

Retrospective Emotions, haviiif 
reference to ourselves : 

Simple Regret and Gladness; 
Remorse and its Opposite. 

CLASS III. 

Prospective, Emotions, compre- 
hending our Desires & Fears. 



I treating of the sensations which are ascribed to 
h, Brown denies the common distinction of the 
ities of matter into primary and secondary^ con- 
ing that both ali^e express merely states of the 
lent mind, which by the constitution of our na- 
we are irresistibly l^d to attribute to external 
les. He therefore denies that there is any spe- 
&culty called Perception distinct from the sensa- 
. There is the state of mind consequent upon 
presence of an object to the sense of touch, and 
state of mind, this sensation, or feeling of resist- 
3, is all there is in the process of perception, ex- 
; the intuitive belief in an external cause suggest- 
»y the associating principle. 
l«id held the intuitive kQowlQdg|& \^\)ci ^^ \sn!A 
of matter, and regarded tbe loa^VvV^ ol ^^oissa 
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tithesis, whether it could he explained 
fuDdamental unquestionable truth. 

Brown held consciousness in percepi 
mere modification (state of feeling) of tl 
subject ; the idea or representative obje< 
tion to have no existence out of conscio 
the idea and perception to be only differ 
of a state of mind really the same. 

AUenUon is not a simple mental state 
bination of feelings. It is not a special 
the result of a special faculty, but is the 
laws of perception, by which the increat 
of one sensation produces a correspond 
in other coexisting sensations. The cau 
creased vividness is the desire of knowinj 
itself particularly with some one amon^ 
tions, according to the general law bj 
emotions give intensity to every pen 
which they harmonize. 

In treating of the Internal Affections 
Brown classes them all, as may be seen 
going table, under two orders, Intelle 
and Emotions. These Internal Affea 
Mind are all resolved into Suggestion, 
stitutional principle of the mind by wh; 
ous mental states stand to each other in 
of .antecedence and consequence in a c( 
Brown repudiates the term Association 
cause he conceives it to limit the facts 
der it to ideas, whereas it should includ 
sentiments, judgments, all the feelings c 
He considers, moreover, the natural co: 
the mind to be such, \Wl iioX or\>j w^^ 
state of it succeeds to aIloxVveT,w\^^^^.^ 
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occur in a certain order, but also that the laws which 
regulate the recurrence are not laws of assodadon in 
the strict sense of the term, as expressive of some 
fcnner connecting process, but merely laws of sug' 
gtriion^ as expressive simply of the natural tendency 
of the mind, in the very moment when it is affected 
in a certain manner, to exist immediately aflerward 
in a certain different state. This distinction Brown 
considers of great importance ; and he adopts the 
term Suggestion not only as the simpler and more 
accurate expression for all the spontaneous succes- 
sions of the mental states, but because otherwise we 
ooold explain but a part of the phenomena of the 
miod. 

With this general view of suggestion, Brown pro- 
oeeds to analyze all the Internal Affections of the 
Mind, which have commonly been ascribed to a va- 
riety of distinct powers or faculties, into Suggestion 
either Simple or Relative. 

Simple Suggestion. — ^This comprehends all our 
conceptions or feelings connected with the past, and 
ia that tendency by which the perception or concep- 
tion of one object excites of itself, without any known 
cause external to the mind, the conception of some 
other object. 

The laws of Simple Suggestion are Primary and 
Secondary. Of the Primary Laws Brown admits 
three : Resemblance, Contrast, and Nearness in Time 
or Place ; though he is at the same time inclined to 
think they might all be resolved into one, which he 
terms a " fine species of proximity." The Second- 
ary Laws are the most general circumstances which 
in various ways modify the primary laws. 
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Importance is to be attached to the fa 
states of the mind which succeed each oth 
ing to the laws of suggestion, do not me 
each other, the suggesting state departing 
way to the suggested state, but tlut it mi 
coezisty and blend with the other in a coi 
ing. 

Proceeding on these views, Brown attei 
solve into forms of simple suggestion n 
nomcna of the mind which have been refei 
tinct and special faculties. 

1. CancejOian. — This has been defined 
by which we form a notion of an absent 
perception, or of some previous feeling of 
but there is no special faculty with this ofi 
merely a particular determination of the gn 
ceptibility of suggestion.. When the m 
friend's name is followed by the concept 
person, there are not two principles opera 
production of this mental state — a facult 
elation and a faculty of conception — but 
the principle of suggestion. We may ca 
of mind a concepHofij in order to mark a m 
diate reference to the object conceived ; ai 
call it a st^esUonj with more immediate 
to the conceiviog mind ; but the latter is ' 
pie of the phenomenon, and the onlyprinci 
phenomenon is not to be referred to any s 
ulty of conception. 

2. Memory. — Remembrances are only c 
with which the notion of past time is conn 
may in like manner be analyzed, the fir 
of them into suggestion, as above, and 1 
element into a suggestion or feeling of relat 
notion of past time added, lo cow^^^^^Cvsisi! 
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require any new &culty or power of the nund dis* 
tioct from the general principle of suggestion. — Reo« 
oilection is only remembrance modified by desire, 

8. Itnagination. — This is no distinct faculty, but 
only the combination of conceptions or images ac* 
cording to the laws of suggestion. This combina- 
tion may be spontaneous without the presence of de- 
sure, or it may be modified by desire in the way de« 
acribed in speaking of attention* When this latter 
18 the case, it explains all that is implied in the vol- 
Qntary shaping or creative imagination. Of the dis- 
tinction between Fancy and Imagination Brown 
■eems to have had no notion. 

4. Habit.--^Th\3 is not an original principle of the 
mind. The term expresses a tendency to the repe- 
tition of certain actions, and greater facility in per- 
fbnning them. This is resolvable into the general 
principle of suggestion, by which feelings tend to in- 
duce other feelings that have been before connected 
with them. 

Relative Suggestion.-^ This comprehends all 
those feelings arising directly from previous feelings 
whiAi suggest them, and to which they stand in 
some felt relation. These feelings of relation may 
■11 be classed under two heads : relations of coexist- 
ence, and relations of succession. 

Relations of Coexistence. — *To this class--*which 
includes relations of real coexistence, as in matter, 
or of seeming coexistence, as in the complex phe- 
nomena of the mind — belong the relations of Posi- 
tion, Resemblance or Difference, Proportion, De- 
gree, and Comprehension. These terms sufficiently 
explain the relations to which they apply. The per- 
ception or conception of objects, aocoi^Xki^ %a ^^^ 
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Stand in these relations, suggests the relations then \^ 

selves. 

The suggestions of resemblance and difierence ex* 
plain the formation of classes, the process of gener- 
alization, and explode all the controversy coDceming 
universals between the Nominalists and Realisli. 
The process of generalization and the formatioo of 
general terms is the following : 1. A perceptioo of 
two or more objects ; 2. A feeling of their rsMD- 
blance ; 3. The expression of this feeling of their 
relation by a word comprehending all the objedB be- 
tween which this relation exists. The general tern 
expresses a state of mind entirely distinct from the 
primary perception of the individual objects. 

This process of the mind may be misconceived 
and vitiated in two ways : by adding to it, or bj 
omitting. To say that between the perception of two 
or more individual objects, comprehended by a gen- 
eral term and the feeling of their relation of resem- 
blance, there intervenes some distinct substance, or 
some universal form distinct from the conceiving 
mind and from the individual objects, and that this 
produces the general notion to which the geflbral 
term applies, is to err in the first way : it is the er- 
ror of the Realists. To suppose that there is no in- 
tervening notion of general resemblance, no relative 
suggestion between the particulars and the formatioD 
of the general term, is to err in the second way: it 
is the error of the Nominalists. 

The opinion of Brown as to the true proceti of 

generalization and the meaning of general terms, is 

rotrarded by him as essentially the same as that of 

Rcid, and others called Conceptualists ; whose incau- 

tJous and incongruous \ang\]LVi^<&^^vA«ttQineoufl anal- 

y^ils of the general fccUng,oi fecVvtv^oR ^^^ 
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Oil which the whole process turns, have, however, 
served, in his opinion, to perplex the subject. 

The process of Reasoning is likewise resolved into 
Belative Suggestion. Of the elements of reasoning, 
the general terms have been already explained. Prop- 
ositions are only the verbal enunciation of the rela- 
tion of two terms. All the relations may be ex- 
pressed in propositions : there may be propositions 
of position, of resemblance, of proportion, of order, 
of degree, and of comprehension ; to which last, in- 
deed, all the others may be reduced. Every propo- 
sition expresses an analysis. 

Reasoning, which consists of a number of propo- 
sitions in a certain order, is only pursuing the anal- 
ysis still farther, every step in the progress being 
only the analytic statement of what was contained 
in a prior comprehensive statement. However nu- 
merous the step in the series, the last proposition is 
truly containea in the first. A new truth is not so 
much added as evolved. • 

Relations of Succession. — These include all our 
feelings which stand related to each other in the order 
of time. They may be casually prior and posterior 
when they occur cus parts of different trains, or they 
Doay be invariably antecedent and consequent in a 
single train. The relations of cause and effect are 
resolved into suggestions of the latter sort. 

There is no such special faculty as Reason, 
There is no ground for the distinction between Rea- 
son and Judgment. Reasoning is nothing more than 
a series of relative suggestions or feelings of rela- 
tion, which, when expressed in wotda, foitcv ti ^«t\^»> 
cf propositions. To the Buscep\ib\\\\:^ ol Sk^vcw% 
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these relations, both the faculty called reasbn and tha 
faculty called judgment may be alike reduced ; the 
latter denoting the feeling of the relations of the 
terms of one proposition, the former of the series of 
propositions. 

The process of Abstraction implies no special fte* 
ulty. All the phenomena of the mind included n 
this term may be resolved either into the relative 
suggestion of resemblance or into simple suggestioDi 
in which the partial representation of a concrete or 
complex whole may be suggested to the omissioD of 
the rest. 

The Second Order of Internal Affections embraeee 
the Emotions, which Brown has classified as imme- 
diate, retrospective, and prospective. He considen 
emotions to be distinguisheo from the intellectual 
states of the mind by a certain peculiar vividness of 
feeling, none the less readily recognised because it is 
undefinable. It is unnecessary to notice all the pho» 
nomena which -Brown has comprehended io this or- 
der. Many of them belong properly and exclusively 
to this order of phenomena, and are accurately and 
beautifully analyzed. We shall confine our exposi- 
tion to some special topics. 

The term BeauW denotes an emotion in distinctioa 
from sensation, ft is not the direct or immediate 
result of an affection of any organ of sense ; it is a 
feeling distinct from, though connected with, the sen- 
sible perception of the object termed beautiful, just 
as hope, fear, etc., are distinct from the affections of 
the sensibility which precede and occasion them. 

The term beauty denotes likewise exclusively an 
emotzany in opposition to the docxnt^ ^Kich makes 
beauty an object for any \u\e\\eev\ii\ iBuaaub dl ^^ 
^wd, an object of judgment oi xeaaon. 
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Beaaty is a mere general term, compreheDsive of 
certain peculiar agreeable affections of the mind felt 
in reference to various objects. It is not anything 
existing independently of particular objects, nor is 
it any simple quality of those objects. It no more 
exists in objects, than species or genera exist in indi- 
viduals. It is as absurd to inquire what constitutes 
the beautiful, as it is to inquire what constitutes the 
pleasing. Hence all theories which have attempted 
to decide what constitutes the beautiful, are as absurd 
as those which should attempt to resolve the pleasing 
exclusively into some particular sight, or taste, or 
smell. The term beautiful is wholly relative to our 
own minds. The objects which we call beautiful are 
such merely because the perception of them is follow- 
ed by certain agreeable feelings. Yet the beautiful is 
not any quality inherent in the objects ; least of all is it 
any common quality existing alike in all the difierent 
sorts and individuals of beautiful objects, and which ia 
the ground of our being thus afiected. Some philoso- 
phers have regarded beauty as something existing 
independently of particular objects, and manifested 
by them ; others as a simple quality common to all 
objects called beautiful. These incorrect views have 
resulted from the peculiar vividness of the feeling, 
and from the natural tendency of the mind to attach 
its own feelings to the objects that occasion them. 

The question why the feeling of beauty is connect- 
ed with certain objects. Brown resolves by suppo- 
sing an original tendency of the mind to be so affect- 
ed by some objects, while as to another and larger 
class of objects it is the result of association. — The 
Sublime differs from the Beautiful only in degree. 

In his EtMcal system Brown leaoVv^^ >^ w«!m» 
j/ wrtue into a certain vivid tee\Mi% ot ««afi8^s». ^ 

Q2 
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opprovedMeuMt. Certain actions, or, rathei 
ing to a diatinctlon upon which he much ini 
tain agents in certain circumstances excite 
mediately and irresistibly, from the consti 
our minds, the emotions of moral approhati 
the actions which awaken this emotion we 
generic name virtue, which denotes neither 
in itself nor any simple quality of actions, 
mere collective term to denote those actio 
we find by experience do awaken this emotic 
hcl that certain actions awaken the emotio 
tutes their approveableness, and the virtue c 
tions. This approveableness is but a relati 
action to the emotion. Virtue, obligation, 
mean essentially the same thing, difiering o 
spect to time. The irresistible feeling of 
tion constitutes to us who consider the a< 
virtue of the action itself, the obligation to 
it, and the merit of the performance. ^ 
Mvs Brown, ** being a term expressive on 
relation of certain actions, as contemplates 
tain emotions in the minds of those who cor 
them, cannot, it is evident, have any univer 
yond that of the minds in which these 
arise. We speak alwavs, therefore, relati V' 
constitution of our minds, not to what wo m 

been constituted to admire and the 

immutability, therefore [of moral distinctii 
regard only to the existing constitution 
under the Divine Being who has formed o 
nature.'' 

ObservaUons. 

The absorbing of all thought, all the fac 

the imad into consciousness, iii\<\ coiv«c:\q!vm.v 

Maio Miag, ia the f undamemaX vecu\Axvys < 
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philosophy* This, with the principle of suggestion 
considered as a constitutional tendency or law of the 
roind regulating the combination and succession of 
feelings, involves his whole system : a system widely 
at variance, and in its most important points in ab- 
solute contradiction, with that of Reid and Stewart. 
With a strong natural bias of mind towards extreme 
simplification, his fundamental theory became with 
him an hypothesis to be applied to rather than a re* 
suit obtained by an impartial, accurate, and complete 
observation of the phenomena of the mind. Hence, 
while we have many ingenious, beautiful, and often 
accurate analyses, we have also many, especially in 
regard to the fundamental questions of philosophy, 
in which the most important facts are overlooked, or 
distorted, or mutilated. 

Hence he is led not only to deny the doctrine of 
Reid, that consciousness is a special distinct faculty, 
by which we become aware of the feelings of the 
nind, but also to deny that it is anything but the 
feelings themselves, thus confounding the condition 
of a fact with the fiict itself. Because to be conscious 
at any particular moment implies some particular 
sensation, thought, or emotion of which we are con- 
scious, he argues that the sensation, thought, or emo- 
tion is consciousness ; because to be aware implies 
something to be aware of, therefore the being aware 
and the something whereof we are aware are the 
same thing : a conclusion as grossly illogical as it is 
contradictory to the best evidence which the subject 
admits, which is practically admitted every day, and 
which all goes to prove that for the mind to be af- 
fected, whether in sensibility, in thought, in volition, 
or emotion, is one thing, and to be conscious of it is 
another thing; and though tVie \a\VeT yck^\«^ ^^ 
(brmer, the former by no means a\yi«^^ uii^\«^^iofc 
titer. 
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From the same systematic source, and sustained 
by a like gross paralogism, comes his confusion and 
identification of causation with succession. Because 
every cause is an invariable antecedent, therefore er* 
ery invariable antecedent is a cause : a cooclueioa 
no less strangely violating the simplest rules of logic, 
than contradictory to the fundamental convictions of 
the mind, which decide that a cause is not only that 
which inveifiMy precedetf but also that which jvoAh 
ces the effect. 

In the same systematic spirit, he denies the dis* 
tinction between the primary and secondary quab 
ties of matter, and confounds perception with sensa- 
tion, and a suggested belief. 

There is no external world as an object of percep- 
tion : there are only sensations, and a belief invind- 
biy suggested of their relation to some antecedent 
out of the mind. 

The same excessive desire for systematic simpli- 
fication is seen in his reduction of all the intellectual 
faculties to suggestiou. 

His mode of settling the controversy between Real- 
ism and Nominalism, which is peculiar, and in pertel 
harmony with his system, proceeds upon a miaoDoeep* 
tion in respect to the error of both the doctrinei. 
He saw very clearly that the Realists were wrong in 
assorting that there is a general essence indepenMOl 
of particular objects, answering to every general 
term ; but, from the nature of his system, he did not 
see that to tome general terms, as space, tinne» etc, 
then* arc general objects independent of particulars, 
to which they apply. He held the Nominalists to bo 
wroni^, because they attached the general term to 
particuhr objects without referring to the reaero- 
binncc bcMvecn the par\\cu\\iTa \ \>MX>^\^wmDAUjtti 
did no such thing. They ii»ixiUM»A vYax^^xa ^-^ 
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general termst aa quadruped, which refer to do gen- 
eml object apart from the individuals iucluded under 
tbem; and herein Brown would agree they were 
right : but they also held the same of every general 
term ; herein was their error : an error which Brown 
did not perceive, because it was also his own error. 
The question about Nominalism is not — as Brown 
takes for granted it is — a question whether there is 
or is not a felt relation of resemblance between indi. 
vidoals of the same kind, which leads to the forma- 
tion of the general term, but whether the general 
term expresses any general object actually existing 
apart from individuals with common qualities. 

Denying the Beautiful to be either anything in it« 
sel( which may be more or less represented by ob- 
jecU of perception, or any simple quality in the ob« 
jects termed beautiful, Brown resolves it into a mere 
agreeable emotion of a peculiar kind. He thus con. 
founds both the beautiful, and the perception and 
judgment of it, with a mere sentiment or affection 
of the sensibility which accompanies or follows the 
perception and judgment, and thereby destro3r8 the 
possibility of any absolute stemdard of beauty or fix« 
ed roles of art. 

The same general confusion corrupts the Moral 
system of Brown. Virtue is relative wholly to our 
constitution. Certain actions awaken emotions of 
approbation, just as certain flavours, etc., are natu- 
rally agreeable to the senses. It is supposable that 
our constitution might have been otherwise : and vir- 
tue and vice would have signified quite opposite ac- 
tions from what they now signify. There is, then, 
no absolute, essential, and immutable difference be- 
tween virtue and vice. The very immutability of 
moral distinctions affirmed by Brovru \!& ^dvci\\.\.^^Vs^ 
Aim to be relative to the human corv&\.\Wx\!voti« 
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Aocordiag to Brown, we do not approve 
because it is virtuous, but it is virtuous b 
approve it. Tiiis is contrary to the fact 
confusion of two distinct though inseparal 
the judgment of an act as right, and then i 
pan3ring or consequent feeling of approbatio 
adoiits that the actions which are now app 
thereby made virtuous, might have been 
opposites, and that such is not our cons 
*ow]ng to the will of God. But why should 
80 conatituted us ? We, it is true, on Bro 
ciples, nmui approve and disapprove as ^ 
cause we are so formed : but can the sai 
apply to Grod ? In short, what other reas 
conceived why Grod should have formed 
prove a certain action as rights except that 
in itself independently of our feeling ? 

MACKINTOSH. 

Sir Jamss Mackintosh was born in Invc 
in Scotland, in 1765, and educated at A herd 
afterward studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
his degree of doctor in 1787. The celebi 
quired by his Vindieia GallicOj or Defec 
French Revolution against Burke, publishe 
diverted his attention to politics, and led hii 
the profession of law. He was appointed 
of Bombay in 1803, and resided in India 
In 1818 he became a member of Parlianr 
died in 1832. In his General View of the 
of Ethical Philosophy, he has brought out 
of his own peculiar enough to merit a brief 
this place. 

Mackiatoah opposes the sel^Vv s^^v^ia^ an 
la the reality ot disintereaticd N\x\.ud -. W 
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ttat onr notions of right and wrong are original con. 
ceptions of our reason, or that reason can be the 
•ouroe of any principles which can influence the will. 
He agrees, therefore, with the advocates of tiie sen- 
timental system and of the system of the moral sense, 
in making conscience a function of the sensibility. 
He diflfers from them, however, in denying that it is 
a primitive original principle : he thinks it is gradu* 
ally (bmoed and developed out of other and primitive 
afl^ctions, or, in his own language, is a principle of 
mctmdary formation, like self-love. 

Self-love, the general desire for happiness, is not 
primitive ; it presupposes certain original instinctive 
propensities, and the pleasure resulting from their 
gratification, and then this pleasure constructed by 
the mind as the object of desire, the end which it 
seeks. Self-love is thus a principle of secondary 
formation. So is it likewise with conscience. The 
painful or agreeable sentiment naturally attending 
certain emotions is transferred by association to the 
actions they produce, and thus the actions themselves 
become at length the immediate objects of approba- 
tbn or repugnance. By the association of ideas, a 
Bsmber of secondary desires and aversions, which 
lelate to actions or volitions, are combined in our 
ndnds, and form a sort of internal sense, which we 
call amadence^ which approves or condemns certain 
actions or volitions in themselves, and without regard 
to their useful or injurious consequences. This con- 
science is the only affection of our nature whose 
immediate objects are volitions or voluntary actions. 
The power of this conscience over the will results 
from the instinctive influence of the primitive dispo- 
sitions from which the moral sense is derived, from 
the pleasure naturally accompan^Vn^^e ^^n^^^^^^^a^^ 
of tboeo dispositions, and finaWy ftom ^^ ^<^kaka5^ 
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which likewise naturally acoompaniea a m 
desire. — By thus making conacienoe a derive 
and making the essence of virtue to consi 
emotion or af^tion of that sense* the 83 
Mackintosh Hes open to all the objections 
against those which resolve virtue into son 
tive emotion or into the afiection of an 
sense: virtue becomes relative and contin| 
all real ground for the essential and absolul 
ence of right and wrong is destroyed* 

COLERIDGE. 

Sakubl Tatlor C!olerid6e was born in 
shire in 1772, and died in 1834. He was 
first at Christ Church Hospital school, and a 
at Cambridge. In his early life he was a fa 
Hartley ; but at a later period, his philoso| 
well as his religious and political views, und 
great change. He was a man of eminent ( 
a poet and as a thinker, and was possessed i 
mensc amount of various and profound learn 
he was averse to regular and systematic pn 

It is not as the founder of any complete a 
liar system that his name is here introduo 
philosophical writings are extremely frag 
consisting of scattered contributions to psj 
metaphysics, morals, politics, and ssthetics. 
though strongly marked by the author's 
learning, depth, and originality of mind, exh 
ciples not fundamentally different irom tho 
great systems which have appeared in oppc 
exclusive empiricism. To analyze or to r* 
his peculiar modes of establishing or illustrat 
principles, would occupy too much space to 
givea to writings which pTeaenXwc^ co\a^^ 
culmr ajatem. Yet Ibe gteax V«A>msw» ^> 
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Mgb has exerted upon the character and direction 
of plulosophical thinking, entitles his name to a place 
IB the history of piulosophy, and would make it im« 
proper to pass it by without, at least, some general 
remarks. 

Coleridge represents himself to tiave devoted the 
laigest part of his mature life to the preparation of 
a systematic work, which was to contain a full and 
eoroplete exposition of his philosophy, and to have 
aabstantially executed a part of his plan. He did not 
life to publish any portion of this work. Of the phil- 
osophical writings published by him, the most gen- 
wai character is critical and polemical, as against 
the principles of sensualism in philosophy and of the 
•elfish system in morals. Of these, in their princi* 
pies and in their consequences, he was a most ear« 
Best opponent, and in various passages of his works 
ke baa placed the objections which may be urged 
■gainst them in a very original and striking light. 

Coleridge sketched a psychological classification 
of the phenomena of the mind under the following 
powers or faculties : the senses ; the imitative pow. 
er, voluntary and automatic; the imagination, or 
shaping and modifying power ; the fancy, or aggre- 
fstive and associative power ; the understanding, or 
xegulative, substantiating, and realizing power ; the 
speculative reason, vis theoreUca et scientifica^ or the 
power by which we produce, or aim to produce, uni- 
ty, necessity, and universality in all our knowledge, 
1^ means of principles oL priori ; the will, or practi- 
cal reason ; the faculty of choice ; and (distinct both 
from the moral will and choice) the sensation of vo< 
lition, which is included under the head of single and 
double touch. 

Of the phenomena thus classified, YveV^a^VosH^^^^i 
iwma no complete analysis ; and, v\X\v vVv^ erj:«^>^ssBw 
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of eome remarki upon the diftinction betw 
and imagination, has explained iiis views 
upon none of them except the moral will a 
derstanding and reason. In regard to it 
strenuously maintains it to be a self-determi 
er, not subject to the law of cause and efiect, 
this as the only possible ground of moral 
hilitv. 

The distinction between the understandij 
reason he insists upon as of the utmost coi 
in its relations to all the higher questions of 
morals, and theology. These faculties, he 
in the same way as Kant, are different in 
jformer being the faculty of judging ace 
sense, or the faculty of generalizing the e 
ceivod from the senses according to certi 
and referring them to their proper names 
es ; the latter being the faculty of originati 
casion of notices of the senses, necessary ai 
sal principles. 

Some of the most interesting things ii 
tings of Coleridge relate to the differences 
analogies between life and intelligence, ant 
lustration which may be derived to psycho 
the consideration of the dynamic forces. F 
sources he has drawn many profound an 
views, of great importance in their sener 

rthe mechanical philosophy and mat 

Coleridge borrowed largely from Kant s 
ling ; and though, in reading his writings, xY 
sion can hardly be resisted that he was equc 
ia original speculative ability, and their si 
learning and critical power, yet, from his i 
MadbJs w&Dt o{ constructive \B\eivv»«xAy 
^ iMleatibr dear and lyaieiiiaxVc ^i^ma! 
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eontiibiited little that vill occupy a permanent and 
aobstantive place in the general history of philosophy. 
His writings contain numerous thoughts and frag- 
ments of thought, which may continue to be» as they 
have already been, rich germes, that may be unfold- 
ed by meditative minds endowed with more patience 
and skill in development than he possessed. In this 
way the influence of Coleridge has been very consid- 
erable in opposing the progress of a superficial and 
materializing spirit in philosophy, and in establishing 
the firandations of the great truths of morals and re- 
ligion. 



OBRMAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

SCHBLLING's system of ABSOLTTTE IDENTITY. 

Historical Notices, 

Febdbric William Von Schellino was bom at 
Leonberg, in Wirtemberg, in 1775. He studied at 
Leipsic and at Jena. At the latter place he was a 
pupil of Fichte, whom he succeeded as professor 
there. In 1820 he removed to Erlangen, and lec- 
tured in the University. He was made secretary of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Munich, and ennobled 
by the King of Bavaria. In 1827 he was appointed 
professor in the University of Munich. He publish- 
ed a great number of works, a few of which appear. 
ed in the last years of the eighteenth century. 

Schelling was full of originality as a thinker ; su- 
perior to Fichte in many respects, having a richer 
imagination, more poetic spirit, and a much greater 
extent of learning and informa^otk* ^^h^^a ^'vwja^. 
e purdaan of Fichte, wtoae a^«^Am \» ^«&8^^«» 



against teJCantuiit; hak h^maiaaaf.m$mtid 
hSnself .firoEii hta maBter, and «! MQgdi fiffiliMlli iPL 
a system of his owa: a qpitem.ao sUiiigii%r|& 
stance and fonn> when oomparsdoridt miffit f^js 
sophical ideas and langoagp, that.it ist aeam%f||^ 
sible to give the flrni rsl irarinr anjr InliJUgMi <i 
count of it within the limits of a ifOi*UhalUib4.i[j^ 
attempt will, however^ be made,. -^*^k\4f^, 

Fichte had didduced erorything firon Iks 




ive as creating and containing all reality. TsMf||t 
may not the objective produce the sulgective^ as mm 
as the subjective the objective t No reasoo ess la 
given. We can no more deduce the infinte hm 
the finitet than the finite from the infinitA^'Jqf a^ftil- 
the processes of reflecti<m. In order to haw asai* 
plete sciencey then^ore^ we must find i^.piiMijjIi la 
which boUi the finite and infinite, the mu^aiSmmi 
object! ve, are originally rndted. This principla is As 
Absolute Identity of subjeet and oMaot im.^gpitlmt 
In Absolute Identity, knowing and hning mm-Jtmi 
The abeolttte in itself contains ths^aaaiioei ajjjJi 
form of all things. The absolute and te dsprfp* 
meat constitute Si reality. The abaobte te itadtii 
neither being nor knowing, neither infilrfta noi 
but the ground of both. . . 

All the phenomena of the univeiae are Am 
opment of the absolute identity either in the 

of theidealor of the real, that is, either as thafdrik 

ing principle or as objects of thought 4 jfmm.A 

the phenomena of magaetism are the iMallaflfjBa 

identical force manifesting itself in 

The absolute identity of being and knowiig 

Jb9t9 iiaelf sometimea wiOk n 

itfasi^ wmefimes of the resL T M» _^ 

^*© iibaolute is appretiendod Vf av^**"* 
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Dg sometimes calls Intellectual Intuition, sometimes 
spontaneous revelation of the absolute, and some- 

imea a descent or fall of ideas from the absolute. 
Cbnfbrmably with these views, the following are 

le leading propositions of this system : 

1. There exists but one sole, substantial, identical 
leing. Finite existences, or objects produced by 
sflection, which is altogether relative in its nature, 
ave only an apparent reality. 

2. The absolute Being reveals himself in the eter- 
al generation of things, which constitute the forms 
nd modes of this sole and only Being. Everything 
I therefore a manifestation of Grod under a determi- 
ate form, and nothing can exist which does not 
artake of the Divine Being. Nature accordingly 
I not dead, but living and divine equally with the 
piritual world. 

8. The manifestation of the absolute being in op. 
osite directions, like that of the polar forces in na* 
ire, which are but different expressions of one iden* 
ical force, there are various degrees of development, 
lie ideal sometimes predominating, and sometimes 
tie real. Science is the investigation of this devel- 
pment ; it is an image of the universe. 

This ideal construction of the universe, according 
y which all plurality and diversity are regarded only 
a a relative form of absolute identity, may be thus 
xhibited : 

L The Absolute, the Wholx, in its first form (God) manifests 
Mlf in 
li. Natubx (the Absolute in its second form). 

It therein projects itself in two orders of the Relative, to wit : 

The Real. The Ideal. 

Under the following powers : 

GniTitj— Matter. I TroAi— ^wjma. 

Ii^^t— Motion. \ QooAx«%%— '^Vmbo^ 

O^ysnfSition— Life. \ BeKnV)— Hax* 

R2 
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Af reflected fonns of the uniyene, we baTa, 

Man (Uie Microcoem) 

The S)yHtein of the World (th^ external Univerae) . 

In this way, by Intellectual IntuitioDy Schc 
lieved he had discovered in ideas both the 
and the necessary form of things. Thus he i 
be had corrected the error of Kant, who 
only a subjective notion of the phenomeni 
and a simple belief in the reaUty of things 
selves ; and thus, also, he pretended to refut 
who made the thinking principle the sole ret 
nature a non-reality, a mere limit or ncgatr 
absolute activity of the thinking principle. 

Schelling applied his fundamental principl 
ly to the philosophy of nature, treating of ' 
branch only in respect to some special que 
his later writings. 

In morab, he taught that the belief in G< 
primary basis of morality. The existence c 
al world immediately follows from the cxifi 
God. 

Morality is the necessary tendency of thi 
unite itself to its centre, to God. Virtue is < 
ity to this tendency. Virtue and happiness i 
tical. 

The social life, regulated conformably to tli 
t3rpe in respect to morals, religion, science, 
is social order, or the State. 

History, in its totality, is a progressive anc 
ing revelation of God. 

in his treatise on the freedom of man, 5 

distinguishes God, conceived in the perfect ] 

the idea, or as the absolute, from God as ex 

iicvea)ii)g himself, in which latter relation he 

himself out of the abso\ule OoA/\tv \\TVsiR q 

ciplc contained in UmseU, a hqaau^ Vck ^o^ 
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comes to the state of complete existence ; so that it 
is ia the world that Grod comes to a state of person- 
ality. Deus impUcitus explicUus, God is the abso. 
lute identity of the ideal and real evolving itself from 
the original absolute union, or, rather, confusion, or, 
adopting an image from dynamics, indifference of 
both. 

There ii a like double principle in every being pro- 
duced by nature. 

In man this principle is personality, which is com. 
posed of reason and will. When personality acts 
arbitrarily, in opposition to reason, which is the prop- 
er law of freedom, evil arises, which, however, is 
only relative. 

The Beautiful, which Schelling treats only in re- 
lation to works of art, is the representation of the in. 
finite by the finite. Creative art is an expression of 
ideas ; it is a revelation of God in the human mind. 

Observations, 

1. Schelling aimed to give a complete philosophy 
of the universe, to deduce and explain all things from 
apeculative principles. His system reduces every- 
thing to a single idea, and thereby maintains the pos- 
sibility for man of a certain knowledge, not only of 
the subjective, but also of the objective, on the ground 
that the human mind and Grod are primitively iden- 
tical. It thus destroys the chasm between the finite 
and infinite, which philosophy, unwilling to leap it by 
faith, has ever been attempting to bridge. 

It removes likewise all distinction between empiri- 
cal and rational cognition, between knowledge given 
in experience and knowledge given in the necessary 
laws of reason ; it thus makes speculative principles 
equally the basis of all the sciervcea. 
S, Tettho whole system \a desMVaXa ol ^ ^^^\« 
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sis. It sets out, not from a fiict of oonscionsnef 
from Intellectual Intuition, a mere assumptioi 
ther self-evident nor demonstrable. 

Again, thought without a thinking subject is e 
abstraction ; absolute identity cannot bo cone 
without a relative identity ; for without this con 
the Absolute reduces itself to Nothing. The a] 
original confusion of thought and the nature of 1 
is a mere abstraction ; and in pretending that i 
resents reality and the nature of things, a hypo 
without proof is set up. 

8. This system is more scientific in appea 
than in reality. Schelling's problem was to d 
by a real demonstration the finite from the in 
the relative from the absolute, the particular fro 
universal. This is a problem which cannot \m 
ved, and Schelling has not solved it. His de 
strations consist of assertions and assurances, sue 
ed by analogies, images, and notions borrowed 
experience. 

4. The idea of God presented in this syste 
both in itself and in its most important relation 
jectionable. God is subjected to a blind destin; 
der which he must evolve liimself from non-ii 
gence to intelligence, from a nature in God to 
This is a mere hypothesis, and, besides, neithe 
counts for the existence of God, nor renders i 
more comprehensible than the common theory, v 
supposes him to have existed from eternity ai 
All.perfect Being : a theory which can never hi 
proved. 

It is, also, a system of pantheism in one seni 

the word : it identifies nature with God, and as 

ihe immanence of all things in him ; thus destrc 

af/ proper notion of the cTeaxXon iixA ^oM^ttmiK 

^^ ^orld by infinite wisdom axiAi Yi^asmm* 
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stroys the substantial individuality and personality 
of creatures, and all freedom of will in man, and 
thereby contradicts the law of duty in conscience, 
and destroys the distinction between right and wrong. 

Progress of the School of SchelUng. 

The system of Schelling was attractive by the ap- 
parent fiicility with which it offered to explain the uni- 
verse ; by its many novel and striking ideas ; by the 
prospect which it held out of the indefinite extension 
of human knowledge ; and piarticularly by its con- 
trast with the dry forms of Kant, and the lifeless sys- 
*of Fichte. With many the attraction was, per- 
, increased by the very faults of the author's meth- 
od and style : his obscure and fluctuating terminol- 
ogies, and his mystical expressions and images imi- 
tated from Plato. These circumstances, combined 
with the spirit of his time and of the German mind, 
may perhaps explain the enthusiasm excited by the 
philosophy of Schelling. A numerous school was 
formed among philosophers, theologians, philologists, 
physicians, and naturalists. All branches of science 
were treated in the spirit of his system. The ideas 
of Schelling exerted especially a great influence upon 
physical inquiries, upon mythology, history, and the 
theory of the arts and criticism, in the latter of which 
the celebrateTd brothers Schlegel, at that time asso- 
ciates and friends of Schelling, contributed powerful- 
ly to extend the influence of his system. 

On the other hand, this school was prolific in fan- 
tastic ideas and mystical extravagances, which al- 
most revived the age of New.Platonism. 

Of the numerous writers who belong to the school 
of Schelling, our limits forbid out a\>ei^V;^%*\^^'5X^* 
Maajr of tbem endeavoured to xecoiiCiv\«i \ft» «^^nk^^ 
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with Revelation and Christianity ; others did not day 
their incompatibility. Of his early followers, lonn^ 
as Eschenmayer and Wagner, became afterward In 
opponents ; others modified his system in some le- 
spects ; and Hegel put forth a different system. Of 
those who confined themselves to ezpouoding and 
teaching the system of Schelling, the most iaithfiil 
interpreter was Kleniy professor at Wurtzburgi who 
died in 1620. It was reduced to didactic forms hj 
Thatmer and Rixner^ and its principles were applied 
to theology by DatUt. To these might be added a 
long list of writers who have developed or modiiM 
this system, or parts of it, in various degrees andj^ 
plications ; but it would be of little use to cite tAr 
names, and we should have room for nothing more* 

Among the opponents of the philosophy of Scliei* 
ling may be mentioned all the principal partisans of 
the system of Kant (the most distinguished of whom 
arc Fries and Krug) ; the authors of some new syi- 
tems, as Herhart, Bardili, BotUenoek^ and JacM iad 
his school. Various other attempts to construct the 
system of philosophy were put forth in the first yean 
of the present century ; but they are either too eccen- 
tric and obscure, or too superficial to deserve aneo- 
lion ; and as to the rest, they are mostly the ideas of 
others, having a cliaracter of novelty only from their 
peculiar nomenclature. Of the writers that have 
been named, we shall briefly notice Bouterwek and 
the school of Jacobi. 

BOUTERWEK. 

Frederic Bouterwek, professor at GAttiogen* 

born in 1766, died in 1626, was a distinguished 

thinker, though his acutencss loo olveci ^n^uMralied 

ioio an obscure subtlety, nolwi\b&\And^^^^a&Hfi« 
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dearaesa of his style. At first a follower of Eant^ 
he became oonvinced that his philosophy could not 
be maintained against skepticism. The system of 
i%^t6 appeared too exclusive to satisfy the desire 
for reali^ in the mind ; and, on the other hand, it 
teemed to him that science cannot dispense with 
the abaolute» without which he could not conceive 
the poanbility of knowledge or thought, since in all 
oar proolb we always suppose something real, an en- 
tity, the absolute, that unknown X, which, according 
Id Kanty subsists under all phenomena. Bouterwek 
therefore proposed, in his Idea of a Univertal Apodie* 
Iw, to supply the defects and correct the vices of an- 
terior systems, which he found fault with as investi- 
gating our cognitions and beliefs only in notions of 
the understanding and empty formulas, and conse- 
quently never attaining to any living fundamental 
science. 

Tlie doctrine of this work may be reduced to the 
following points : 

All our sensations and thoughts have for their ba- 
sis a true existence, consequently an absolute exist. 
ence» having its basis only in itself. This existence 
cannot be found and demonstrated by thought, since 
all thought presupposes it, and being is superior to 
thought* Ck>nsequently, either existence must be 
reduced to a caprice of the imagination, and all 
thought to a chimera, or there must be a faculty of 
abaouite cognitions, which is neither sensation nor 
thought : a faculty upon which rests the authenticity 
of reason itself, and by which we arrive directly (apo- 
dictically) at all existence. 

Subsequently Bouterwek abandoned this apodictic, 
and substituted for it a new scheme : one which he 
GaUed a Universal Theory of Tt\l^)ci^tA^\'«^Rfc^^^ 
ctudiDg to which, on the princv^Xe oi >X» JcaJ^ ^S '*^'^' 
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son in itself, he constructed a leas bpld syatem of 
transcendental rationalism. In this view, the princi- 
pal object of philosophy is to solve, by the apodicti- 
cal distinction of the real and the apparent, the prob- 
lem of things and the destination of nmn, as fiir u 
it is possible for human reason to penetrate by itself 
this question. It is therefore upon an apodeictic (ae« 
cording to the last view adopted by Bouterwek) that 
philosophy must be grounded : empirical psychdosy 
and logic, ordinarily understood as the science of & 
forms of thought, can furnish only the prelimioaiy 
notions. Here the author agrees with Jacoln, that 
all purely logical thinking is mediate. All oor im« 
mediate cognitions,Avithout which we could conoeifo 
of a discursive notion only as mediate, and eonae* 
quently uncerfnin, rest upon the primitive bond of 
connexion of the thinking faculty with an internal 
sentiment in the energy of the spiritual life, that v, 
in the unity of the active faculties of our beings as 
well subjective as objective. Reason has faith in it- 
self as far as it is pure reason ; it believes in the 
truth, inasmuch as it recognises in it, in virtue of tba 
bond of connexion just indicated, its own peeollar 
and original energy, and in that same energy finds 
the germe of ideas, by the aid of which it can ris0 
above the sphere of the sensibility, and investigats 
the principle of all existence and all thought, or tba 
idea of the absolute. Truth, in the metaphyaical 
sense of the word, is the agreement of our thonchts 
with the supersensible essence of things, and their 
necessary relation to the principle of all being and 
all thought : truth is therefore immediately known 
by reason. To give this idea a scientific fi^rm, by 
showing how, upon what grounds, and to what ex^ 
tent, a positive kno\v\edg>e oi \)k«\^ Sa y^vsLV^ for 
the human mind, is iVie ^xoVwwi^ oJl ts«>».^'=^ 
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(iDcladiog religious philosophy grounded in the re- 
ligious sentiment). Bouterwek applied his princi- 
ples to a system of morals and natural law, and at- 
tempted also to form a system of eesthetics upon 
purely psychological principles. 

JVino Developments of tlie Philosophy of Sentiment. 

Jacobi has already been mentioned, in connexion 
with Kant, as one who exerted a powerful influence 
in the reaction against the Critical philosophy. But 
it should be added that he lived till 1819, and no less 
Yigorously opposed the subsequent developments of 
speculation as they appeared in the systems of Fichte 
and Schelling. Dissatisfied with the Critical philos- 
ophy, as taking away all rational ground for belief in 
supersensible things, and equally dissatisfied with all 
dogmatical systems of speculation, which, if consist- 
ent, can only lead to fatalism or pantheism, and yet 
unable to find solid ground in the idea of a supernat- 
ural revelation, he continued to ground all philosoph. 
ical knowledge upon a sort of rational instinct, an 
immediate sentiment or direct apperception of super- 
sensible truth. This sentiment, this instinctive faith 
(quite distinct from positive historical fisdth in revela- 
tion), gives us the knowledge of the external world, 
of GoQf of Providence, of Freedom, Immortality, 
Morality : in short, the whole supersensible order of 
things, in virtue of an internal sense, an organ of 
truth, to which he afterward gives the name of rea- 
son, or the faculty of cognition. 

Some obscurity in which he lefl his fundamental 
principle, and some want of precision in the distinc- 
tion he made between reason as the faculty of super- 
sensible ideas and understanding as the faculty of 
logical forms, exposed him to numeicoxaa \«v\ac,awiK^- 
thas aad attacks on the pari of xVvoa© >N\iQi«v \>Ri ^^ 
IL—S 
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posed. He found, however, namerous partiaaiMy and 
may be said to have founded a school. But the 
vagueness to which we have alluded gave rise to a 
sort of schism among his followers. 

Some of them considered ideas as divine revela- 
tions, by means of perception, and they attributed 
these ideas to reason as their special faculty : tb^ 
held, moreover, that the notions of the understand 
ing perform, with relation to these ideas, a part alto- 
gether negative ; that is to say, that ideas could on- 
ther be attained, conceived, nor expressed by the aid 
of notions of the understanding ; that they are idbb- 
ifested in sentiment alone ; in fine, that faith preoedei 
and surpasses all science. 

Others conceded more to logical notions, and made 
philosophy consist in the unity of reason and under- 
standing : a unity which takes its substance from rea- 
son, and its form from understanding. This aecood 
opinion was adopted by Jacobi himself, but o^ly in 
his latter years. 

The first of these views was maintained by fM- 
eric KcBppen, a genial writer, and the author of an 
excellent exposition of the system of this school 
To the second class of opinions belong the worka of 
James SakU, 

Kceppen, the friend and disciple of Jacobi, 9^ 
out with the idea of freedom : according to him, free- 
dom is a causative power, which takes its determi- 
nation in itself, without any determining principle, and 
independently of any relation ; it is consequently the 
first cause, the ground of all existence ; in short, Be- 
ing properly called. But, at the same time, freedom 
is altogether inconceivable by the imderstanding; 
even its possibility cannot be distinctly apprehendedf 
nor its reality demonsualed \ \\. \^ «w^cl of cognitwo 
&nd of activity peiceVve^ VTOm^^\^x^^% 
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i» an order established by freedom. To speak of 
mlimited and absolute freedom is to speak of the di- 
vine power. But the nature of human individualitv 
consists in the relation of the internal and eztemaf. 
By this relation freedom is found to be limited in 
nan. All philosophy is consequently a dualism. 
On this dualism turns the everlasting and inevitable 
contradiction of science. From this, again, it follows 
that philosophy, strictly speaking, is impossible, and 
that all scientific pretension in the proper sense of 
the word, all pretension to a speculative system that 
shall embrace both the finite and the infinite, is des- 
tined only to fall back foiled upon itself. 

The writings of Koeppen, as well as those of Jacobi, 
whatever be thought of their system in its fundament, 
al principles, exerted a very salutary influence upon 
the philosophy of the day. They opposed the rash. 
nesa of dogmatic speculation; they. developed with 
great freshness and spirit many valuable ideas, some 
original, some borrowed from Platonism ; and their 
very inability to substitute anything adequately sat- 
hdyinst to the moral wants of the mind, in place of the 
speculative systems they opposed, tended to recall 
men to a positive faith, grounded in a higher soucce 
than their principle of sentiment. It may be added 
that Jacobi himself is said before his death to have 
admitted the authority of revelation as the source of 
the knowledge of divine things. 

NOTE. 

J%e fMst recent German Spectilations. Hegel. 

It would be scarcely possible to give within the 
limits of this sketch anything like a clear and com- 
plete view of the progress of philosoi^hY vnGecmaaY 
fir the kat twenty years, or oi \\a ^teaeoX <:«o.^^^^^ 
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While Fries, Krug, and some others 
maiotain the prlociples of Kant, and t 
Jacobi to oppose all dogmatic specuial 
, \ velopments and modifications, in varic 

of the principles of Schelling from tinn 

peared, until at length philosophical ( 

ceived a new direction from the attem[ 

I establish a system distinct from any of t 

y Greorge Will. Fred. Hegbl was b 

He was professor successively at Jenc 
and Berlin, at which latter place he die 
era in 1631, 

Hegel was at first the disciple of £ 
as such, published in 1801 a tract on 1 
between the systems of Fichte and S< 
was also associated with him in the cont 
osophical journal in 1802-3. But his < 
,. ually took a diflferent turn. He reject 

Intellectual Intuition as an unwarrani 
iion, although he continued to maintai 
ing idea, namely, the unity of the subj 
al, and the objective or real ; and in thie 
cured to establish that absolute cognit 
\u\fi truth, which alone, according tc 
can satisfy the demands of the philosc 
Hence he maintained that pure conce[ 
and pure conception alone, is true being 
ing, however, demonstrated this identit) 
thinking. Equally arbitrary, also, is 
that everything rational is real, and e\ 
rational : a position which, in a practice 
make the moral law, considered as dei 
reason upon the will, without object, i 
superfluous, since the will, by the term 
tioD, can make nothing real that is not 
The weakest paxl oi X\ie s^^Vam v^S 
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Mihetical, or phfloeophj of art, and the theologica], I 
or philosophy of religion. It is said by Weisse, once 
a very warm partisan of Hegel, btit since somewhat 
cooled, that aesthetics and theology begin where 
Hegel leaves off. For what we call the ideas of the 
Beautiful and of Grod, Hegel admits only in the way of 
psychological and historical appearance ; they are to 
iiiin merely phenomenal, and the science of them is 
merely a part of the phenomenology of the mind. 
Hegel seems not, indeed, to have perfectly deveU 

ri nis system ; and as he was very deficient in 
talent for exposition, and his writings are not only 
extremely obscure, but dry and harsh, it is scarcely 
possible to be satisfied that one has a clear and com- 
plete view of his philosophy. Of those who would 
be thought to comprehend it, very many regard it as 
a perfect system of rational science. Certain it is 
that he exerted a powerful influence on the Grerman 
mind ; he foundea a school, and drew around him a 
mimerous body of zealous and distinguished follow- 
ers. He derived, indeed, external support from a 
prevalent impression that his system tended better 
than any other to secure the permanence of the ex. 
istins order of things in Church and State, and this 
political popularity increased the number of his disci- 
ples. Some eight or ten years since, it was said by 
one of Hegel's critics to be a remarkable thing, that 
among his numerous disciples, none had yet been able 
to relieve the obscurity, heaviness, and dryness of his 
mode of philosophizing by a clearer, more agreeable, 
and lively exposition ; that they all continued to use 
their master s words, phrases, and turns of expres- 
sion, as if they were magic formulas, which would 
lose their power by the slightest change. The case 
would aeem since then to have becouv^ «RycciR7«VAS. 
otberwiaefin some respects al\eaaX\ ^t'wXic^'^Y^^" 

S2 
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\ tion orhk filHdwon omAmmlp fllhir*«i'teMn 
abtirute flkotf fpeKiulaiitt foraw iad ^ki of ftai 
othen are tnmMtujkig to pepokflw wi itMtll 
in every dmcttoo. A eehisai Wffmjfk M^1$ 
hare fpnmg up ia 4ha boa<im of the eebecl^ irtM 
jollied with the pomrftil feUlaeke ni^ B|NM|.1l'f^ 
without, ohiefly in the iBtereetoTirellgioD attdfiMMh 
would leem to betoken the dinohitioa afl4 tmrilMk 
of which ReffA le eaidi ehortly before hie Mk^ 
have expreeied: a BreMntlneot* At p i eee ct JiUtti 
eentre of nearly all philoeophioal ioteieei* iM |ri» 
oiplefly particularly in their applicatione tie IbeiMp 
and morale, as developed and oefeoded fay iti ftfalSk 
and opposed by its eneorfesb are snbjeete tsftto'l 
animated controvervjr. Some of HegeKs eeheol 
deavour to reconcile Us priocii^ with pnha 
Christianity ; others impose them woo ChiisHeatj^ 
giving its historical doeiumeots only a iiijlliiulil iT 
allegorical sigaificanee; while otheis vcjosl il ldle» 
gather, and openly proclaim opinions at wl 
all ordinary notiOBS of rsligiim or fliQnility« 

The system of Hesel, equally With tbai of 
ling, is charged with peiog a species of pMl 
That it may be so is to be inlerredp not flsesel^flOM 
its pretension of giving the knowledgli of the aMilik 
but from its identification of the siMsctivw nd oW 
jective. Some of the foUowem of HmoI siMit ll^ 
personality of God; hut others eipresi^de^'ft^ Mi 
maintain that they onW are in hamooy wHb BsMfe 
God is repreeented by Oem as the imoMneaeo of spril 
in the world ; as an eternal, universal priDcipl%1 
ifesting itself in individual eiistencee, havklg po e 
jective existence Imt in thoee individiudei pomjqg 
self-consciousness only in liuman reaeoo, and ' 
ao penoaatity distinct from \ho wnowUky 

^%e7 ai« alM npieeeiMd s» WMte««M^^ 
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Ltaiiui to C0D8cioiuoe88 in a series of iodindii. 
> one of which perfectly represents bin, eaeh 
; sigoificaDce oaly as a member of the whole* 
» needless to dwell upon the coosequenoes of 
^m as a part of the system thus represented^ 
bversion of all proper ideas of morality, human 
im, immortality, and another world* Wiieth- 
lot Hegel admitted these consequences, one of 
ost respectable followers shows tliat some of 
ost important of them are logically involved ia 
inciples, and all of them are expressly maiB- 
by others. — Such is a very imperfect sketch 
) present state of philosophical discussioD in 
any* 



7fi PHIL080PH7 IN THE KHrETEENTH CEK* 

TCRY. 

Preliminary Ob$ervatumt» 

las already been seen how, in the latter half of 
ghteenth century, the principles of Locke were 
led in France by Condi! kic into a complete sy«« 
>f sensualism, and carried out by Helvetius« 
Ibach, and others to their legitimate consequen- 
lateriahsm, £atalism, atheism, and the destruc- 
»f moral distinctions. Prom this time to tho 
^h revolution sensualism was the reigning doc« 
; it pervaded every department of intellectual 
ction, art, morals, religion, the physical nnd 
mical sciences. It extended itself from Paris 
;hout the provinces, and obtained complete con- 
f the education of the country, 
ring the Revolution all minda wot^ \vViWitV«A ^ 
•^ting events of that penod, asA ^Qaft^iV^ V^* 
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oiophical activity that existed wat directed to 
cal theories. With the restoration of public 
the philosophical spirit began to awaken, and nt 
enough qpntinued in the direction in which it w 
ceeding when arrested. The philosophy of Cc 
was revived, and, favoured by the organiza* 
the Institute, and the establishment of the I 
Schools under the Directorial government, w 
a predominating influence. From this time 
Consulate philosophy was zealously cul 
though always in the direction of sensualisn 
opposition as yet had appeared, except incic 
in literarv works. Among the most importan 

Eroduced during this period are those of Caba 
^estutt de Tracy. 
From the time of the Empire tokens of a r 
began to appear more distinctly, though at 
productions of imagination and sentiment rath 
scientific works. A more direct token and ci 
the decline of sensualism consisted in the ch 
of a work produced about this time by Larom: 
a writer avowedly of the school of Condillac, b 
by the distinctions he introduced, favoured a o 
system. But it was not until 1811 that the 
tion to sensualism became organized and syst 
From 1611 to 1614 the celebrated Royer- 
expounded the philosophy of Reid, and exerted 
erful influence in overthrowing the system of 
lac, and establishing a contrary system. Th 
tion against sensualism was still farther strenj 
by a clais of writers in the interest of religi 
the Church, such as Le Maistrc, Chateaubria 
nald, etc. 

Thus, from the Empire to the Restoration, 

alJsm continued to decline^ and Ctom \h& latter 

io the preaent day it maybemdxoYANc^VM 
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thority and influence. The disciples and successors 
of Royer-OoUard iiave completed the victory begun 
by hioi, and gone forward into a still wider sphere of 
speculation. For more than twenty years nearly ail 
the leading minds have been on the side of the new 
movement, and the influence of a spiritual philosophy 
has pervaded French literature in almost every de- 
partment. 

A little more particular account of the principal 
writers connected with this revival and decline of 
aenauaUsm, and with the progress of the new move- 
manty will now be given. 

SENSUAL SCHOOL. 
CABANIS. 

Pbtee John George Cabanis was bom at Cognac 
in 1767. He studied at Paris, where he addicted 
himself at first to general literature, but afterward to 
medical science. He was a member of the Institute, 
clinical professor in tJi(3 medical school of Paris, and 
iobsequently a senator under the Empire. He died 
in 1808. His most important work, Rapports du 
Pkifsique and du Moral de VHomme, On the Relation 
of the Physical Organization of Man to his Moral 
Faculties (Paris, 1602), attracted great attention. 

Exposition. 

Cabanis grounded his views upon the system of 
Condillac, which explained all the phenomena of the 
mind by sensations. He adopted this system, and 
thought he could perfect and complete it by establish- 
ing the nature and origin of sensation itself. 

It is not certain that among all animals sensation, 
or rather sensibility, is a properly oC VV^ Ti^\^^^\ 
£ur there are some animals, as xVie i^oX^^^y^xANs&sm^ 
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d60titut8'of tnjmervoM^IMtfMM. Bmtm 
Oat rattmUe inaii» and iii nmi atpeeWlgvaariHb 
Mj residet ewhigit^y in the iMrf«% M.ilHr<iiaM 
ezperimeat-^f cotdag or tying the tmak-^Nmai 
of nerves demoiMln&t. - • -*r<4Ki4i 

Seneatiooy moreofer, depende upon ev«qr 
•ion made upon the eitimnitiee of anjr 
being followed by a reaction flfon the oeMra tf i» 

X towards the eitremitiesy so that ummttMlf tm 
itself in two disdnot stagsa. fe 4fao: AMJl 
acts, in the second it resets I in theftiatftiMPalMk 
ftom the ciroumfereDce to the oentrs, and ia dia-ai^ 
ond returns from te centre to the dronasihvsBBihr.' 
In whatever way this may be conoslved» ft is as^ 
tain that sensibility resides in the 
all the moral fhculties» intriligence^ wiU^ ela»vi 
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he is sensitive only beeaose 1m has narvaat 

entirely constituted by serves. These mm 

dples udblded fai ftm wmrk of OabaaiB. ^A^ j 

The extreme sbnpKdtf of the 
point with which one is straclu iui 
ceived, an action and reaction of the 
timent resulting : this is the whole theonw 
lations between the plqfsicai and DMital tm .^ 
longer ofier any dimcnihies; the fatrilsnfal 
moral faculties are the eflect, the physical 
mganization the canse; sentimeat or iMUig laM 
once the last term of the phenomsnawhiok^PMfc 
tute life, and the first of those wUoh w<a aHiihKs H 
mind* ■< ■ ^ '» - 

It is r ema rk a ble, again, with what 
submits to a multitude of particular 

ir well ioown, for instmoa^ thai 

^Mn^ iVfimeOf GUmala« raan % 
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dM iatelleetiial and moral character of men : nothing 
it more easily explained ; these are only so many 
eircamstances affecting the nervous system, and 
tiiiough that the sensibility, intelligence, will, etc. 
Only get at the causes which act upon the state of 
the nerves, and the feelings that result from thenif 
and yon may easily explain all the moral phenomena 
of the human soul. 

Observations. 

U But all this does not establish the truth of the 
theory of Cabanis. That in the present state of 
human existence a nervous organization and ner. 
vous impressions are the necessary condition of all 
intellectual and moral phenomena, may be readily 
admitted, and is certaioly true ; but it does not follow 
that they are their constituent principle and cause* 
So also it may be admitted that the nervous organ- 
isation exercises a great influence in modifying intel- 
lectual and moral development, and yet it does not 
follow that the intellectual and moral in man result 
from this organization. In short, the facts establish- 
ed by Cabanis prove nothing against the distinct ex- 
istence, the substantial nature, the unity and simpli- 
city of the soul, as a principle different in itself from 
the organization, though at present intimately con- 
nected with it, and conditioned by it in regard to its 
activity. 

2. The theory of Cabanis is burdened by insuper- 
able difficulties. In the first place, it is impossible 
to explain how feeling should result from the action 
and reaction of the nerves. We can conceive that 
the first can take place, that the external object can 
excite an action (affection) of the nerve; but no 
principle is shown that is to produce the reaction^ 
Ai the MOGODd placet if the nerrea iDoibina^N^ Sr^ 
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and are c'onsciousy there is no way of explaining 
unity of- consciousDess, which is nevertheietis a 
of experience. For, according to the theory, tk 
must be as many selves as there are different kj 
of nervous impressions. It is to no purpose to 
that the different nerves and their various afiecti 
all unite in a central organ, and thus produce 
consciousness of unity, of our being one and 
same self. This is merely takiug a verbal for a : 
unity. For this nervous centre is only a coUec 
of nerves designated by a common name. 

d. It is needless to remark at length upon the n 
al consequences of this theory. It is a system 
materialism, and, as such, involves fatalism, and 
destruction of moral distinctions, of the belief in i 
ture life and in Grod. Cabanis himself did not de 
these consequences, and did not wish to hold the; 

It may be added that the views of Cabanis « 
considerably modified at a later period, as appc 
from a letter of his published after his death. In 
first work he did not consider the soul as a princ 
by itself; in this letter he no longer regards it i 
result of the organization, but as a distinct liv 
force present in the organization. 

DESTUTT DE TfiACY. 

Count Destutt de TRAcy, peer of France, ' 
born in 1754. His Elements of Ideology were p 
lished in 1801. 

He was the metaphysician of the sensual sch 

of that period, as Cabanis was its physiologist. 

banis, thou<]^h a sensualist,^and holding the princ 

of Cond iliac, occupied himself with it less as a | 

Josopher than as a naturalist, des\rou« to explain 

pnaciple by a physiologicoA Vi^V^>)NnAa. ^HLi 
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implicitly adopts the principle of Cabanis without an- 
alyzing or unfolding it. His object is to analyze all 
mental phenomena into sensation. Assuming his 
grounding principles from Ck)ndillac, he reasons from 
mem with great strictness and with remarkable clear- 
ness of style. 

His theory is very simple. The mind is nothing 
but sensibility. The sensibility is susceptible of four 
sorts of impressions : 1. Those which arise from the 
present action of objects upon the organs ; 2. Those 
which result from their past action, by means of a cer- 
tain disposition which that action left upon the or- 
gans ; 3. Those of things which have relations^ and 
may be compared ; 4. Those which spring from our 
wants, and lead us to seek satisfaction for them. £v« 
erything comes from the aflfection of the sensibility 
through impressions made upon the organs of sense. 
When the sensibility is affected by the first sort of 
impressions, it feels simply; when by the secondf it 
repeats or recollects ; when by the ihdrdy it feels re- 
lations or judges ; when by the fourth^ it desires or 
wills. . Thus sensation, according to the nature of its 
objects, manifests itself respectively as pure percep- 
tion, or memory, or judgment, or will. It is, there- 
fore, the sole principle of all our faculties, and of all 
operations of the mind, since there is none of them 
which may not be reduced to one or the other of 
these forms of sensibility. 

With respect to the fundamental principle of De 
Tracy, the general objections that have been indica- 
ted in regard to Cabanis, Condillac, etc., apply of 
course. With respect to the particular analysis by 
which he has endeavoured to explain all mental phe- 
nomena according to that principle, it nvay be c^tLou^tjii 
bneffy to remark, that there are oootttXivyoA o\ ^^i^& 
IL—T 
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mind which cannot he explained by his met 
GemratixaUonf for example, is neither perception 
recoUection» nor judgment, nor Yoiition, thou| 
may presuppose them all. Lnagmaiion like^ 
though conditioned by perception and aided by n 
ory» is different from either ; its function is to n 
sent something that has never precisely existec 
sensation* So, also, in regard to all the abac 
necessary, and universal convictions of the mind, 
are presupposed in experience (sensation) ; the] 
suggestecl by it and applied to it ; but they are n 
facts of sensation. By no analysis can the abai 
conviction of the relations of the angles of aU p 
ble triangles to two right angles, of the relation i 
possible phenomena to a cause, etc., be Buide fac 
sensation. The same remark applies in rega: 
moral and religious ideas ; and, finally, to select 
other example, without intending a complete enun 
tion, his confusion of will with desire, and reductii 
all volitions to sensitive desires, contradicts our 
sciousness. If there are volitions (in his sens 
the word) which he can explain as particular n 
ments of the mind in sensation, there are others n 
he cannot so explain. 

VOLNBT. 

CoMSTANTiNS Francis Chasse-bceuf, couir: 
VoLNBT, was born at Craon, in Brittany, in 1 
Inspired from his youth with an ardent desire oi 
log foreign countries, he travelled in Egypt and 
ia, and studied the Oriental languages for some 
at the convent on Mount Lebanon. He was a 

a' of the UerM etat in the States-General in ] 
ere he embraced the popular side. In 17S 
was profoaBor of history at the ikonnal ichool. 
^i!^Z0ni«n(imv«UadiathelIia\ed^^^ \^ti& 
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CSoDSulate he was a member of the senate. After 
the restoration in 1814 he was made a peer of France. 
He died in 1820. His most celebrated work is his 
BuinSf an infidel production. He is connected with 
the history of philosophy in France by his Cittxen^M 
Caieehitmf or Fkgncal Principles of MoraU. He is 
the moral philosopher of the sensual school of his 
tiDoe. 

There is very little originalify in his moral phi- 
losophy. It is essentially that of all the partisans of 
the sensual system ; in particular, it is that of Hel- 
vetius, D'Holbach, and Saint-Lambert. Vobey has 
only reduced it to its simplest expression. 

His principle is clear and simple. Self-praervam 
fm, to take care of his Ufe^ is man's only duty. By 
this he means nothing profound, refined, or out of the 
ordinary sense. He understands the words as all the 
world understand them. He means that man should 
take care to preserve his life, to medntain himself in 
a sound physical state. Even if he were not explicit, 
the general system of philosophy which he adopted 
would remove all doubt. A partisan of the physio- 
logical theory of the sensual school, man was for him 
a collection of nervous organs ; he had no soul, or, 
what comes to the same thing, his soul was nothing 
but a result of organized matter ; there could, of 
course, be no other self-preservation, no other end of 
human actions, than to maintain the functions of life 
in a sound condition ; no other duty than to follow 
the rules which tend to this end. Volney was not a 
man to be frightened at this consequence of his prin- 
ciple ; he goes to it without flinching, and proclaims 
it without circumlocution. The applications are 
equally simple and clear. Grood and eviU viqcjKt and 
wfoag, are eaaily determined. "bHoi^ ^gxAkTvi^&^N» 
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nothing but what tends to preserve and to improfe 
the physical organization ; moral enl, wrong, is no- 
thing but what tends to destroy or impair it. Tbs 
greatest good is life, the greatest evil is death ; no> 
thing is superior to physical enjojrment, nothing 
worse than bodily pain : the supreme good is health. 

Vice and virtue are and can be only the voluntary 
habit of actions conformed or contrary to the law of 
taking care of one's organization. Particular vi^ 
tues and vices in the individual, domestic, and iodil 
relations are determined by the same criterion. 

In the particular application of his principles, VoU 
ney cannot be charged with doing violence to lo* 
ceived moral opinions. Those things that he iayi 
down as virtues are truly virtues : temperance, cleanli- 
ness ; chastity, industry, economy, contentment; boo- 
esty, veracity, kindness : and the contrary of thsM 
he rightly denominates vices. His error is io tbs 
principle and motive on which be grounds their oft- 
ture and obligation, namely, their adaptation to pio* 
mote phjrsiceu health and long life. Considerea h 
prudential maxims subordinated to a higher priocipie, 
nis practical ethics would be faultless as fiir as it 
goes ; but as actually exhibited by him, it is not only 
incomplete, for there are obligatory practical max- 
ims which cannot be analyzed into maxima of well- 
being, but also, as before said, corrupt in principle; 
for the ground of our obligation to honesty or vers^ 
city, for instance, is not their tendency to promote 
tranquillity, and thereby good health ; they are obli- 
gatory apart frum these consequences, and in special 
cases may entail opposite consequences, and yet be 
equally obligatory. In short, in common with all the 
selfish systems, by erecting a partial and contingent 
criterioa into a universal Ynax\u\, uvkd confounding 
that maxim with the princ\p\e o( N\t\Mft,\iA ^«ftxq^< 
tho caaence itself of a\\ vlnuc. 
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GALL, AZAISy AND OTHER WRITERS. 

. The only other names of any note in the fen- 
«ul tchool of the presentj century in France, are 
tlioee of Grarat, Lancelin, Broussais, Gall, and Azait. 
The writing! of the first two offer nothing special. 
BBOVsaAis was a celebrated ph3rsiologi8t, and con- 
tended strongly for the sensual and materisdist system 
against the new spiritual views that had then broome 
fnedorainant. His work on Irritability and Madness 
published in 1828. 



The celebrated Dr. Gall (bom in 1758, died in 
1888)^ though more properly ranked with the senso* 
•1 echool than with any other, was yet the founder 
of m system entirely his own. He holds, indeed, the 
fimdamental principle of sensualism, that all our fac* 
ulties aje derived from the organization ; and he 
agreed with the physiologists of that school in regard* 
log the brain as the productive source of all our fao- 
vUies. But he did not consider the brain as a single 
OTgaUt but an assemblage of many distinct and spe» 
cial organs, whose locality and functions he minutely 
deecrihed ; and from the relative size, activity, and 
■nitua] influence of which he explained all the intel- 
kotnal and moral phenomena of man. This system 
was subsequently greatly developed, modified, and 
extended by Spurzheim, and has been, and continues 
still to be, zealously propagated under the name of 
phrenology. It is not necessarily a scheme of ma- 
tetialism ; for, though it may be held in the materialist 
sense that all the phenomena of the mind are produ- 
ced by these cerebral oi^ns, it may also be held in 
the spiritualist sense that these organs are only the 
conditions and instruments of the rnaxAfeaXaXxcRi ^ ^ 
MpifiUmJ principle distinct from lb6in,\Vio\>^ 
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ed with them. As to the rest, it is not worth whii 
here to go into an examination of the exclusive pre 
tensions made in behalf of the system of phreoology 
Its true things are no new things, and its new thiogi 
(so far as they are of any importance to the prooi 
of the system) have not yet been sufficiently provo 
to be true things. 

AzAis was bom in 1766. He belongs in strict 
ness to no school. His doctrine is peculiar to hi» 
self. He is here put in connexion with the sensM 
school, from the materialist character of his systeo 
in a moral point of view; He unfolded his systaoc 
in lectures, delivered during the period of the £i» 
pire to crowded and brilliant audiences with greil 
distinction and success ; he also gave his views tt 
the public through the press. His system is a pecift 
liar physical explanation of the universe. Matter 
the substance of being, is the passive subject of i 
universal action or movement impressed by God 
This universal action has but one sole mode, expt^ 
wm ; every material substance is pervaded through 
out by a force which tends to inde6nite eniargemsa 
of the space it fills, and thereby to dissolution. 

But this dissolution of each body is prevented b] 
the same indefinite force of expansion acting in al 
other bodies in the universe. Hence a force of n 
prestion or conservation, which results from the ver 
law of universal expatuion. By this force the beav 
only bodies, their relations and motions, the eartt 
its various bodies and their properties, are explained 
so, also, all organized beings, with their various pbe 
nomena. Man is the most perfect of organized be 
ings. The moral and social world are also explain 
ed by this tendency to unWenaLl en^ttjomoo, and tb 
nry^nfigt/ciji which retulu bom tiie uraSuM^ ^c^cmug^ < 
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lU individualfl upon each. It is needless to follow 
the details of these explaoations. It is enough to 
state its conclusions in regard to the mind : the soul 
is a composite whole ; the mind is a body, ideas are 
corpuscles ; thought has extension, form, etc. ' 

■" THEOLOGICAL SPIRITUALISM. 

^ It has been already stated that the reaction against 
sensualism was strengthened by the influence of 
many writers in the interest of religion and the 
Church. The most remarkable of these date from 
about the period of the restoration. While Royer- 
Collard and his disciples combated sensualism, and 
endeavoured to establish a contrary system by the 
philosophical observation of consciousness, the wri- 
ters of the theological school confined all speculation 
within the limits of theological authority, and con- 
sidered its only function to be that of explaining and 
justifying the doctrines received on the ground of 
Catholic faith. Negatively they bitterly opposed the 
dootrides of the sensual school, and wielded against 
them with great force the weapons of dialectics, in- 
vective, and ridicule. 

Among these writers may be named Chateau- 
BtiAND. Though a writer of imagination and senti- 
ment rather than a philosopher, yet his aversion to 
tensualism, and the spiritual and religious tone of his 
works, were in harmony with the more decidedly 
philosophical writers of the theological school. 

DE MAISTSE. 

Count Joseph de Maistre (born in 1753 in Pied- 
mont, died at Turin in 1621) was a statesman and 
diplomatist, as well as a man of letters and a philos. 
opher. He was an enemy to UbeTaV ^TVcve\\\^'^Sx\ \^ 
%roii, politicaf and philosophy, and Wk ^nqc»x^ ^ 
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the principles typifif*d by the Holy Alliance. Hii 
principal works are On the Pope (1819), and SotrHM 
at St. PeUrsburgh (1821). The latter work, whid^ 
by its popular form, and its talent and wit, exerted 
great influence, touches upon almost all the great 
problems of metaphysics, running through a series 
of closely connected ideas with the apparent ease and 
grace of unstudied conversation. 

The principal topic of his writings, in a philosophi- 
cal view, is the temporal government of Providence, 
lie endeavours to explain and justify the spectacle 
of the world so full of calamities and miseries for the 
good. He maintains, 1. That the good and the bad 
arc both subject to suffering here below, but the good 
lc88 than the bad ; 2. That the good man suffiers not 
as good, but as a man ; 3. That man sufiers in oon- 
soqucnce of original sin ; 4. That there are two means 
of deliverance, prayer on our own part, and interoes- 
sion and merits of the good availing for us. 

The foundation of political authority in the will of 
God ; the divine right of legitimate sovereigns ; pass- 
ive obedience ; the authority of the Church in matters 
of faith, the supremacy of the pope, and the superi- 
ority of ecclesiastical over the temporal authority : 
thcHe arc some of the religious and political princi- 
picH of Do Maistre. The practical tendencies of his 
Hystcm arc to asceticism and mysticism. 

LA MENNAIS. 

To the same school, as indirectly an opponent of 
the N<.>nsual philosophy in behalf of the Church, belongs 
the celebrated Abb6 de La Mennais, who was born 
in 1780. In his earlier writings ho was an ultra 
monarchist, and supporter of the principles of abso- 
Intism, In religion \wi wua '\i\ ^BiNOMt o^ a. state es- 
tabliahincQU though he \ic\4 ^ AQ«\t««* cifi^n&Nax 
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France uhramantanet denying the freedom of the Gal. 
lican Churchy and asserting for the pope absolute au- 
thority in spiritual matters, and insisting upon the 
dutiful submission of all governments to Grod in the 
Church. Subsequently he abandoned the political 
views he had at first put forth, and became a power- 
ihl advocate of liberal principles. Bold and vigorous 
in his tone of thinking, brilliant and eloquent in his 
style, his various writings have attracted great atten- 
tion, and some of them have exerted great influence, 
though for the most part the ideas which they pre- 
sent are not within the scope of this work. He en- 
gages in philosophical investigations only for the sake 
of establishing a criterion of truth independent of 
reason. 

The principal points in his book on Indifference 
m Religion are : his skepticism in regard to 'the in- 
tellectual faculties ; authority as the sole principle of 
belief; and the applications of this principle. 

1. He denies the possibility of philosophical knowl- 
edge. , The senses are deceptive ; sentiment is equal, 
ly uncertain ; wad reason, operating only upon data 
given in sensation and sentiment, is more to be dis- 
trusted than either. All the contradictions, conflicts, 
extravagances, and impieties which the history of 
philosophy exhil^its, show that, if man is to have truth 
and certainty only on philosophical grounds, man 
must forever remain in doubt. 

3. There is no resting*place for the human mind 
but in the principle of authority. Authority is the 
sole rule of judgment. In defect of this, our judg- 
ments must be erroneous, or at least doubtful. Au- 
thority, with La Mennals, means the testimony of a 
•ufllicient number of competent witnesses. We are 
to confide in those who know. 

A La Meonaia applies his priaci^Xi^ OsAft^l V^"^^ 
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Of a more philosopUeal cast ef mind ia^ 
count D t BoNALD, althoodli be has philoabphiaad 
on religious and politicaf subjects. He m 

1762. In 1791 U belonged to the UberaL ^ 

tiona] party, and was president of the denartiMpMl 

administration of Avmon. 8obaeqiM«Uy hiaj| 

tached himself to the legitimatist party. In .-jIll 

he was a member of the chamber or depnttsa; JillP 

ward a peer of France, and under Viiliqie aaMP 

of the press. Xa»Lwn\Bt\iftVa^\rii lal iad>ii>tumi( 
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Bonald rejects conscioasness aa the instrument of 
philosophical investigation. He takes his starting* 
point from a primitive language given to man at cre- 
ation. This fact he seeks to establish by historical 
and by metaphysical considerations. He considers 
it a sufficient demonstration of the impossibility of 
the invention of language, and, consequently, the ne- 
cessity of its being a primitive revelation, that a sys* 
tem of words could never be invented without thought, 
and that thought would be impossible without words. 

Prom this &ct Bonald deduces a demonstration of 
the existence of an intelligent first cause ; but be- 
yond this he has made but little use of his principle 
in explaining the human faculties and their relations 
to language. In his principal work. Inquiries con» 
eemmg the Primary Objects of Moral Knowledge^ he 
has discussed a great variety of questions, and ar- 
gued with great force and eloquence against materi- 
alism and its moral consequences, but the arguments 
he employs have no dependance whatever upon the 
fiust wiuch he set out with proclaiming as the sole 
principle of science. 

The object and result of Bonald's speculations is 
to establish the Church as the highest authority in 
matters of truth. Everything not conformed to the 
Bible, as interpreted by the Church, is error and de- 
losion, whether in religion, metaphysics, morals, or 
politics. 

To the same class of writers belong also Baron 
IVBcKSTEiN (bom in Denmark in 1785, settled in 
France since 1815), and Ballanchb (born in 1776). 
Their writings, however, offer nothing for special 
remark. They write in a pure and elevated, but, at 
the same time, somewhat mystical reli^oua spirit. 
la coaunoa with the writers aVroiA^ Tio>i^^^'^c«s<| 
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maiDtain the insufficiency of philosophy, and uphc 
the principle of catholic authority. 

RATIONAL PSTCHOLOGISTS, OR ECLECTIC SCHOOL. 

• 

Wb come now to trace the more strictly phil 
sophical movement in opposition to sensualism. \ 
begin with the physiologists Berard and Virey. 

BERARD. 

Berard was bom in 1703, and died in 18S 
Contrary to Cabanis and Bichat, he maintained t 
existence of an immaterial principle distinct from t 
organization in and through which it manifesU 
self. This principle is a force or power which act 
ates all organized nature, vegetable and animaL I 
rard distinguishes between the vital principle as mi 
ifested in the vegetable and merely animal world a 
in man ; maintaining, however, the existence in be 
cases of an immaterial principle. In man, the bod 
organs, so £Bur from being the efficient or product! 
source of our faculties, are only its external insti 
mcnts. It is not the brain that thinks, nor the ato 
ach that digests ; it is the intellectual power that thiz 
in the brain, it is the digestive power that digests 
the stomach. The brain and the stomach are I 
conditions of the manifestation of these forces, 1 
theatre on which they act. So far is life from resi 
iug from the organization, that the organization iu 
is formed, sustained, unfolded, and preserved by 
concurrence of a vital principle totally different fr 
matter. Organized matter and these inunatei 
forces are intimately united, and exert a mutual 
fluence in manifold ways. In man the vital and 
intellectual power are both united to the physical 
ganizatioiit and the relations become still more co 
plicated. The &cU ate oba«iNu\k\«\ ^^ uAauMs 
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nomeDa of life. God is the creator of all these pov^ 
ers. 

We pass now to the psychological and metaplqfii 
ical writers. • 

KEBATBT. 

Kebatrt (born in 1760) published an ontologial 
work under the title of Moral and FhyMioiogical h- 
ductiona. In the beginning there existed nothing bit 
the Absolute Being. Ho was intelligent; willed to 
create ; penetrated the infinite void of non-being, the 
eternal ground of the possibility of matter and spint; 
gave reality to them, in the innumerable dinerest 
forms of combination with which the universe Is fill- 
ed. In our world there resulted three great speoiei 
of beings, mineral, vegetable, and animal — mixed be* 
iDgs, which all exhibit the alliances of spirit (or force) 
and matter in different degrees. These beings sub- 
sist for a time, then die ; then force and matter, be- 
fore united, are dissolved, not, however, to return to 
nonentity, but to go into new combinations. Of the 
soul of man, in particular, such is the constitntioD, 
that at the beginning it is united to the body only 
that it may afterward be set free, and reappear in 
different relations, where, doubtless, it will have oth- 
er organs, more delicate and more perfect than those 
it possesses here below. Such is his theory of the 
creation by Grod of the spiritual and material world ; 
their terrestrial union ; their restoration in another 
world. 

These ideas are developed by analogies and de- 
scriptions of a poetical cast, and by physiological and 
physical considerations. 

His moral principles partake of a refined selfish- 

nesSf though elevated by iheit aVU^xMcie with his belief 

nj God, ia immortality, and a tuxut^ Vk&i. A^ tsDoii^ 
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moral obligation rest on the generous and benevolent 
satisfaction of virtue, the sentiment of well-being that 
accompanies it. He makes happiness exclusively 
the chief end of man, and therefore the principle of 
virtue, forgetting that man was made for gooaness ; 
and, if made for happiness, it is because happiness is 
the consequence, the token, and reward of goodness. 
He thus resolves virtue into a certain kind of utility, 
though widely different from the utility of Volney 
and the grosser utilitarians. In a similar way he 
^ ^Iftina the beautiful into a form of the useful. 

MASSIAS. 

Massias (born in 1764) published a number of 
philosophical works, in which he not only opposed 
the principles of materialism, but attempted to estab- 
lish the foundations of philosophy more securely than 
in his view had before been done. His disquisitions 
relate to nearly all branches of philosophy. His Re^ 
lotions of Man to Nature and of Nature to Man, and 
his Problem of the Mind, are his principal works. 
His views do not appear to contain anything pecu- 
liar, except the pretension of having discovered a firm 
basis for philosophy in a &ct overlooked, in his opin- 
ion, by other philosophers. To us it seems to be an 
attempt, so far as it amounts to anything, analogous 
to those of Malebranche and Cudworth, to imagine 
an explanation of the inexplicable fact of the mutual 
influence of mind and matter in the human organism. 
We will, however, give the author's own words : ^ It 
is impossible to conceive any modification of our own 
being without an organic action ; an intelligent action, 
which causes or which perceives it ; and a universal 
action, which gives law both to the organization and 
the intelligence, and maintains them in their form 
aad character* 
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*< If it is undeniably true that nature acts contiooi 
ally upon our organization, exciting and regulating 
its operations, and if^ nevertheless, this interTention 
has hitherto been made no account of, but man has 
always been considered apart from this primitive ele- 
ment of his being, it follows that no philosophy has 
yet been able to solve tlie problem of the mind, and 
lay the sure foundations of human knowledge. • . • 
This relation, this third element of the constitution 
of man, of which no account has hitherto been made, 
forms a ternary unity, having in itself the eaue 
of its action, and, consequently, the means and the 
effect ; and out of itself, consequently, its object, its 
stimulus, and its regulative principle, which, in per- 
ception, it associates with its action. • • • Man is thus 
a finite creature, dependant in his organization and 
his thinking upon the universe, and the laws whkh 
govern the universe, to the action of which he asso- 
ciates himself by perception and intelligence, and, in 
respect to bis free:will, subject to the law of duty, 
which he can obey or disobey." 

DEGERANDO. 

Degerando, in his earlier works, was a follower of 
Condillac, but subsequently abandoned his system, 
and attached himself to the spirit of the philosophy 
introduced by Royer-Collard and Cousin. He btf 
not written any systematic works ; but his book on 
Moral Improvement, and his Comparative History 
of Philosophy, are pervaded by an elevated and 8|«^ 
itual tone of thinking, and have been much esteenied. 

LAROMIGUIERE. 

Laromigttiere has been mentioned as having gifen 
Q special direcliou lo VVv^ ^Vi\Viws^Vi\ss».V \novemcait in 
France. He Yraa Bi yityV^i ol ^xsCxjokoX ^i^»&&H^ 
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baed with the true philosophical spirit ; siinpley lively, 
and acute in thinking ; clear, easy, and graceful in 
atyle ; expressing his ideas with equal elegance and 
precision. He was generally ranked among the dis- 
ciples of Gondillac ; yet he introduced many impor- 
tant modifications, combating the sensual system on 
some points, and abandoning it on others. In regard 
to the faculties of the human mind, he does not follow 
Gondillac either in the order of their development, or 
the number and systematic relation of them. But 
one of the most important points in which he departs 
from his master is in respect to the explanation which 
he gives of the principle of the faculties. Instead of 
seeking for the germe of them in the sensitive pass- 
ivity, in sensation, he finds it in an opposite element, 
in the ^activity. Gondillac supposes the soul alto- 
gether passive ; Laromiguidre believes it to be like- 
wise active, and makes this activity an absolutely 
essential condition of its development. 

So, also, he differs materially from Gondillac* on 
the question of the origin of ideas. With Gondillac 
they are all derived from sensation alone as their 
origin and cause. Laromiguidre distinguishes be- 
tween the origin and matter of ideas, and the instru- 
ment and means of their production ; between the 
matter of ideas or perceptions, and the form of them : 
the former he admits to be derived from sensation, 
but the latter is given by the intellectual activity. 
To experience a sensation is not in itself to think : 
this is a function of the intellectual activity. This 
activity is therefore admitted as an original attribute 
of the mind, and a co-ordinate source of knowledge. 
This view is contrary to the system of Gondillac, and 
comes much nearer to the doctrine of Reid and Kant. 
As to the rest, his analysis and classification of 
die Acuities of the human mind Va^i^\«& Na ^k»xs^ ^i?^- 

U2 
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jections, which were brought forward by De Birea 
and others. His lectures, however, exerted a veiy 
salutary influence in weakening the exclusive coi^ 
trol of sensualism ; and were better adapted to thii 
end, from the fact of their coming from a disciple of 
Condillac, and in the form they took, than if they had 
been in open, thorough, and consistent opposition. 

DB BIRAN. 

Mains de Biran (bom in 1766, died in 1824) wai 
originally a disciple of Cabanis and De Tracy, twt 
aflerward abandoned their system, and, in his Ei- 
amination of the Lectures of Laromiguidre, maio- 
tained that the soul is a cause, a power, an activa 
principle : a view which he carries out to the exclu- 
sion of almost every other. He afterward maintain- 
ed a modified form of the system of Leibnitz : an ab- 
solute spiritualism, which explains God, man, and tba 
world, their essence and relations, by active prind- 
ple^and their activities. He adopted the monadiim 
of Leibnitz, all but its doctrines of pre-established 
harmony and fatal predestination. He sets out from 
the observation of consciousness. This reveals the 
soul as an active force : active in all the modifica- 
tions of the mind. External objects are only for* 
ces ; consciousness recognises them only as causes 
of certain impressions ; their different properties are 
different modes of their action. Minerals, vegetables, 
animals, all bodies, all beings in nature, are only for- 
ces or combinations of forces : active substances and 
their various actions. All forces are not, like the 
soul, intelligent and free, but all are more or lest 
endowed with activity ; even resistance, that nnost 
passive quality of matter, as it is commonly consid- 
ored, ia but a mode of acllv'vly. TVv&te axe^there- 
^re, act two sorU of subtlaacea \u x\a vioiX^W 
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and particleiy but only forces ; extension^ form, etc., 
are oaly the impression produced by the active ele- 
mcDtSy whose property or mode of action is resist* 
ance. Matter is, accordingly, the continuity and co. 
existence of resisting forces producing a certain im- 
pression. Matter, therefore, is not denied any more 
than spirit ; only their substantial difference is deni- 
ed ; both are explained in the same way ; both are 
forces. 

To explain the relations which exist between the 
soul and the body on these principles, becomes, in 
the view of De Biran, an easy thing. It is no long- 
er necessary to inquire how a simple and active sub- 
stance, and an inert and compound substance, can act 
and react upon each other ; no need of imagining a 
mediator, half spirit, half matter : a contradictory no- 
tion, and useless besides ; no need of the hypothesis 
of occasional causes or of pre-established harmony, 
which suppress the fact instead of explaining it ; and, 
finally, no need of taking refuge in our ignorance, 
and bowing down to a mystery. We have only to 
reflect that the relations of body and soul are only 
relations of forces, of action and reaction. These 
forces, according to their peculiar degrees and modes 
of activity, appear now active, now passive ; they are 
some of them the body, and some of them the mind. 

The Creation is a composition of forces ; the Cre- 
ator is himself a force, an active principle ; infinite, 
eternal, all-pervading ; possessed of the plenitude of 
intelligence, goodness, bliss, will, and power. — Such 
is De Biran's doctrine of immaterialism. We shall 
make no other remark upon it than that the ques- 
tion of adopting or rejecting it turns entirely upon 
the question whether, in the analysis of conscious- 
ness, wc find: 1. Sensations or impressions; 2. The 
re/ereace of them to a cause oi totc^ \ ^* K.\i Ss!)!£vX 
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passive substance, ia which the force resides, or witi 
which it is coDnected. — The common sense of mao 
kind believes the latter. 

BOTER-COLLARI). 

Peter Paitl Royer-Collard was born about the 
year 1768. Before the revolution he was an advo- 
cate in the Parliament of Paris. During the revola- 
tion he was for a long time member of the Conuno- 
nal Council and of the Council of Five Hundred. 
His moderation, and his hatred of anarchy and blood- 
shed, subjected him to persecution during the Reign 
of Terror, and he withdrew into retirement, and £. 
voted himself to philosophical studies. In 1811 he 
became dean of the Faculty of Letters at the Nor- 
mal School, where he lectured with great applause. 
Subsequently, in 1814, he returned to public life; 
was president of the Council of Public Instruction ; 
and when removed from that office on account of his 
liberal principles, was chosen a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, of which body he became president 
He was at the head of the political party of the Doc- 
irinaires, who opposed the movements both of the ul- 
tra-liberal and of the royalist parties. 

This celebrated man is entitled to an eminent place 
in the history of philosophy, less as a philosopher 
than as a professor. He was not the founder of a 
new system, but the eloquent and able expounder of 
the philosophy of Reid, and the successful opponent 
of the sensual system, which, up to the time when be 
began his lectures in 1811, was the ruling philosophy. 
The task he undertook required eminent personal 
qualities, and they were combined in him: a miad 
singuhrly vigorous, profound, and clear ; ease, pro- 
cisioDf and force oi W^«k.^^\ ilcVvwaas of imagpn* 
tion, and great e\oqjiftiice. T\«*vQft»R»5»>afe?sttsei^ 
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was prodigious ; it wrought a complete revolution in 
the philosophy of France. Of his philosophical la- 
bours, nothing exists in print but fragments of his 
lectures, published with explanations by his pupil 
Joufiroy, in connexion with the works of Reid. 

In opposing the doctrines of Condillac and the 
sensual school, Royer-Collard rested chiefly upon the 
doctrines of Reid, whoso system he expounded and 
enforced with great ability, though he has modified 
it in some respects by the manner and form of his 
applications, developed it more fully on some points, 
and added some special analyses of his own, particu- 
larly in regard to the theory of perception. 

Directing against Condillac the objections urged by 
Reid against the doctrine of Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, he shows that, by the system which resolves 
all mental phenomena into sensation, we can have no 
knowledge of the existence of an external world. 
Ail we know are certain states of our own mind in 
sensation : we call them properties of an external 
substance, of matter existing out of the mind. But 
how do we know that there is any such substance 
really existing? By the sensual system we cannot 
know it ; for it is in itself not a matter of sensation. 
We must even pronounce that it does not exist ; for 
sensation is all the existence there is for us. 

Royer-Collard then explains his view of the man- 
ner in which we attain the knowledge of the existence 
of the external world. It is in virtue of a fact of 
consciousness which he calls natural induction. It 
is not a reflective process, like scientific induction, 
but a spontaneous and necessary action of the mind 
which leads us to the idea and irresistible belief in 
the reality of the world without us. This fact is 
much insisted on, described and analyzed with great 
precision. It ia at bottom, Yioweset, %^i^'e^»S!K>siii:^ 
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one of Reid*8 principles of common seoae, or Stew* 
art's fundamental laws of human belief; and where 
Royer.Collard has gone farther than Reid in minute 
analysis, he has sometimes rendered himself liable to 
objections. 

In like manner, he shows that the ideas of subttaDoe» 
cause, time, space, etc., cannot be explained on the 
principles of Condillac. They are not matters of 
sensation : they can in no way be resolved into any 
modification of it. So, likewise, of moral ideas. 

Royer.Collard rendered important service to the 
progress of philosophy in France by his clear, ori- 
ginal, and striking expositions of the method ol ob- 
servation and experiment in application to philosophy. 

But the chief monuments of the powerful influence 
he exerted are his disciples and successors. He 
founded a school ; he gathered around him a body 
of ardent and elevated young minds. To them he 
imparted his zeal, his spirit, his method, and his prin- 
ciples. In their labours we recognise the heart and 
mind of their master ; while, at the same time, in 
conformity 'with the spirit which he inculcated, they 
have not rested in mere repetition of his particular 
views : if in some respects they have more fully de- 
veloped and extended the doctrines of Royer-CoUard, 
in others they have taken the course of free and in- 
dependent inquiry. Among his disciples, the moit 
celebrated is Cousin. 

COUSIN. 

Victor Cousin, born in 1792, was educated at the 
Normal School, where he became an instructer in 
1812. In 1815 he succeeded Royer.Collard as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Paris. He fell under the displeasure 
of governmcai in lB20f and Yi\a XqqXmk:^ vcl >^>^tar 
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Tenity were suspended ; subsequently the Normal 
School was suppressed. On the fall of the adminis* 
tration of Villele in 1827, he was restored to his 
chair, and commenced a course of lectures, which 
was continued with brilliant success till 1830. He 
was then made member of the Council of Public 
Instruction, and principal of the Normal School, 
which he reorganized. In 1831 he went to Germa- 
ny, under a special commission from government to 
examine the state of public instruction in that coun- 
try. His reports have excited much attention. In 
1832 he was made a peer of France, and in 1840 
minister of public instruction. 

In philosophy, Cousin acknowledges his obligations 
to Laromigui^re and to De Biran, by whom his mind 
was put in a direction contrary to the prevailing sen* 
sualism ; but more especially to Royer-Collard, whose 
pupil and disciple he was before he became his suc- 
cessor. In his earliest instructions he confined him- 
self chiefly to expounding the ideas of his master. 
He soon, however, extended his researches into every 
sphere of philosophical inquiry, particularly the crit- 
ical history of philosophy, both ancient and modern ; 
until at length be formed a system of his own, which 
has received the denomination of Eclecticism. 

This system has not been developed at large in 
any one complete and systematic work ; but all the 
leading principles of it, with their systematic connex- 
ion and their applications, may be gathered from the 
author's various writings. A brief summary will be 
attempted. 

Exposition* 

The principal points to which everything in this 
system may be referred, are : its method ; applica- 
tioo of its method to psychology \ ^^qma^^ Iraow^^^- 
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chology to ontology ; general views on the histoiy of 

philosophy. 

I. MeQiodm 

There is nothing peculiar in the principle of hk 
method ; it is the method of induction, which hu 
been everywhere proclaimed in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. It is the same method applied 
to the phenomena of the mind, as in physical sdenoe 
is applied to the phenomena of nature. Philosophy, 
equally with physics, is a science of facts. In phys- 
ics these facts are given by the senses, in philosophy 
by consciousness. In both cases the application of 
the method of induction is substantially the same, 
and governed by the same general rules. In tbs 
first place, a careful and complete observation of 
facts ; in the second place, experiment and reaaomg 
applied to the facts observed. In philosophy no less 
than in physics, mere observation of facts is barreny 
and leads to no results. It is not sufficient merely 
to listen to nature, we must interrogate it ; it is not 
enough to observe, we must experiment. In phUos- 
ophy, reflection is the instrument of experiment, and 
is analogous to the artificial instruments and repro- 
ductivc processes of physical experiment. — So mudi 
for method in general. 

In regard to method in particular. Cousin makes 
psychology the basis and starting-point of all tme 
phi losophy. Psychology is the observation and class- 
ification of the phenomena of the mind. These phe- 
nomena must be accurately observed ; none omitted ; 
none supposed. They must be observed in simplici^ 
ty and good faith. If neglected, or if observed with 
any systematic bias, psychology, and with it all phi- 
)osophy, are corrupted at the source : we &11 inevi- 
tably into /lyootheset. 
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The true nfiethod was proclaimed by Descartes, 
by Locke and his followers ; but it wq^s almost im« 
mediately corrupted in its application by systematic 
views. They looked only for such facts as suited their 
preconceived conceptions ; hence facts were partial- 
ly observed and distorted ; observation, experiment, 
and induction were vitiated from the beginning. 
They fell into hypothesis. 

Oa the other hand, the new German philosophy 
has repudiated the psychological method. It begins 
with the absolute, and comes to psychology by meta- 
physics and physics combined. Now, even although 
ontology contain the root of psychology, it can never 
be known until verified by psychological observation ; 
and to set out from it is to enter upon the hazardous 
path of hypothesis. It is to make philosophy, not an 
inductivef but a constructive science. Building thus 
the structure from the top downward, we are liable 
to substitute for facts arbitrary abstractions and tbe 
caprices of the imagination. The new German phi- 
losophy has committed a serious error in point of 
method. The psychological nnethod is the true meth- 
od ; psychology is not the whole of philosophy, but 
it is its foundation. 

II. Application of Method to Psychology. 

Cousin divides all the phenomena of consciousness 
into three classes, referable to three great element- 
ary faculties, which in their combinations comprise 
and explain all others. These faculties are sensi- 
bility, activity, and reason. These three faculties 
enter simultaneously into exercise, and are blended 
together in the unity of consciousness : but, however 
inseparable they may be in the unity of the intellect- 
ual life, they are yet perfectly distinct. 

Sensible and rational &cl8 have oiva c^GAX^sN^t^^sfi^ 
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in common, which distinguishes them from voluDtaiy 
facts : they are both independent of the control of the 
will ; that is to say, we do not impute sensations and 
judgments of reason to ourselves as the products of 
our own voluntary activity. When the conditiooi 
of a sensation or a rational idea are accomplished, 
our will cannot prevent the sensibility or the reasso 
from entering into exercise. The sensation or the 
idea become facts of consciousness necessarilyi in 
spite of the will. 

The activity alone is marked with the characteris- 
tics of personality and responsibility. The will is 
the constituent element of personality. It is only in 
the activity of the will that we are able to recognise 
ourselves, to say me ; yet it is only by distinguishing 
ourselves from our sensations and their objects that 
we can have self-consciousness ; and, as we cannot 
perceive ourselves, and distinguish ourselves from 
our sensations, except by a faculty of perception in 
general, it follows that the exercise of reason is con- 
temporaneous with the exercise of personal activity 
and with sensible impressions. The essential ele- 
ment of cognition is reason; and consciousnessy 
though composed of three integrant and inseparable 
elements, has its most immediate foundation in rea- 
son, without which there would be no possible know]. 
edge, and, consequently, no consciousness. Reason 
is thus intimately connected with personality and 
with sensibility, but it is neither the one nor the otl^ 
er. Sensibility is the external condition of coascioui- 
ncss ; the will is its centre, and reason is its light. 

Of the Sensibility a more particular psychologicaJ 
analysis is not necessary here, as there is nothing 
in the system of Cousin w\\\cVv ^tlv^MUirly distin. 
gulshea it from other syaXema ui Ye\aaM»i \ft ^dni^ <9bi« 
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gans of sensation, and the classification of their vari- 
ous affections with respect to the corresponding qual- 
ities of external objects. 

Tiie Will is the element of personality and cau- 
sality. Our notion of cause is first apprehended by 
the reason in the consciousness of our own personal 
activity. The movements of the sensibility, desires, 
passions, etc., so far from constituting the will, are 
entirely distinct from it, and may stand in direct op- 
position to it. The will is in its essence a cause, 
a power, a force. The internal causal energy of 
the will must not be confounded with any of its 
instruments or external manifestations. We do not 
find the primitive notion of cause in the action of 
the will on our nervous and muscular organization, 
and much less in the force communicated by the 
muscles to external objects. A perfect paralysis of 
the muscles could not prevent the internal act of the 
will. The primitive notion of personal cause, to 
wit, our own will, becomes the type and condition of 
the notion of cause in general, and of external im- 
personal causes. 

There is a twofold activity of the will, spontane- 
ous and reflective. The spontaneous is the primitive 
form, the reflective is the ulterior. The fact of 
the former is necessarily presupposed in the latter ; 
we cannot reflect upon what has not existed in a 
spontaneous form. These two forms of activity are 
distinguished by Cousin by the terms spontaneous 
and voluntary, or spontaneity and will, appropriating 
the terms voluntary, and activity, and will to the re- 
flective form of activity. 

All personal acts, whether spontaneous or volun- 
tary, have their cause in an active ^v^x \ iKe «.<itvy 
iiy ia itaelf the only cauae of iJX ^t^v^^x 'w3«»ss<!a\ 
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in this consists the essence of freedom. The veiy 
notion of liberty is that of a power which acts by an 
energy within itself — a power of aelf-deternainatioD. 
Liberty is not self-determination in act, but self-de* 
termination in power, which in act, io volitions, de- 
termines itself in this or that particular form. 

In the Reason or intelligence analysis discoven 
three integrant elements or laws of thought, which 
both constitute it and govern its activity: 1. The 
idea of infinite (expressed likewise indifferently by 
the terms unity, substance, absolute cause, the abso- 
lute, etc.) ; 2. The idea of the finite (expressed like- 
wise by the terms plurality, phenomenon, relative 
cause, the conditioned, etc.) ; 3. The idea of the rt- 
lotion between the infinite and finite : a relation not 
simply of inseparable coexistence, but of cause and 
effect. 

These three elements are given inseparably in the 
primitive synthesis of thought. They constitute the 
unity of reason, which is manifested in this triple ac- 
tion. 

Reason, which manifests itself in these three ideas, 
is not individual or personal. It is not a part of our 
free activity. Reason is constituted and governed 
by these absolute and necessary conceptions. It ii 
therefore absolute in its essence ; it is one with the 
eternal and divine reason ; it is relatively human 
only as manifesting itself in the phenomena of hu- 
man consciousness. The necessary convictions of 
reason which we find in our consciousness cannot be 
conceived by us as merely relative to our minds or 
to tht! minds of our fullow-men. They appear as 
universal truths, trutlis for all intelligences, truths to 
the divine intelligence c(\uaUY «a u> u&|bui no more 
tima to us ; that ist the^ ate Xt>x>^ \tL ^dMsom^A^aK 
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troths absolate ; truths which we can neither make» 
deny, nor modify by an act of our own will ; which 
no will in the universe can make, deny, or modify. 
It is only when, by a voluntary act of reflection, we 
fall back upon them as phenomena of our own con- 
sciousness, and they thus become blended with what 
is individual and personal in our consciousness, that 
they have any appearance of being subjective and 
relative to our personality. In itself and its action, 
reason is essentially impersonal. 

All the absolute laws of thought or regulative 
principles of reason may be reduced to two : the 
law of causality, that every phenomenon supposes 
a cause ; and the law of substance, that every qual- 
ity supposes a substance. These two are the funda- 
mental principles, of which all others are derivatives. 
They are given to us contemporaneously in the unity 
of consciousness ; or, if they are to be distinguished, 
the law of substance is logical^ the first, and that 
of causality the second ; the idea of substance, that 
is, being necessarily implied, as that without which 
there could be no idea of cause : but the law of cau- 
sality is chronologically the first, and that of substance 
the second ; the idea of cause, that is, must be first 
in the order of acquisition as the condition of the 
idea of substance. 

In reducing the laws of thought fundamentally to 
these two, Cousin differs from preceding philosopliers. 
Plato attempted no enumeration and classification. 
Aristotle gave a complete enumeration of them, but 
he did not reduce them to their fundamental elements ; 
and, besides, his arrangement of them is arbitrury, 
and does not correspond to the development of in- 
telligence. The Cartesians recognised necessary 
truths, but made no attempt at a complete and pre- 
cise enumeration of tihem. T\i<& «RiGi&\fi^ ^ff^^^^f^ ^ 
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the eighteenth century fecognised none, and, of 
course, gave no classification. The Scottish school 
restored them to honour, but gave no complete ac 
count of them. Kant renewed the attempt of Aril. 
totle, and was the first among the moderns who at- 
tempted a complete list of the laws of thought ; but 
he is arbitrary in his classification, and his list is ca* 
pable of reduction. 

The development of reason is twofold. The con- 
stituent elements of reason are all found in conscious- 
ness. But how are they found ? In the developed 
state of human intelligence we find them by reflec. 
tion. The finite supposes the infinite, the infinite 
the finite : they are reciprocally correlatives. But 
these elements were not originally given in a reflect- 
ive process of intelligence, in which an act of atp 
tention, of will, is blended with reason. Reflection 
only adds itself to what already was in the mind: it 
falls back upon, analyzes, distinguishes, throws clear* 
er light upon, but does not create the elements to 
which it applies itself. Reflection therefore pre- 
supposes an anterior operation of the intelligence. 
As this operation is not of reflection, it does not im- 
ply the exercise of the voluntary activity or will, b 
is therefore an instinctive development of thought; 
and as intelligence does not begin by negation, this 
primitive operation is an instinctive perception of 
truth, an immediate intuition and a pure afl&rmation. 

There is thus a twofold development of reason : 
the first primitive, unreflective, instinctive ; the sec- 
ond ulterior, reflective, voluntary. The first is term- 
ed spontaneous reason, spontaneity of reason, or, 
briefly, spontaneity; the second reflective reason, 
reflection ofrewaony or, bneAy^ i^^^c\iQii« 
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III. Passage from P^/chology to OtUology, 

Ontology is the science of being. It has to do, not 
with mere subjective or phenomenal, but with objec- 
tive or substantial existence. Its province is to an- 
8wer the question : Whether anything exists beyond 
the sphere of our own consciousness, and whether we 
can hieive certain knowledge of it ? Cousin maintains 
that we can proceed legitimately from the facts of 
consciousness to the knowledge of our own existence, 
of the world, and of God. And this knowledge he 
Diakes to be immediate, positive, and absolute. The 
principle of it he finds in the distinction between 
spontaneous and reflective reason. Reflective rea- 
son becomes subjective by the blending of an element 
of personality, an act of our own will, with the oper- 
ation of reason in our consciousness ; but reason in 
itself is impersonal, and in spontaneous reason there 
is nothing subjective : it is a pure apperception and 
absolute affirmation. It is immediate cognition, in 
which is given to us ever3rthing that subsequently, un- 
der a logical form and by means of reflection, be- 
comes neces^&ry truth. 

The regular development of reason in conscious* 
ness takes us legitimately beyond the limits of con- 
sciousness, and attains to the knowledge of external 
or objective existence. We must either deny the au- 
thority of consciousness altogether, or admit its au- 
thority without reserve for the facts it attests, even 
though they transcend the sphere of our phenomenal 
states. The reason, in its development in conscious- 
ness, is no less certain and real than the sensibility 
and the will ; its certainty once admitted, we must 
follow it when it conducts us from our own sphere to 
things existing out of ourselves. 
For example, it is a ratiotia\ feiCX ^\Xe*»^V^ '5m«>«' 
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sciotisness, that, in the view of iotelligence, erery phe^ 
nomenon which is presented supposes a c^use. 1( 
is a fact, moreover, that this principle of causality ii 
marked with the characteristics of universality and 
necessity. If it be universal and necessary, to lifloit 
it would be to destroy it. Now, in the phenomenon of 
sensation, the principle of causality intervenes univia^ 
sally and necessarily, and refers this phenomenon to 
a cause ; and our consciousness testifying that tin 
cause is not the personal cause which the will repr^ 
sents, it follows that the principle of causality con- 
ducts us to an impersonal cause, to an external came : 
the aggregate of such causes, generalized as laws, 
make up the outward world, nature, or the univeno. 
Here, then, is objective existence, but existence ra- 
vealed by a principle which is attested by consdoui- 
ncss. Here is a primary step in ontology, but by 
the path of psychology, that is, of internal observa- 
tion. 

In a similar way we are led to the Cause of all 
causes, to the substantial Cause, to God ; and not only 
to a God of Power, but to a Grod of Justice, a God of 
Holiness. ^ 

The laws of thought thus being demonstrated to 
be absolute, induction can make use of them withool 
hesitation ; and from absolute principles, obtained bj 
observation, can legitimately conduct us to a poio^ 
lieyond the immediate sphere of observation itself 
The two fundamental laws of thought, as has beef 
said, are the law of causality and the law of sob 
stance. 

Applied to the phenomena of our own persona 

activity, they give us the knowledge of our own sub 

stantial and causal existence. ^ 

Applied to our sensaUona, w\\\^Vv ^^ caxudoi refe 

io oundveB as their caviae«\Xtfi:^ %vnq >aA^^ «imsr 
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worldy nature, in the character of the cause of the 
phenomena we experience. 

Thus we have the knowledge of the me and of the 
not-me. These are hoth given in consciousness as 
limited or finite. 

But it is equally a fact of observation that reason 
does not stop with the finite. As soon as the notion 
of the finite is given, we cannot but conceive the in- 
finite. With every notion of finite cause and sub« 
stance is immediately and necessarily connected the 
notion of infinite cause and substance, that is, of God, 
and of the relation of the finite to the infinite. 

Such as a psychological fact is the necessary de- 
velopment of reason in consciousness. In this tri. 
plicity the unity of consciousness unfolds itself. This 
we now recognise by refiection ; but this process has 
all taken place in the spontaneous reason, and there. 
in gave us immediate and positive cognition before 
we refiected on it; and it still and always gives 
knowledge to such as may, perhaps, never refiect 
upon it. In the spontaneous operation of reason 
mankind instinctively distinguish between their 
thoughts and volitions, and the substance and subject 
of them, calling the latter me ; instinctively, also, they 
recognise the relation between thoughts and volitions 
and themselves, referring the former to the latter, as 
attribute to substance, and effect to cause. They 
may never express this in terms; they may never 
refiect upon it ; or they may not possess the power 
of reflection and expression sufiiciently to state it ; 
but none the less does the process take place. It is 
the universal process, the same in all minds, the peas* 
ant and the philosopher; only the philosopher re* 
fleets, analyzes, abstracts, and expresses the process 
in logical formulas or with scieulv^a i^t^<^v^v<^w« 

80, likewiaOf the sponlaneoua xewawc^ ^MSC\\ssgfi«^»R^ 
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between sensaticms and their external causes, an 
stinctively recognises the outward world as the 
stance and cause of all the qualities and phenor 
which the mind observes in sensation. 

S09 again, the spontaneous reason, immediately 
it rec<^;nises the me and the not-me, self an( 
world, as finite, instinctively recognises the in 
cause and substance to which everything finite 
be referred. The finite and the infinite arc coi 
tives in knowledge ; the former cannot be rcgf 
as a matter of positive cognition any more thai 
latter. If we deny the latter as an object of po 
cognition, we must likewise deny the former 
they have both the sanne title ; both are given i 
arably in the unity of consciousness. 

Psychology thus contains and reflects all ki 
edge, God and nature no less than man. 

God is the absolute substance and cause ; abi 
intelligence, will, and goodness. The divine ii 
gence is likewise a triplicity in unity. 

Creation is comprehensible and necessary ; tl 
to say, it is the manifestation of the infinite ii 
finite, of unity in variety. God, as absolute 
stance and absolute cause, is the absolute One. 
as absolute cause, toe cannot but conceive that 
should act ; it is repugnant to reason to conceive 
the absolute cause should forever remain ioa< 
But we cannot conceive the absolute cause t 
otherwise than by determining itself; that is tc 
we cannot conceive the infinite to manifest itse 
tively but in the finite, the unity in variety. P01 
to act, then, is to create ; and creation, at least 
tively to our mental constitution, is the nece 
manifestation of the divine activity. 

6rod IB notf however, to be cotk^^wiv^^^ ^VO 
cwatkm ; nor is Grod a meie soxii ol v^ke^K^A^. 
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is the cause, the universe is the effect. While the 
universe, both of intelligent and unintelligent beings, 
is the necessary manifestation of the creative activi- 
ty of God, the Creator still remains in his absolute 
divine essence and personality, distinct from, and un- 
exhausted by, the creation, and retaining all the su- 
periority of cause to the effect, of infinite cause to the 
(necessarily) finite etfect. While, therefore, the cre- 
ation is a manifestation and reflection of Grod, it is a 
limited, and, therefore, necessarily imperfect reflec- 
tion of him. 

Psychology also contains the principles of all true 
Physics. Two laws, and their connexion in perpet. 
ual reaction, govern and explain the material world. 
These two laws are expansion and attraction. Ex- 
ternal nature is conceived as an assemblage of for- 
ces, governed by these two l&ws ; the various phe- 
nomena of nature arc results of the reciprocal action 
of these laws, and of the multiform determinations 
of these forces. 

In Morals, Cousin strenuously maintains, as the 
only possible condition of a moral law, that freedom 
of the will which he had also psychologically demon- 
strated as a fact. The moral law can command only 
Q free will. The Inflnite and Eternal Will is reveal- 
ed to us in conscience in the supreme law : ** Will 
what is good ;" and the human individual unites with 
the Inflnite Will only in freely obeying its voice. 

Repudiating also the doctrine of the exclusive ori- 
gin of our ideas in sensation, and demonstrating that 
our ideas of right and wrong, and of duty, can never 
be found in sensation, nor in consciousness except as 
revealed there by reason, he earnestlY o^^««& ^v^t^ 
form of the selfish system by Yr\a«GYi V\t\>Mi\»^^»^^^ 
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into utility, and Mtf-iaterMt made Um gfOMl^lH^ 
ligation and the motive of BCtion» , , -rn^ 

He also oppoaea all mond ayatema gi mu Ad <y ■ 
sympathy or benevolencey or any other wmmmlk 
considered as mere aentimenla or emotioiia. MM 
emotion is Yariable and contingent, not in HsalHIi' 
subject of moral law ; and, even tf 'ereoCad tali a 
principle of obligatiooy woidd not suflke to eqMH^ 
aU moral facts, or conatitate a syatem. "•^^* 

The general principlea of the mordity of aJHi 
terest are variable and contingent prindplaa^ udy tf" 
erected into an exclusive system, are deatrnetive af 
the absolute moral principlea revealed in tba iMaoik 

The fundamentu maxim of the morality of <aiK' 
interest in regard to an action to be perwmad kt 
Look only at its ocNisequencea relative to 
happiness. 

The most importanlt general masdina 
from this are ; ' 

Do right, abstain from wiroog^ from bope or 
of the rewards and penaltiea of civil society; * ^ * 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from bope or §mi 
of divine rewards or ponishmenta; 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from fear of Uaiia 
from others, and even of remorse, and in oidar fa 
gain the pleasure of a good conadence and inlsnii 
happidess. 

These contingent principlea of aeIf«iiiteraBt Or 
prudence have a legitimate sphere of inflneaoa fer 
subordination to the absolute prindplea of the ■mhmI' 
law, and only in such suboraination. But thare ll 
an absolute, essential, and immutaUe difihrapoa biN 
tween right and wrong. Right and wrong are iAi»* 
lute and ultimate conoeptiona of the leeaon ; all aa^ 
tiaoBf conceivable aa well aa TeaU ui all tinaaa ni' 
pJaoea, are neoeiaax&y as& ^laoiwEMSfi^ iftfft% ai^ > n 
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reasoDy aocording to these conceptiont, as right or 
wrong in themselves, or else they are morally iadif* 
ferent. Hence necessary moral principles. 

The conceptions of right and wrong necessarily 
and immediately awaken the idea of obligation, the 
moral law. 

The fundamental principle of obligation, or enun* 
elation of tlie moral law, is : Do right for the sake of 
right ; or, rather, Will the right for the sake of right. 

The criterion by which an act or resolution may 
be recognised as conformed to this principle, is the 
impossibility of not considering the immediate mo- 
tive of the particular act or resolution as unirersally 
binding. 

With the conception of right and wrong is oon- 
nected not only the absolute conviction of obligation, 
but also of merit and demerit ; a principle not to be 
confounded with the moral law, nor with the instinct- 
ive desire for happiness. 

The question of the sovereign good cannot be re* 
solved by a single element. The Epicureans make 
it the satisfaction of the desire fi>r happiness ; the 
Stoics make it the fulfilment of the moral law. The 
true solution is in the harmony of both, not as equiv- 
alent principles, but in virtue as the antecedent of 
happiness. In this connexion the sovereign good is 
constituted of both ; but of the two, virtue is the 
chief good. 

In .Esthetics, Cousin maintains the idea of the 
Beautiful, as al«> an absolute conception of the rea- 
son, and, like other absolute ideas, having an absolute 
object existing independently of our necessary con* 
ception. This idea he distinguishes from every form 
of the agreeable or useful, and upon it builds a cor- 
responding system of JQsthetics, or theory oC thft i&s^ 
IL—Y 
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and criticif m of the productions of the eraatife ■» 
agination* 

IV. AppUcationqfSationalPsifc1u)logytotkeBklori 

of PhiJosophjf. 

It ui in relation to the views which it takes of thi 
history of philosophy that Cousin denominates hi 
system eclecticism. ESclecticism is a method rathe 
than a system : it is the method by which a systen 
is applied to the criticism of all other systemsi a 
the ground that a truly complete and correct systei 
will explain the whole history of philoeophy, and wi 
be itself justified by the history of philosophy. Fo 
all the great systems that have appeared in histor] 
however subversive of each other, contain each som 
portion of truth, and, consequently, some things i 
common with the comprehensive system by whic 
they are judged. Eclecticism is therefore a metho 
both philosophical and historical. Rational psycho! 
ogy at once ezphiins and is verified by the histor 
of philosophv. Three things are accordingly to b 
distinguishea in eclecticism : its starting-point, it 
processes, and its end ; or, in other words, its princi 
pie, its instruments, and its results. It supposes 
system as its starting-point and clew through the lat 
yrinth of history ; its instrument is a rigid criticiso 
sustained on solid and extensive erudition ; its prj 
marv result is the decomposition of all systems ; an 
its final result the reconstruction from their materi 
als of a new system, which shall be a complete lep 
resentation of consciousness in history, and, at ih 
same time, correspond to the results of rational ps]! 
chology. 

The application of this eclectic method disclosei 

as a matter of fact in the historY of ohilosophy, fbu 

great systems, which com^teYifeiA ^ ^^^^Meas^* 
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the philosophical spirity and which are found in eve- 
ry great philosophical epoch. These systems are' 
sensualisniy idealism, skepticism, and mysticism. 

Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle 
of knowledge. Sensation, indeed, is the principle of 
a large share of our knowledge, hut not of the 
whole. Sensualism has therefore an element of 
truth : its error b in its exclusive pretension of ex* 
plaining all knowledge hy sensation. Its consequen- 
ces are materialism, fatalism, and atheism. 

Idealism, on the other hand, makes the intelligence 
er the ideas, which are the laws of reason, the sole 
principle of knowledge. An important part of our 
knowledge has, indeed, its origin in reason, hut not 
all ; and idealism, by erecting a partial truth into a 
universal one, finds all reality in the mind, denies 
matter, and absorbs all things, €rod and the universe, 
into individual consciousness, and that into thought. 

Skepticism, disgusted with the extravagances of 
the two exclusive systems, easily demonstrates the 
error that there is in both ; but not distinguishing 
the part of truth and the part of error that there is 
in both, it falls likewise into exclusiveness, declares 
every system &lse, and finally, with equal extrava- 
gance, declares that there is no such thing as certain- 
ty, thus falling into the absurd and suicidal dogma- 
tism : it is certain that there is no certainty. 

Mysticism is not the despair of philosophy and the 
renunciation of reflection to take refuge in religious 
authority, though this is a state of mind not infre- 
quent ; but it is reflection itself, grounding a system 
on an element of consciousness overlooked by sen- 
sualism, by idealism, and by skepticism — the ele- 
ment of spontaneity, which is the basis of reflection, 
reason, namely, referFed to its eternal princii^le, and 
Bpe^ung with hk authonl'^ Va ^^ \ssb8kb^ Nsi^^^- 
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iol0 spqoteaaoiM aad ToaMtiE«a«i]iA ' 
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former, as impersonal, and, therefore, not subjective, 
tbe faculty of immediately knowing the absolute and 
infinite. The spontaneous reason apprehends the 
absolute and infinite by an act of positive knowledge ; 
it reveals them in consciousness, but without there- 
by making them merely subjective. 

It is, indeed, the great problem of speculative in- 
quiry, whether there can be any objective knowledge 
of the unconditioned, or, in other words, whether phi- 
losophy is possible, considered as anything more than 
the observation and analysis of the phenomena of 
consciousness. The objective reality of the infinite 
and absolute may, however, be admitted on either 
ground. Reid and Kant admit the existence of God on 
the ground of the necessary convictions of the reason 
(we need not here advert to the dififerences in their 
modes of arriving at their result); Schelling and 
Cousin admit the Divine existence on the ground of 
positive knowledge. The former attain to Grod by 
Faith, the latter by Cc^ition. In a practical point 
of view, it may be thought to come to the unimpor- 
tant verbal question whether our conviction of the 
Divine existence be a belief or a knowledge. But 
in speculation the difierence is material. 

2.^The system of Cousin has been accused of pan- 
theism. This charge is denied by the author. Pan- 
theism is certainly not expressed anywhere in his 
writings, but the reverse ; nor is there anything in 
his principles from which it becomes a necessary 
consequence, taking the word either in its proper or 
improper sense. He neither (in the proper sense of 
the word pantheism) confounds the infinite with the 
finite, making Grod to be nothing but the collective 
Whole of the universe, nor (in the improper sense 
of tbe word) confounds the finite with the infinita^ 
denying, that is, the au\»>laxi\^^i^x^«Gd&A dL'^^^sss&^^ 
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NOTE. 

IHsciples of Cousin, — Jouffrop, 

Cousin has gathered around him numerous disci- 
ples, several of whom have already distinguished 
themselves in the cultivation of philosophy. Among 
these are Damiron, Jouffroy, Gamier, Vacherou 

Of these, the most distinguished is Thsodorb Jouf- 
FBOT, born in 1796, and now professor of philosophy 
in the Faculty of Literature in Paris. He is the 
translator of Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
which he accompanied with a valuable preface ; also 
of Reid's Works, with which he connected the Frag- 
ments of Royer-CoUard's Lectures. Though adopt- 
ing the general conclusions of Cousin, he is no mere 
repeater of his ideas, but exhibits eminent abilities 
as an original scientific observer; his modes of 
thinking and developments are entirely his own. 

He has especially devoted himself to illustrating 
and establishing the general principles of the true 
psychological method of observation, and to morals. 
The great question, in his view, which lies at the 
bottom of all genuine philosophical inquiries, is that 
which concerns the nature and the destiny of man ; 
two distinct points, yet never to be separated. This 
view constitutes the unity of his philosophical la- 
bours, which have been devoted to the progressive 
development of his ideas on this question. Of the 
lectures he has given in this course, a portion, under 
the title of Introduction to EiJucSy has been publish- 
ed, which contains a critical review of the various 
systems that have prevailed in relation to the fun- 
damental principles of morality. Another volume, 
containing the full exposition of his own systematic 
views, 18 to complete l\ua\iDXio^>aK>Aswi% ^sA'^knaNs^ns^ 
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640 
630 
029 
611 
608 
598 

597 
584 
561 
557 
548 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OP THB 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

FROM TBI TIMl OP THALEt. 



Thales boro» according to ApoUodoniB. 

Solon born. 

Thalet bom, aceordiog to Moiiien. 

Anaximander bora. 

Pythagoras born, according to Larcher. 

Solon publiahea his lawa. Pherecydei born about this 

time. 
Thalea predicts an eclipse. 
Pythagoras bora, aceoniing to Mekieri. 
Solon died. 

Anaximenes flourished. 
Thalea died. 
Anaximander died. 

Tbales died, according to some. PhereeydM died. 
Pythagoras founds a school at Orotona. 
Xenophanes at Elea. 

Pythagoras died. Parmenides flourished, according to some. 
Anaxa^oras and Philolaus born. HeraeUtusand Leucippus 

flourished. 
Anaxtmenes died. 
Ocellus Lueanus flourished. 
Democritus bora. 
Battle of Marathon. 
Pythagoras died, according io some. 
Battle of Salamis. 
Diogenes of ApoUonia flourished. 
Democritus bora, according to Thrasvllus. 
SocRATBs bora. Parmenides flourished. 
Parmenides conies from Elea to Athens with Zeno. 
Archelaus flourished. Democritus bora, accordhig to Apol- 

lodoras. 
Empedocles flourished, according to some. 
Aoaxagoras comes to AtkMEua, 



4SQ I Xenophon bom. 
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B.C. 

444 

442 
432 
431 
430 
428 
427 
414 
407 
404 
400 

389 
384 
380 



364 
361 
360 
356 
348 
347 
343 
340 

339 
337 
336 
335 
324 
323 
322 
320 
316 
314 
313 
305 
300 



288 
286 
285 
280 
272 
270 
269 



Melimas. 

Gorgias writes his treatise CfNatiarg, 

Protagoras— Prodicus flourished. 

Beginning of the Peloponnesiaii War. 

Anazagoras accased of impiety. 

Plato born, according to CorsinL 

Anaxagoras died. 

Gorgias sent to Athens. Diagoras ikHiriahed. 

Diogenes of Sinope bom. 

Democritus died, according to Enaebiiia. 

End of the Peloponnesian War. 

SocKATBS died. His disciples withdraw to Megan. El- 

clid flourished. 
First voyage of Plato to Syracuse. 
Aristotle Ixim. Pyrrho bom. 
Antisthenes and Aristippus flourished. 
Aristotle goes to Athens. 
EudoxQs the Pythagorean flourished. 
Second voyage of Plato to Syracuse. 
Third Voyage of Plato to Syracuse. 
Xenophon died. 
Alexander bom. 

Plato died. Speusippus succeeds him. 
Aristotle attaches hmiself to Hermiaa. 
Aristotle preceptor of Alexander. 
Diogenes and Crates, Cynics. Pyrrho and Anakvchai 

flourished. Zeno of Citium bom. 
Speusippus died. Xenocrates begins to teach. 
Battle of Cheronea. Epicuras bom. 
Philip, king of Macedon, died. Alexander aaocaeda him. 
Aristotle opens his school at the Lyceum. 
Diogenes tne Cynic died. 

Alexsnder the Great died. Ptolemy Lagua in Egypt 
Aristotle died. Theophrastus succeeds him. 
Demetrius Phalereus and Dicsarchus of MeaaiDa ikraiiriiid. 
Arcesilaus died (or later). 
Xenocrates died. Polemo succeeds him. 
Theophrastus becomes celebrated. Crates. 
Epicurus opens his school at Athens. 
Stilpo and Theodorus the Atheist flourished. 
Zeno founds a school at Athens. 
Diodorus and Philo. 
Pyrrho died. Strato succeeds him. 
Theophrastus died. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 
Chrysippus bora. 
Timon nourished. 
Epicurus died. 
Strato died. Lycon succeedaYCvxn. 
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260 
241 
217 
212 
208 

185 
155 

146 

142 
135 
129 
115 
107 
106 

86 

84 
69 
63 
60 

48 
44 

orV 
43i 

ao 

27 



Penetis. Aristo of Chios. HeiiUns flooriilwd. 

Arcesilaus died (or later). 

Carneades bom. 

Zeno of Tarsat floarished. 

Chrysippus died, according to Menage. Diogenes of Baby- 
lon. 

Panetius died (according to others, later). 

Embassy of the Athenians to Rome (Critolans, Carneades 
the Stoic, and Diogenes of Babylon). 

Greece and Carthage sttbdoed by Rome. 

Antipater of Taraos. 

Macedonia a Roman province. 

Posidonius born. 

Carneades died. Ciitomachas succeeds him. 

Panstius accompanies Scipio Africanus to Aleiandria 

Cicero bom (or, according to some, 106). 

Ciitomachas died. Succeeded by Philo. 

Posidonius flourished. 

Sylla ukes Athens. Philo flees to Rome. 

Antiochus. 

Lucretius bom (according to others, earlier). 

Antiochus died. 

Judea a Roman province. 

Posidonius died. Succeeded by Jason. 

Lucretius died. 

Cratippus the Peripatetic flourished. 

Cicero died. 

£gypt a Roman (fforince. 

Augustus emperor. Philo the Jew bom. 



2 



14 
15 
33 
34 
37 
41 
50 
54 



RofM/n £i 
Augustus. 



Tiberius. 



Caligula. 
Claudius. 

Nera 



65 



I 



Seneca bom. 

Sextius the Pythagorean. 

Nicholas of Damascus and Xenaichnt 

flourished. 
Athenodorus the Stdc 

Soti(Hi. 

Death of our Lord. 
Philo the Jew flourished 
FlaTius Josephus bom. 

Plutarch of Cherooea bom. 






185 
193 



Oalba,Otho. 

Vitellios. 

VetpaiiuL 

Titus. 

Domitian. 



Nerra. 
Trajan. 

Hadrian. 
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70 
79 
81 
82 



90 
97 



118 
120 
122 
131 

134 
138 
139 



161 
105 



170 



180 Commodus. 
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AntoninoB Pint. 



Marj^us Aarelios. 



Pertinaz. 

Salviua. 

Julian. 

Septimiua Sererua. 



200 
205 
212 Caracalla. 



218 Marcrisua. 
220 Heliogabalas. 
222 1 Alexander SeTems. 
232 



ApolloDiua of Thyme 
Euphrates of Egypt. 



MusooiiM recalled from exile. 
Philosophers and mathematiciani 

ishedfrom Rome. 
Justin Martyr bom. 
Epictetns floarished. 
ApoUooius of Thyane died. 
Plutarch flourished. 
Tacitus. 
TheOtuutics, 
Secundus of Athena. Plataich,! 

Euphrates died. 

Oafieuus bom. Phavonnna. 

Basiiides the Onostic 

Arrian flourished. 

The Rabbi Akhiba died. 

Oalfiaius Tauraa. ApoUonint 

Stoic 
Basiiides the Stoic. 
ApuleiuB. 

Alcinoiis. Numemus. 
Peregrhius the Cynic died« 
Justin Martyr died. 
Lucian. 

Athenagoras and Tatian. 
Atticus the Platonist 
Bardesanes. 
Mazimus Tyrius. 
Seztus Empiricus. 
Irenans. 

The Rabbi Juda. The Tahnnd. 
Origen born. 

Ammonius Saccas founds a sehoo 
The New-Flatonists. 
Clement of Alezandiia. 
Alezander of Aphrodisia. 
Galienus died. 

Plotinus bom. Philostratus. 

Clement of Alezandria died. 8 
ceeded in the school of Alezaw 
by Pantaenus. 

Tertullian died. 



\ 
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A.D. 

333 

23A 

238 

239 

242 

243 

244 

246 

250 

258 



iS3 
269 
270 
275 
276 
277 
282 
1284 
304 

306 
321 



333 
337 

340 
354 
355 
360 
363 
364 

379 
380 
384 

301 
394 
395 

398 
400 
401 



Mazimin. 
Gordian. 
Gordian II. 



Philip. 

TraiaD Decioa. 
TreoooiaD. 
Gallua and Vibiaa 

Hoetilianua. 
^milina Valerian* 
Flaviua Claudioa. 
Aureliau. 

Tacitoa. 
Probaa. 

Aureliua Caraa. 
IHocletian. 
Conatantine and 

Maximin. 
Conatantine. 
Conatantine be- 
comeaaChriatian. 



Conatantine and 
Conatana. 



Claadina Julian. 
Jovian. 
Valentinian and Va- 

iena. 
Tbeodoaioa. 



Aroadina and Ho- 
noilaa. 



U.—Z 



Varphjry. Ulpian. 



Plotinaa travels in the fast 
Plotinua cornea to Rome. 

Amelitta diaciple of Plotinua. 



Longinua flouriahed. 

Origen died. 

Plotinua died. 
Longinua put to death. 

JUantcAeum. 

Amobius. 
Porphyry died. 



lamblichus flourished. 
Lactantius flouriahed. 
Amobius died. 
Lactantiua died, 
lamblichua died. Tbemistiua. 



Euaebtua died. 

Augustine bom. 

Tbemiatiua teachea at Conatantinqplt, 

Salhiat 



Eunapiua. 

Nemesios flourished. 
Didymus of Alexandria. Jerome flour- 
ished. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 
Gregory Nyasen. 
Diviaion of the Roman £mpii& 

Ambrose died. 

Nemeaina died. 

Plutarch, aon of Neator, flooriahad. 



M> 



CHKOHOIXIOTCU. TitUI. 

Proclui bom. 
F«]igiuB coodtmoed. 
SyiianuE BaDriihfd. 



Lao II. 

ZaDo ths Iimnui. 

End or Iba Wau«nl 



ComUm IU. uti 



ClandiiD of I 

BoKibim died. 

ItireilD CipalU 



dird. 



ilHer 



Boahhii bcbntded. 

Fbiloaophical •cbooli fonM 

Dainaicbi r«unn from P* 

Ihe Plalmiisls. 
Philojjonus flounshni 
Ciiaicximua >huu taunielf 

Duuieiaa ud Simrlieinl 



areforT tha Omt. 



"Hw Taiwnbia Bada bom. 
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I 



fm 



718 

7ie 

717 

935 

736 
741 
753 
7M 
778 
7M 



aoo 

«04 

614 

a40 

855 
656 

675 
6T7 
679 



AntiUaiat II 
Theodonw III. 

LeoUL,ttel8«iri. 
an. 



ConstansYI. 
(Caliph Almanzor.) 

IraiM. 

Oermm Etitperwa. 
Charlernanie. 

(HarounAiFaschid.) 

Lewia the Pioua. 

Loihaire. 
LewialL 



Bededied. 
Alcoinua born. 

John oi Damascus died. 
Rhabanas Maaras bom. 



Alkendi flourished. 
Alcuinus died. 



687 

801 



Charles the Bald. 
Lewie lU. 

Charles the Fat. 

Araolph. 

Lewis IV. 
Conrad. 

Henry the Fowler. 
Otho the Great 



Rhabanus died. 

J. Scott Brigena comes to Fhmcst 

Alfred the Great of England. 

(firigenadied. 
Photins died. 




Alfarabi died. 

ATicenna bom. 

Pope Sylvester IL 

Silvester II. died. 
Michael Psellus bom. 

Anselm born. 
Avicenna died. 

^"^™nc enters the convent of Bee 
midebert of Lavardin born. 



Anselm prior at Bee. 
Father Dam\eu diod. 
AbeUidbom. 



hlQAaa\.W«oa., 



OBEOHOLOeiCU. Tiau. 



B«mit«T a( Torn diad. 

Lanfrsnc otchbisbap of Cuil 
^ernirdorClairTeaui bom. 
ini or Roecellmui cond 

Hugo St. Vicloibonj. 
Michwl Pwlliis died (oi Ub 
EuMichiuf orfiicea. 



bclard teacbet a.t Patii. 
belKnlniankalSL.lJfiiw. 
William of Champeuii, b 
ChaloDi, died. 



OcnndllL 



Fradnie Bubwoa- 






Hildeben di 



MiHBi Hiimo 

St. VictordLBd. 
rt Vone Uau b buhop of I 
AhFlard (tied. 

EcclesiaeiiuluKnibliMU 1 

Hheimit^BiiulGiItKrlPo 

Peur Lorn bard wiilss bii 8c 

Bemud of CliirvBaui diod. 

i>di«d. 



■chord St Victor «nd Rol 

las died. 
JoiiD of Stliibaiy died. 

8t. Victor, 
Tophiildiei. 
Albeit tb* Gnat bom, w 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
Gemusti JSn^xron, 



Frederic II. 



:Jonrad 17 



[lodolph I. 



^dolph of NasMU. 
Albert I. 

Henry VII. 



Lewis V. 



Michael Scott at Toledo. 

Bonaventara bom. 

Thomas Aquinas bom. 

Raymond LuUy bora. 

Albert the Great doctor of theoloijflk 

Paris. 
Alexander of Hales. 
Thomas Aquinas goes to Paris. JSSgid- 

ius Colonna bora. 
William of Auvergne, bishop of Ptris, 

died. 
Thomas Aquinas begins to teach M- 

cording to the views of P. Lombard. 
Peter Albano born. 

Foundation of the Sorbonne. 
Robert Oreathead died. 
Nicephorus Biemmydas flourished. 
Thomas Aquinas doctor of theologf. 
Vincent de Beauvais died. 

Thomas Aquinas died. BoQaTontiUft 

died. 
J. Duns Scotus and Walter Barid|^ 

bora. 
John XXL, pope (Peter HispaofliMifX 

died. 
Albert the Great died. 
Roger Bacon died, according to lOiBB. 
Richard of Middleton died. 
Duns Scotus died. 

George Pachymeres died about this 
time. 



Raymond Lully died. 

Francis Mayronis introduces the Ao- 

ttts SorbannicuM, 
iEgidius Colonna died. 
Peter Albano died. 
Occam resists the pope. 
Harray (Harvaeus Natalia) died* 
Francis Mayronis died. 
Occam takes refuge with the £lBf«^ 

or Lewis. 
William Durand died. 
Theodore MetochNt&died. 
"Wallet ^\tt\<!iv|^^Me^ 



\ 
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1346 CbtrlealV, 



Taking of Coi 
NictaoLuT. 



ThooiMdv Bradwudn 

HolkM died. 
Fetor D'AiUf bon. 
Thcmu ol stnabuif di 
Buridin. 
Orwonof 
J.nureri__ 
J. Goncn bom. 
PMmdibam. 



udGMisa o 



Nicholu of Cun bats. 
Lanreotlai Filla boni. 
Hattluw of Craeoiia died. 
EmmiDnel Chijiolorudiad. 
J. W«Hl GuufoTt ban. 
Pater U'AiUfdiMl. 
J. Oenon died. 
Theodora tiua io ItaJy, 
MarsiluB Ficinusbatn. 
RHTmodd of Sebonds twfhm •! 



Gemiitbiiii 



PlethD 



[,™ o( Prinline. 

. ... )liu of CleuiiDgt 
Rddolph AgricoU bom. 



died. 



tponalius bom. 

Joba Picut Mirandols ban. 

Nichdu of Cun died, 

Comio da Hedid umI Pku II. died 



PereMntion of the Xl k»Ml tt ft 

1*. 
Theodora Gau died. 
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A.D. 
1464 

1465 
1486 

1489 
1492 

1493 



1497 
1499 
1500 
1501 
1508 
1509 
1515 

1517 

1519 
1520 
1522 
1525 
1527 
1529 
1533 

1535 

1536 
1537 
1540 

1541 

1543 
1546 
1547 

1552 



1555 
1558 
1560 
J561 

ise2 



Crtmttn jBjRfMfOff. 



Maximilian I. 



(Beginning of the 
Refoimation.) 

Charles Y. 



Ferdinand!, 



1 



Jolius Cesar Scaliger bom. Lutbbb 

bom. 
Rodolph Agricola died. 
J. ArgyropuJus and George TrebiioiMl 

died, according to some. 
J. Weasel Oanstort died. 
Lorenzo de Medici died. Lndoficiif 

Vives bom. 

Theoj^krastns Paracelsos bom. 
John Picus Mirandola died. 
Angelo Politian died. 
Melancthon bom. 
Marsiius Ficinus died. 
Dominic of Flanders died. 
Jerome Cardan bom. 
Bernardino Telesio bom. 
Andrew Csssalpini bom. 
Peter Ramos bom. MachiaTellifloorw 
ished. 



Reachlin died. 

Pomponatius died. 

Macniavelli died. 

Patrizzi bom. 

John Francis Picus Mirandola slain. 

Montaigne bom. 

Comelios Agrippa died. Thomas 

More died. 
Erasmos died. 
J. Faber died. 
Ludoricus Vives died. 
Institution of the Jesuits. 
Theopbrastus Paracelsus died. Char- 

rondied. 
Copernicus died. 

Augustine Niphus died (bora 14m 
James Sadolet died. Nicholas Tm.' 

rellus and Justus Lipsius bom. 
Paul Jovius died. Ces. Cremomni 

bom. 
Simon Porta died. 



Melancthon died. 
Francis BacoiiVMscti. 
iaithQta<|fTiVaa ^as^ 
V ^ksMuonu 



CHROKOLOQlCiX TUU. 
uE ntm . 



FMer E«Dini died. Du. S 

J.SepnlTtdsdied. 
Robert Fliidd bam. 
jMob Bicliiiie bom. 
Jeromfl CtnSan died. 
J. B. Van Helnianl bam. 

lam ftengard horn. 

ino Bfuuo iMiea llslir. 
Lord Herbeii rf Cheibury bora 

jQCobustiehBgkdied. LucUio 



Jamei! Zabtreila died. 

MoniBigne died. 

GKUendi bom. Comnenui bo) 

I UbbchiU* bom. J.Bodii 

c» Patriizi died. 
Jordano Bruno burned. 

ron and CKsalpim died. 
Pisacia Picoloinini died. 
NicbolaiTouiellui and Juiliul 

died. 
MtrtiuBehookbom. Francnf 

dMd. 
P'red. iteio. Von Hslmoat ban 
Vinini burned. 
J. Barclar di^ 

laiH Pascal bom. 
Jacob BcBhrneriied. 
~:laubng, GHulmi. and Witlicl 
.'raiicii Bacon died. 
Ralph GoclfmuadiHd, 
Huetbom. Cremunini diad. 
Stscbet died. 
Benedict Spinoza, John tockt 

n Keein, tjamuel PuSendui 

:taird Ciimbeiland bom. 
P. Becker bom. 
Daniel Sennert and Robert 

d. 
Nichalaa Malebrancha bom. 






CBRONOI.OaiCAL TAXLI. 



Leibnitz bom. Point bom. 

Peur Biyle bom. 

Hetbnt of Cbwbacf uid Usimrm 

William ie TachimliBUHn bora. 

J. SeMen dlid. 

Guundi died. Cbiutian ThomidM 



Bpnganl died. 

J. Crauberg and M. Schock died. 

J. de Silbon died. 



e, FranciiUli»on,andH«lrint- 



Barkelar boro. Juoe* Tbomuiu 
died. 

L«mbfti Valihuyien iiti. 

Hdnry More and Witiichdied. 
CudWDilh iRd Parksi died. 

Amsu^d and^PuoTiidorriiied. 

FranciB Hutcbeioo and Vollsin bom, 

NiculadiBd. 

B. Becker and J. Pordaie di<d. 

Fredenc Mnc. Van Helmoiil di«d. 

Locke ■lutBoMuatdiad. 

J. ftay died, Daiid Hutlej bont. 

B.ylB died. 

Sylvmn Kegis died. 

~ ■ lauam and Jacquolot died. 



Twhlin 



Cioiiui and RooMsn 
ShaftesbnrT died, 
Halebranche died. 

HelToilui bom. 
Oe11en>x>ra. 
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A.D. 

1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 

1724 

1727 
1728 
1729 



1731 
1732 
1733 

1735 
1736 
1740 

1742 
1743 
1744 

1745 
1747 

1748 
1751 
1752 
1753 

1754 

1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1762 
1764 
1765 

1766 
1768 
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vimuM JSHiptnn* 



Charles VIT. 
Frederic II., 
of Pnittia. 



king 



FnnciiL 



Joseph II. 



2769 
1770 



' 






Aii|nittiit Fardella died. 

Poiret and Richard Cumbeiland didL 

Bonnet bom. 

Huet died. 

BouiainTillien died. 

Adam Smith bom. Richard Prict 

bom. 
WolUaton died. Kant bom. Fergi* 

■on bom. 
Newton died. 
Christian Thomasius died. 
Samuel CUrke, Collins, and Baddana 

died. 
Andrew Rudiger died. 
Manderille died. 
Erasmus Darwin bom. 
W. Derham died. Joseph Priitttoj 

bom. 
Le Clare died. James Beattie bon. 



Garrebora. 

Jacobi bom. Palej bom. 
John Baptist Vico aiful Joachim Langa 
died. Platner bom. 

Francis Hotcheson died. Jtramf 

Bentham bom. 
Crousaz and Berlamaqni died. 
La Mettrie died. 

Hansch died. Bishop Butler died. 
Dugakl Stewart bom. De Maistn 

bom. 
Berkeley and Christian Wolff died. 
Destatt de Tracj bora. 
Montesquieu died. Volney bonL 
Laromigui^re bom. 
David Hartley died. Cabania bom. 
Gall bom. 

Maupertius died. Rehihold bom. 
A lex. Banmgarten died. Fichta T 
Massias born. 
Reimanis died. Sir Jamea Hackin- 

toshbom. 
Thomas Abbt and Gotsched died. 
Bouterwek born. AzaisboriL Maina 

deBiranboTO. Ro^er-Collardboni. 
GeWaTldve^. YL«tiXr|\w«tu 
Winck\At« Wkn^aa, 
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A.D. 
1771 


vfM^NMW JtSMp§tOf$t 


Hthietias died. 


1772 




Crtmer di«d. Cderidge bom. 


1774 




Qaesnaf died. 


1775 




Cnnioa tud Walsch died. ScheUing 
bonL 


1776 




Home died. Ballanche born. 


1777 




Meyer and Lambert died. Dr. TIkmii* 
aa Brown bom. 


1778 




Voltaire and Ronaaeau died. 


1779 




Sulserdied. 


1780 




Gondillae and Batteux died. DeLam* 
enaii bom. 


1781 




Emeati and Leasing died. 


1782 




Henry Home and laelin died. 


1783 




D'Alembert difid. 


1784 




Diderot died. 


1785 




fieaumeister and Mably died. 


1786 




Mendelsohn died. 


1788 




Hamann and Filangieri died. 


1789 


French RevolutioiL 




1790 


Leopold IL 


Adam Smith, Fr. Hematerhuya, and 
Basedow died. 


1791 




Richard Price, Dariea, and Nettelbladt 

died. 
Victor CoQsin bom. 


1792 


FnuncisII. 




1793 




Bonnet, Moritz, Beccaria, and Con- 
dorcet died. 


, 




Berardbom. 


1796 




Thomas Raid died. Theodore Jouf- 
froy bom. 


1798 




Garre died. 


1800 




Maimon died. 


1801 




Heidenreich and Darwin died. 


1802 




Engel died. 


1803 




Jamea Beattie and Herder died. 


1804 


- 


Kant, Joaeph Prieatley, and St Mar- 
tin died. ^ 


1805 




Paley died. 


1806 




Tiedemann died. 


1808 




fiardili died. Cabanis died. 


1809 




J. A. Eberhardt and Steinbart died. 


1812 




Christian E. Schmidtidied. 


1813 




J. A. H. Ulrich died. 


1814 




Fichte died. 


1816 




FergpsoD died. 
De Dalberg died. 
Platner and Campe died. 


1817 




1818 




1819 




Iifiolbx v»i ^CkXwR ^'tf^ 


ISM I 
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A.D. 
1820 

1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1828 



1831 
1832 

1834 
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Dr. TbomM Brown died. 
Vdiiej died. 
Feder tod Buhle died. 
De Maistre died. 
Escbenmayer died. 
Reiniiold and MaaM died. 
Maine deBiran died. 
Dagald Stewart died. 
BoQterwek died 
OaU died. 
Beraiddied. . 
Hegel died. 

Jeremy Bentbam died. 
Sir James Mackintoah died. 
I Coleridffe died. 
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